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PREFACE 



The rapid development of the American high school has for 
some time pointed towards the need of a specialized treatment, 
in an organic way, of the general problems of its administTa- 
tion. The numerous normal school, college, and university 
courses offered on this subject point distinctly to a definite and 
gtowiag interest ift this field of discussion. If any further evi- 
dence were needed of the widespread interest in the high school 
as an institution, it might readily be found in the numerous 
organizations of the country whose discussions and efforts center 
wholly or quite specifically in the problems of secondary educa- 
tion. 

One's experience as an inspector of schools also naturally 
adds emphasis to this call. The large number of beginners 
each year in the field of high school administration, with the 
consequent frequent inquiries for the things helpful in organiz- 
ing the work, gives an insistence to the demand that can be 
neither mistaken nor ignored. 

The title of " High School Administration " is used because 
the purpose has been to discuss the problems of secondary edu- 
cation as they are found to exist in the only distinctively 
American institution which undertakes to deal with them in a 
concrete way. It is, perhaps, needless to add that the greater 
part of the materials here presented have been developed in the 
laboratory of experience in various phases of public school 
administration, chiefly of high schools. 

The general plan of presentation may be briefly stated as 
follows: The central feature is the discussion of the Program 
of Studies found in Chapter VII. It is here that the most im- 
portant materials to be used in the educative process are to be 
found. The subjects for study form the central feature of the 
activities of the school. Here is the line of contact where the 
personality of the teacher meets that of the pupil in the learn- 
ing process. To this the earlier chapters lead up or indicate 
the preparation of the means for carrying into effect the various 
courses of the program. The succeeding chapters deitl with the 
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problems connected with the presentation of the program of 
studies, including some additional matters which the organiza- 
tion of the school tor this purpose brings into the field of high 
school administration. 

The assumption is that this is not an elementary treatise on 
management, but a presentation of the larger problems of 
administration for use in advanced courses in college or for the 
guidance of those who, though amateurs in the field of adminis- 
trative work, may well be presumed to be familiar with the more 
elementary principles of school management. 

By a similar assumption as to the division of effort, the aim 
of the author has been to confine psychological considerations 
within such limits as would meet the necessities of the case in 
making the presentation of all such relations clear. 

If, at points, seemingly dogmatic statements are indulged in, 
the author must crave consideration on the ground that these 
usually Come as a result oi extended experience, and often in 
a field where such empiricism may be permitted to take the 
place of the present lack of sufficient data for a more scientific 
presentation, 

In the third chapter, the general course of work in the ele- 
mentary school as there defined has been put.to the test by the 
author during four years of careful experiment in actual work 
under conditions unusually favorable, 

The grateful acknowledgments of the author are due to Presi- 
dent A, Ross Hill, of the University of Missouri, for very help- 
ful suggestions ; also to F. D, Haddock, formerly of Champaign, 
Illinois, now Assistant Commissioner of Education in Porto Rico ; 
to Principal C. M. McConn, of the University Academy^ and to 
Dr. E. L. Norton, Instructor in Education at the University of 
Illinois, for reading the manuscript while in process oi revision 
and for the very suggestive criticisms offered by them. To Pro- 
fessor W. C, Bagley, of the Department of Education^ who 
assisted in reading the proof, esptcial thanks arc due for many 
helpful criticisms. 

Further acknowledgments are due for the free use made of 
extracts from various reports and courses of study, especially 
in preparing the appendixes, 

Ubmka, Ilukois, 

Februtity i6, 1909. 
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CHAPTER I 



A BACKWARD LOOK 



Strictly speaking, secondary education had its begin- 
ning in Europe after the time of the Roman Empire. It 
required a long time from the beginning of the formal 
instruction of youth before this period of education could 
be differentiated from other periods. Nevertheless, it is 
historically correct to say that the early types of secondary 
education are foreshadowed in the higher scholastic train- 
ing of the Greeks and Romans. 

I. Education of Greek and Roman Youth 

To the youths of Athens, at ages ranging from twelve 
to fourteen years, was offered the study of grammar, 
poetry, rhetoric, and music, along with a vigorous physical 
training- To these, after the fifth century, geometry, 
astronomy, and arithmetic were added. The work in 
grammar consisted chiefly of reading and writing of the 
grade now given in our elementary schools. Poetry 
and rhetoric were taught more as literature is now taught. 
The lyric and epic poems of Greece were committed and 
recited or sung. Much of the work classed under music 
Consisted of the mastery of words and the rhetorical 
elements of the poetry to be recited. The mathematics 
and astronomy were at first of an elementary character, 
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and given chiefly for practical purposes. Later, the arith- 
metic became more abstract in the hands of the Greek 
philosophers. 

The physical training of the youthful Athenian was a 
very important matter, and much time was given to the 
games, contests, and gymnastic exercises of the palaestra. 
The pupil was always accompanied by an instructor, 
whether in the pursuit of knowledge or when at his games 
and sports. The attainment of perfect manhood was the 
ideal constantly held up to him. 

In Roman days, while conditions varied much from the 
time of the republic to the declining empire, the chief lines 
of instruction given were quite like those of the Greeks. 
The Roman curriculum included Greek as a foreign lan- 
guage, grammar, poetry, oratory, mathematics, with some 
history and philosophy. The physical training of the 
Roman youth was directed chiefly to the development 
of a good soldier. In fact, it may be said that the chief 
difference between Greek and Roman education lay in the 
ideals and purposes of the two races, 

II. The Middle Ages 

When we pass beyond the empire to the Middle Ages in 
Europe, we find much the same materials of instruction 
in the schools for boys. The new element that appears 
in the monastic schools of this period is the emphasis 
placed upon religious training. This gives an entirely 
different trend and purpose to the work of the teacher, 
although the same secular subjects are taught, with the 
addition of the Latin language. 

Later the growth of the free cities of Europe led to the 
establishment of an entirely new type of schools, secular 
in character. At first these were known as "reckoning 
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schools," organized primarily for the teaching of arithmetic 
such as was demanded by the growth of commerce, instead 
of the traditional and abstract form which had come down 
to the monastic schools from the philosophical treatment 
of the suhject by the later Greeks. This same practical 
trend of the growing commercial life led also to the intro- 
duction into the city schools of the study of geography, 
history, the mother tongue, and even the rudiments of the 
natural sciences. 

Contact with the Mohammedans in Arabia still further 
widened the field and led to the introduction of algebra, 
trigonometry, and the beginnings of chemistry into the 
now rapidly developing group of secondary subjects. The 
rise of the universities in the twelfth century added a great 
stimulus to the growth of a new scientific spirit which had 
been foreshadowed, if not, in a measure, promulgated in 
the teachings of Aristotle, 

The notable result from these early periods of educa- 
tional history, so far as this discussion is concerned, may 
readily be summed up in the fact that they furnish us 
with a starting place. In these early types we may see 
most of the essential elements, so far as subject-matter 
is concerned, which have constituted the curriculum of 
secondary education down to within very recent times. 
The tardiness which has always characterized the appear- 
ance of any important change in the subjects taught is 
indicative of the remarkable tenacity with which traditional 
forms persbt, and speaks eloquently for the genuineness 
of these materials of education as corresponding to the 
deeper needs and interests of the human race. Even 
where the general purpose of education has undergone 
a complete change we have seen that the instruction of the 
schools, in its essential features, has remained practically 
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unchanged Thus tie pagan Greek, the religionist of 
monastery, and the practical modern man have lived and 
thrived on an ecjucational pabulum that was much the same. 

Ill, Beginnings of Modern Secondary Education 

The first important changes to appear looking clearly 
towaTd modern life seem to have been due to a recognition 
of the direct relationship oi education to the common needs 
of life. These changes came as a result of an effort to 
adjust the training of such schools as we are here discuss- 
ing to the necessities of a given environment. This ten- 
dency is particularly manifest in the introductfon of the 
study of the mother tongue and of the natural sciences 
and geography. Such changes* mostly of a practical 
nature, came chiefly through the development of the city 
schools; but even there the Latin school continued to be 
the prevailing type. 

The Renaissance, while it brought a revival of antiquity, 
also brought a Strong tendency to shape the training of 
the schools more in accordance with the changed condi- 
tions and purposes of modem life. Combined with this 
was the influence of Aristotle' who passed on to the mod- 
ems, through the revival of Greek learning, th« funda- 
mental idea of making nature and man the basis for the 
discovery of truth. In the reorganization of the educa- 
tional systems of Europe at this time the Gymnasium 
appeared, chiefly as a school preparatory to the work of 
the universities. The coming of the Reformation, with the 
influence of Luther and Melanchthon, greatly modified 
the work of this school. Luther believed strongly in the 
training of boys and girls to some manual vocation as well 
as in the studies of the schools. It was through the 

*C[. MocinK, pp, ijganiBSs; alio Davidwo, " Ariilolfc/ il i6a. 
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influence of Melanchthon, especially, that the schools 
were secularized and organized into some semblance of a 
system. 



IV. Later Development of Secondaxv Schools 

Europe 



IN 



The German Gymnasiuwi is the typical secondary school 
of early modern Europe. The program of studies, at the 
time o£ the first organization of this type of school in the 
sLvteenth century, consisted of Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and 
mathematics, with a study of rhetoric and dialectic in con- 
nection with Latin. ^ 

Toward the close o£ the seventeenth century there arose 
another influence which greatly modified the existing edu- 
cational system, and marked th« real beginning of our 
modem conception of school training. Bacon, in England, 
and Descartes and Leibnitz, in Holland and Germany, were 
leaders in the advocacy of the scientific method, a concep- 
tion of the educational process which they had inherited 
from that modern among the Greeks, Aristotle. (Cf. Da- 
vidson.) Through their influence this new conception of 
educational philosophy found its way into the educational 
systems of Europe. This was at first a movement entirely 
outside of the universities which still stood for the earlier 
monastic types of education. Conienius, who was a close 
student of the scientific movement, became one of the 
prime movers in organizing the secondary schools of 
Europe in accordance with the new inductive system of 
study. It was through him chiefly that the work of the 
Gymnasium was completely organized.'^ 

The realism of Francke was also a factor in introducing 
modem educational elements into the secondary schools 

'■ Cf. CoDipairr':, " Hiitorj of Pedagogy " (Fajrnc), p. iiaand f. 
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of Germany. An important result of his teaching was the' 
organisation in the eighteenth century of the Rialschile^ 
the courses in the early types of which included instruction 
ia religion and ethics, German, French, and Latin lan- 
guages, writing, arithmetic, drawing, history, geography, 
and the elements of geometry, mechanics, and architec- 
ture. The reckoning school ^ of the free cities may be 
said to have been the prototype of the Realscknle, and 
doubtless also of the modern type of trade school charac- fl 
teristic of the German system. Other conditions, as far as " 
secondary education is concerned, seem to have remained 
comparatively at a standstill during the eighteenth century, fl 
with, possibly, a retrogression toward ecclesiastical domi- 
nation and the emphasis of the humanities. At the same 
time in the universities the way was being prepared for] 
the great changes which were to follow. 

The Napoleonic wars, and the arousing of a national 
spirit among the German states, resulted not only in lay- 
ing the foundations for the empire, but also brought with this 
a complete reconstruction of educational policy.^ Under 
the leadership of Humboldt and Wolf the universities 
were reformed, teaching was put on a professional basis, 
and German secondary schools were reorganized on a ^ 
much broader plan than ever before. The influence of^ 
Fichte is also notable in this connection. The real signifi- 
cance of this change, so far as the program of studies is 
concerned, will become apparent by comparing the earlier] 
programs given above with those of the present. (See^ 
Appendix A.) 

Other changes no less notable in the German secondary] 
schools occurred under the great national movement follow- 

1 Sf* Jacltfon, '■■ EJueiliodul Sieni^c*"" ofSiXMtiih CenluryArilhnielic," p. i;o uidt ' 
■ CL KiUKll, " Gciman Highei SdiMU," Oupter IV. 
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ig the victorious war with France. First among these 
is the change in the character of the teaching. Under 
religious dommation those placed in charge of these 
schools were often very poorly fitted for their tasks, even 
if they had been deeply interested in their work as teach- 
ers. As a matter of fact they seem to have been most 
frequently young men who were preparing for the priest- 
hood, to whom teaching positions were given in order to 
afford them a means of support while they were under- 
going their preparation for religious ministration. 

One of the first things accomplished by Humboldt was 
to make provision for properly trained teachers for these 
schools. From this time only those having a university 
training, supplemented by some professional training and 
experience, were to receive permanent appointments as 
teachers in the Secondary schools. As a result, there is 
probably no system of secondary schools in the world 
that can compare with that of the German states in. the 
thorough efficiency and soundness of its teaching. Then, 
too, we may well imagine what a transformation came 
later to the spirit of these schools by the act which made 
them the direct instruments toward maintaining a great 
militant empire, instead of being merely a part of the 
peaceful ministration of the church. The seriousness 
of purpose, the realization that this training was for the 
preservation of an empire, naturally made the matter of dis- 
cipline quite a different consideration from anything which 
had previously existed in the schools of the Western world. 
French popular education dates from the days of the 
Revolution; and French secondary schools in the form of 
the lycee and communal colleges were a part of Napo- 
leon's plan for the organization of a great state system 
of education. Naturally enough, under the ecclesiastical 
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dominarion of educational interests throughout Europe, 
these schools were, from the first, shaped, as to the instruc- 
tion offered, by the dictation of the church, Not until 
18S2 were the public lye/ss secularized. This was a great 
step, but still the Jesuit schools were maintained side by I 
side with the fyc^e and communal colleges. The system 
of moral training introduced as a substitute for the religious 
instruction which had characterized the schools while under 
control of the church was subjected to the severest critic 
cisra by the churchmen. The students of the church 
schools were allowed to enter the examinations for the 
baccalaureate and for the government service at the close 
of the course along with the successful students of the 
public institutions. 

Like the German schools, the form of discipline waaj 
severe,* although from causes somewhat different. Here, 
instead of the burden of empire, was the possible failure 
in securing a government appointment, and also the pros- 
pect of a return to complete church domination through 
the superior strength of the private church schools. The 
work was too heavy in proportion to the brief time given 
to relaxation, and that, too, with an utter absence of games 
and vigorous sports. In this latter respect the church 
schools were superior. 

The program of studies has until recently been that of ^ 
the strongly classical type. In 1902 a new plan was " 
adopted by which a choice of different groups is offered. 
These groups are, briefly, as follows : — 

Group A, based on Latin and Greek; 
Group B, an asaocialLoa of classics and modem language ; 
Group C otFere little Latia, some modern language, and much physicail 
and mathematical science ; 

^CL HuglicAj " Thti MakiDg of Citizens," p. 715, aldo p. T^iandt 
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Group D b an association of Ecicncc and the living languages. 
(For the study programs of the lyeiti see Appendix A.) 

Under more recent reform movements the state has 
assumed control of the teaching in aU secondary schools. 
The teaching in the French secondary schools seems always 

have been of a high order of its kind, although not so 
high as that of Germany. One cannot study the system 
as it existed throughout the nineteenth century without 
finding oneself rather in sympathy with Ribot, Demolins, 
Guy&u, and other French critics of their own national 
schools, who undoubtedly did much to help on the reform 

jvement of the present. 

In England we find a marked influence upon education 
arising out of the Reformation. The first notable type of 
-condary school is the one outlined by Milton in the 
TTractate." His proposed program of studies is as follows: 

Latin — grammar, Quintilian, Calo^ Varro, Columella; 
Greek — grammar, writers oil historical philosophy; 
Creek and Latin literature with logic, rhetoric, and poetics ; 
Mathematics — carried into trigonometry, with applications to forti- 
ficatioDS, architecture, engineering, navigation^ 
Astronomy, geography, and natural philosophy j 
Ethics, economics, politics ; 
Much physical exercise with care as to diet, Music. 

Milton believed there should be but little study in the 
spring, but, rather, contact with nature afield. Thus we 
find him, like Luther, to have had a rather clear con- 
ception of the significance and tendencies of the scientific 
spirit. 

Milton's plan for an academy was not realized at the 
time : but it is evident to us now that its influence has been 
effective, along with other things, in producing the modern 
conception of secondary education among English-speaking 
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people. As an actual type of seventeenth-century English 
academyj however, we may note that of JohnWoodhouse,^ ■ 
located at Sheriffhales in Shropshire, The program of 
this school included lectures on logic, anatomy, mathe- 
matics, natural philosophy, ethics, and rhetoric, and the 
study of Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and English composition. 
Thus we find again the type of school corresponding to its^ 
contemporaries in Germany, — the regular Latin school. H 

The secondary schools of England are as distinctly 
Anglo-Saxon as are those of France characteristic of the 
French people. Their existence is best expressed, perhaps, 
by the term " voluntary." If they lack in completeness of fl 
organization, the fact is to be attributed more to an instinc- " 
tive distrust of interference by the state than to any failure 
to appreciate the value and necessity of such schools. " The ■ 
most characteristic feature of the English School," says 
R. E. Hughes, " is its great diversity." There have de- 
veloped as many as five different classes o£ secondary- 
schools, each class in turn representing different varieties. 
The five classes are those controlled (j) by private enter- 
prise, (2) by subscribers, (j) by companies, (4) by endow- 
ment of one form or another, (5) by local authority. (Cf. 
Hughes, p. 299.) 

All these types of secondary schools are very much' 
alike as to the program of studies, the central feature of 
which is found in the classic languages. One other not- 
able characteristic is the provision for plays as a part of 
the regular program, — games of many kinds in which all 
who are not actually disabled physically must participate. 
It is this out-of-doors habit in English education which 
attracted the attention of M. Demolins when comparing 
the English with the French system. It was chiefly to, 

' See E. E, Bkwii, " Miluag ol ihe Uiddle S^hMU," p. tij. 
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IS feature that he was pleased to attribute Anglo- 
Saxon superiority as compared with the men of his own 
, country.^ 

The persistent union of church and state seems to have 
spt the schools of England longer under church control 
^an is consistent with the provision of a more hberal 
modern curriculum. As it is, the sciences, mathematics, 
and even modem languages are only toleratedj and the 
great English literary classics are neglected for the study 
of those of Greece and Rome. The realization of the 
national interest in education seems to have dawned later 
upon the minds of the English people than of other Ger- 
manic races. But recent developments in the government 
schools of England show conclusively that the awakening 
has come, and that henceforth the schools will be admin- 

Itered more in the interests of national needs. 
V. Earlv Secondary Schools in America 
This review of the development of European secondary 
:hools, while interesting in itself, is of especial importance 
to us because of the influence these schools have had and 
are Still exerting upon the development of secondary edu- 
cation in this Country. The secondary types established 
in Gercoatiy, Etigland, and France were early transferred 
to the American colonies. Of these the iniiuence of the 
English schools seems to predominate, although evidences 
are not lacking of very distinct influences traceable to the 
French and German types. The Pilgrims in New Eng- 
land, the Quakers in Pennsylvania, and the Dutch in New 
York brought with them lofty conceptions of education 
and of the kind of schools the colonists should maintain. 
t was William Fenn who said: "That which makes a 



* " AbbIb-Sbbbb Supgiwrity," by JidfitWMl Peoioliiis, tiaoslated by LavigDC 
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good constitution must keep it, namely, men of wisdom 
and virtue, qualities that because they descend not with 
wOridiy inheritance must be carefully propagated by a 
virtuous education of youth, for which spare no cost, for by 
such parsimony all that is saved is lost." In Brodhead's 
"History of the State of New York" we find a fair ex- 
pi-ession of the educational ideals of the Dutch in the fol- 
lowing : " Neither the perils of war, nor the busy pursuit 
of gain, nor the excitement of political strife, ever caused 
the Dutch to neglect the duty of educating their offspring 
to enjoy that freedom for which their fathers fought 
Schools were everywhere provided, at the public expense, 
with good schoolmasters, to instruct the children of all 
classes in the usual branches of education." 

The people of Massachusetts have summed up in their 
constitution, in the following language as set down by John _ 
Adams, that lofty conception which the Pilgrims sustained W 
in regard to education as a public duty, /j^ Wisdom and 
knowledge as well as virtue, diifused generally among the 
body of the people, being necessary for the preservation of , 
their rights and liberties, and as these depend on spread' ■ 
ing the opportunities and advantages of education in the 
various parts of the country, and among the different orders 
of the people, it shall be the duty of legislatures and 
magistrates, in all future periods of the Commonwealth, to dL 
cherish the interests of literature and the sciences and all ^ 
seminaries of them, especially the university at Cambridge, 
public schools, and grammar schools in the towns; to en- 
courage private societies and pubUc institutions, by re- 
wards and immunities, for the promotion of agriculture, 
arts, science, commerce, trades, manufactures, and a na- 
tional history of the country; to countenance and inculcate 
the principles of humanity and general benevolence, public 
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and private charity, industry and frug-ality, honesty and 
punctuality in all their dealings; sincerity and humor, and 
all social affections and generous seiitiments among the 
people." 

Witti'the development of such educational sentiment as 
is thus expressed among the early colonists it is not sur- 
prising that a high type of secondary training early made 
it3 appearance in America. As early as 1743 we find the 
announcement of Franklin's plan for an academy.' Ac- 
cording to his plan all were to be taught penmanship, draw- 
ing (with perspective^ arithmetic (with accounts and the 
first principles of geometry and astronomy), and the Eng- 
ish language (grammar, oral reading, and composition). 
Great stress was laid on the teaching of English. Read- 
ings in history were made to constitute the vital center of 
^^he whole plan of instruction. Around this were to be 
^^■ranged geography, chronology, ancient customs, oratory, 
F civil government, logic, languages, morality, and religion. 
I There were also to be readings in natural history, with 
1 practical exercises in agriculture and horticulture. Com- 
merce, industry, and mechanics were to be included in the 
program. The languages to be studied were Latin, Greek, 
German, French, Spanish. The choice of language was 
™ade to depend on the preparation sought Although 
Frailtlin is said to have been influenced by Defoe, his 
coaception of an academy bears marks of that originality 
chiracteristic of all that he did. The fact that the educa- 
tional interests of Philadelphia to-day, both puhlic and pri- 
vate, have peculiar qualities which distinguish them from 
sll other American cities is doubtless due to the influence 
"i Penn and Franklin. One is not surprised, for instance, 
find in the Philadelphia of to-day a Drexel Institute, a 

• Sec E C Brawn, " MjiluoE ot tbc Uiddle Schooli," p. iGo. 
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School of Industrial Arts, and. various manual training 

schools, to say nothing of a day school of trades, of 
high school grade, for boys, — the first of its kind ia. 
America. 

In 1751 an academy was opened in Philadelphia. It 
■was organized in three schools of Latin, English, and 
m^thennatics, each undera separate master. The Moravian. 
academy of Nazareth Hal! was also founded in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1755-1756- The subjects taught in this acad- 
emy were, besides elementary branches, EngUsh, German, 
Latin, French, and Greek languages, history, geography, 
mathematics, music, drawing. The Moravian influence is 
of interest here as marking the early transfer to America 
of the educational ideals of Comenius, an influence which 
■was also felt through the use of his text-books, especially 
at Cambridge and in Boston. _ 

One of the most notable American academies, and one fl 
which we may study to some advantage in its evolution 
from an early to a modem type of private secondary school 
is Phillips Academy, at Andover, founded Ln 1778. As 
first established it was to teach : First, piety and virtue |fl 
second, English, Latin, and Greek languages, together with 
writing, arithmetic, music, and the art of Speaking; third, 
practical geometry, logic, geography ; fourth, other liberal 
arts and sciences or languages, as opportunity and ability 
might admit. A little over a century later we find it offer- 
ing two full programs of study, one English and the other 
classical. (See Appendix B.) Numerous other private 
secondary schools developed at an early day in our history. 
These were, for the most part, college preparatory schools, 
and so remain at the present time. To this type belong 
Phillips Academy and also Phillips Exeter, founded three 
years later at Exeter, New Hampshire. These institutions 
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are distinctively English in type and preserve to the pres- 
I ent time features in their organizadoa cliaracteristic of 

English secondary schools. 

[ Other less notable academies offered general instruction 

^^B such as might apply, either for a few months or as a 

^continuous course. They were generally very flexible as 

1 to courses taughtj adapting their offerings to the needs of 

such students as sought this much of higher traimng or 

preparation for college.. These academies may b$ said 

to have originated the practice of the elective system' in 

I American secondary schools. 



VI. Evolution of the Public High School 



We come now to 3. consideration of secondary education 
a part of the public school system of the United States. 
In selecting the following types the aim has been to in- 
clude sucb school systems as will best present the lead- 
ing inftuences that have been operative in the development 
of our high schools. The first secondary schools of a pub- 
lic nature were known as grammar schools after their 
English prototype. These were schools of the Latin type, 
and were organized chiefly as college preparatory schools. 
As we shall sec in a later chapter,^ these schools were 
established generally throughout the colonies, and espe- 
claliy in New England, Early in the nineteenth century 
we find some dissatisfaction developing with regard to the 
program of studies offered by the grammar schools. In 
Boston this feeling found expression in the appointment of 
1 Special committee to draft plans for a new type of sec^ 
indary school. The need of such a school is set forth 
"1 the following words : " The mode of education now 



■TiKiuljcctof cltctim will be Ibuiul malt fully diaCiusnl in Chapter VII. 
» CC Chtplic II. 
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Adopted, and the branches of knowledge that are taught 
^t our ETiglish Grammar school, are not sufficiently exten- 
sive nor otherwise calculated to bring the powers of the 
mind into operation nor to qualify a. youth to fill usefully 
and respectably many of those stations, both public and 
private, in which he may be placed," ^ 

As a result there was organized in 1S21 the Boston Eng- 
lish Classical School, afterward known as the English High 
School The first program of studies proposed for this 
school, which was exclusively for boys, was as follows : " — 

First Class. — Composition, reading from the most approved authon, 
exercises in criticism, CQmpgsing 2 critical ia^ysi^ of the language, 
Uammai, and style of the best English authors, their errors and beau- 
ties, declama.tion, geograpby, arithmetic continued. 

Secmid Class. — Composition, reading, ejcercises in cridcism, decla- 
mation, algebra, ancient and modern history and chronology, logic, 
geometry, plane trigoaometry, and ita application to mensuration of 
heights and distances, navigation, surveying;, mensuration of surfaces 
and solids, forensic discussions. 

Third Class. — Composition, exerdsea in criticism, dedamation, 
mathematics, logic, history, particularly that of the Unilcd States, natu- 
ral philosophy, iscludiug astronomy, mural aud i>alidcal philusopliy. 

Here we find the first school of the Realschule type in 
America. 

In the report of the examinera of the English High 
School for 1S50, of which body S, K. Lothrop waa chair- 
man, the following recommendation appears: — 

" Intellectual philosophy, political economy, and lh« Spanish language, 
ought to be introduced as a pajt <A the caurse. The last two btadches 
are of direct importance to every businessman in thb country, and the 
iirst should form a part of any system of general intellectual ^nd moral 
culture." 

■ Quolal rrnin icHimI commtllH'i npott ta ibt BuCOA lixni neMiiif. Sm Bhjwb, p. ^g, 

■ Cr. Brawn, pp. 3oa--3ai. 
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Again in the report of the examining committee for 1856 
occurs the following comment with reference to the First, 
graduating, class of the high school; — 

" In Astronomy, particularly nautical Astronomy, in Natural P^iloso- 
phy, particularly la the department of mechanic powers and hydraulics, 
in the French language, and in some portions of Moral Philosophy and 
[he Evidences of Christianity, there was a ^ingiilar degree of uniforin 
Correctness cihibit^d." 

In 185S' the studies of the First (highest) class were 
enumerated as follows : Trigonometry, and its application 
to surveying, navigation, mensuration, etc., astronomy, 
natiu'al philosophy, moral philosophy, poUticaL economy, 
natural theology. Christian evidences, English literature, 
and the French language. The examinations upon these "^ 
subjects occupied two whole days. 

Thus we are enabled to catch glimpses of the forces 
which were operative in developing this first high school 
in America, and, consequently, of the tendencies of our 
earlier secondary public educa.tion. (For later programs 
^i the Boston high schools, see Appendix B.) 
|A study of some of the later programs of this school 
Allows that a much broader conception of secondary train- 
ing has developed since its first organtration. Not only is 
there a considerable degree o! choice provided for, but we 
find Latin reappearing as one of the optional languages. 
Commercial work finds some recognition, and the natural [ 
Science work takes on a distinctly modem character. The 
otgauisation of a Girls' High School followed, but not 
ijntil some time after that of the English High School 
^or Boys. Cooking was introduced into the program of 
his school in 1SS5. 
In 1893 the Mechanic Arts School was opened. The 

> Sec BoHOD Report ibr iS^S. 
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following quotation from the report of Principal C. W. ' 
Parmenter in 1895 is significant as plainly setting forth 
what was then considered as the function of such a school 
in distinction from a regular trade school : " The important 
distinction hetween trade schools and manual training high 
schools cannot be too strongly emphasized, for these two 
classes of institutions are likely to be confused in the ^ 
public mind. It is the function of a trade school to teachfl 
thoroughly any one of many trades as rapidly as the ~ 
student's ability will permit. No instruction is given that 
does not bear directly upon the chosen trade. Obviously, 
the choice of occupation tnust be made on entering the 
school. If experience demonstrates that the choice is 
unfortunate, a change necessarily involves considerable loss 
of time. If a boy begins to learn the carpenter's trade and 
discovers, after a time, that he has special aptitude for sign 
painting, the time spent at the bench will not shorten the 1 
period required to acquire skill with the brush. But theM 
conditions of modern industrial life demand the establish-™ 
ment of trade schools as a substitute for the apprentice 1 
system, which is rapidly becoming obsolete. They are afl 
priceless boon to ambitious boys in the vast army whose " 
general education must end with the grammar school, for^ 
they offer an opportunity to secure quickly a place in tho^f 
ranks of skilled workmen. Nevertheless, the functions of ~ 
a trade school are strictly special; general education does^ 
not fall within its scope. H 

" The manual training school, on the contrary* teaches the 
elements of mechanic arts primarily on account of their 
educational value, just as arithmetic and geometry are 
taught But the manual dexterity and the knowledge of 
tools, materials, drafting, and methods of construction 
acquired at school serve to advance boys many stages 
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jward the mastery of any trade. Moreover, their ele- 
mentary but systematic knowledge of the entire field of 
mechanic arts gives them the same advantage in dealing 
with the difficult problems of any trade that a liberal edu- 
cation gives to the student of law or medicine." 

It may be noted here that the above characterization of 
a manual training high school has been repeated in schools 
of a like nature organized in both the East and the West. 
Among these are the manual training schools of New 
York, Brookline, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, and 
Tndianapolis. Boston also now includes in her secondary 
group a high school of commerce for boys, a high school 
of practical arts for girls, and several regular mixed high 
schools similar to those of the West. 

Summing up the record of Boston's secondary schools, 
we find first the type of the Cymnasitim of the correspond- 
ing period as illustrated in the grammar school and Latin 
school. Then follows the English High School represent- 
ing the Reahchuh type. Later, as the number of schools 
increased, and as a more liberal view of secondarjr educa- 
tion developed, we find the English High School returning 
to the classics through the elective system. At the same 
time we find the more specialized type of training making; 
lis appearance In the cooking department of the Girls' 
School, and a little later in the organization of the manual 
arts schools above mentioned. At the present time Massa- 
chusetts is among the leaders in a movement for the estah- ' 
lishment of trade schools of a secondary grade. 

The early secondary work of New York was in her acad- 
emies. In 1784 the Board of Regents of the University 
of New York wag provided for by statute. This Board of 
Regents was put in control of all the public educational in- 
teiests of the state, and of such private interests, to a cer- 
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tain extent, as might be willing to work under their rules. 
In November, 17S7, two schools, Erasmus Hall and Clinton 
Academy, were duly incorporated as secondary schools 
under the supervision of the Regents.* These, with Co- 
lumbia College, constituted the first three institutions of the 
University. In 1788 the two academies mentioned enrolled 
25 and 53 students, respectively. According to the report 
for the same year it appears that Erasmus Hall agreed to 
maintain two departments; the first to comprise the Latia 
and Greek languages, with geography and the outlines of 
ancient and modem history ; the second, the English lan- 
guage, reading, writing, arithmetic, and bookkeeping. It 
was also agreed that the French language should be taught 
. to those that requested it, and that elocution should be given 
in both departments. 

In the case of Clinton Academy it seems that the first 
class had 12 scholars in the Latin and Greek languages, 
logic, natural philosophy, mathematics, and geography ; and 
ttiat the second class had 17 in English grammar, writing, 
arithmetic, and accountantship, and that such as desired it 
were taught the French language. 

At the same meeting there were authorized two courses 
c-i" study: (r) a course for students preparing for college, 
:,'.:! (2) a course adapted to the needs of those whose edu- 
(.-.ition ends with the secondary school. Since that time 
the Regents have exercised control over the program of 
studies for all schools. They have defined the limits of 
elementary and secondary education, and have prepared 
syllabuses covering all subjects taught. Throughout they 
have sought criticism and suggestions from teachers and 
principals as, in part, the basis for revision from time to 
time. 

~'- > Sc« Bullelm 17, 190J, New York State Eduration Department, pp. 3-4. 
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The coming of the high school is a late event in the city 

New York. This occurred ia 1897.^ Now there are in 
lew York City several great high schools of different 
types, such as the De Witt Clinton High School for Boys, 
the Wadleigh High School for Girls, the High School of 
Commerce, the Morris (coeducational) High School of the 
Bronx, the new Stuyvesant manual training high school, and 
the various Brooklyn high schools. 

While the forward raovement may fairly be characterized 
as conservative, yet it has brought the secondary schools 
of New York well forward among progressive schools of 
their kind. From two academies in 1787 the number of 
secondary schools in the state has increased to 799. The 
list of subjects included in the Academic Syllabus of 1905 
is fairly indicative of the progress made as well as the 
scope o£ the work now included in the programs of those 
schools, (See Appendix C-) 

Thus we see in the case of New York a. development 
which is entirely -unique so far as American schools are 
concerned. In the conception of a university which it 
embodies it is strikingly like the French system. From 
the very inception of the system under our existence as a 
nation the schools of this great commonwealth have moved 
forward in one closely coordinated group of educational 
mterests. In their present form the secondary schools 
embody practically every phase of secondary activity now 
considered as belonging to the machinery of this stage of 
the educative process. . , 

Another high school system which shows very clearly 
the stages in the evolutionary process through which this 
part oE our educational system has passed, is that of St. 
Louis. A further reason for taking this city as a typical 
case is the fact that its high schools have had a unique 

> A bigh aJioal wu argwiizcd ia iSsj b>i siupciidcil la iSjt, 
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development among Western schools. The first St. Louis 
high school was organized in 1853, and the nest year a 
buOding was erected for high school purposes. In 1S56 
the following rule was promulgated for this school: — ■ 

" RuU 63.' — The studies of the High School shall constitute a. Gen- 
erala,TiA fiwr^ctj/ course- The Classical t^o-arf,^ (ag at present arranged) 
shaJl occupy four years, nnd shall include the studies required for a.dmjs- 
sioa la the best American colleges; and may be coBtinued by longer' 
attendance, through ill the studies requisite for a good classical educa- 
tion. 

"The General coatss shall occupy four years, and shall embrace the 
mathematics and drawing necessary for an accomplished engineer ; the 
Lalin language, so far as possible and desirable for general culture, for 
more thorough acquaintance with general grammar and with our own. 
language, and to facilitate the acquisition of modem language; the 
reading and speaking of German and French; and such studies in 
science and literature as shall best fit pupils for diiTereat departineata 
of bosiness, and make them generally iatdligeDt." 



Here we have that conception of a high school which, in 
Jefferson's scheme for education, would have been the local 
higher Institution covering not only secondary but collegiate 
wort, if the conditions demanded. The community itself 
should fix the upper limit, if any was to be placed, to the 
program of studies which this school might offer. Further, 
in the language of the last clause, we find expressed that 
conception of the elective system which seems to have been 
logically carried out in the later development of St. Louis 
high schools. 

In 1 863 we find the program of studies more definitely 
outlined, and a choice given between two courses, copies of 
which are given in Appendix D. It will be found interest- 
ing to compare these courses with Milton's proposed course 

< Sec Si. Louis Report fat 1856. 
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for an academy, with the courses of the German Gymna- 
sium and Rcalsckule, and the French lych, and with 
that of the first English high school of Boston. 

These courses remained in force until Dr. William T. 
Harris became superintendent. His second report' dis- 
cusses fully the college requirements for entrance and the 
general scope and needs of high school work. In succeed- 
ing reports he discusses at length the high school course, 
analyzing it into its elements and discussing each with 
reference to its purpose in the process of educating youth. 
This discussion is among the earliest marking the advocacy 
of a psychological hasis for the determination of the con- 
tent of the curriculum of high schools. In 1S74-1875 a 
somewhat radical chaage of program was introduced as a 
result of the influence of Dr. Harris. (See Appendix D.) 
The changes thus brought about mark all the difference, 
practically, between a heavy, traditional program including 
much of what is now really college work, and a modem, 
well-balanced high school program. (For later programs 
of these same schools see Appendix D.) 

The more recent development of high school interests 
in St. Lonis still leaves a strong central school with a 
broadly elective general program, and along with this 
two excellent manual training high schools. These latter 
schools are not of the trade-school type, as may be seen 
"by an examination of the very liberal courses which they 
offer. It is the present policy of this school system to 
maintain the organic unity of secondary work. To this 
end both manual arts and commercial courses will be pro- 
vided in all the high schools of the city. To-day the high 
schools of St, Louis offer, in all, nine distinct programs, 
as follows ; scientific, classical, general, art, college classi- 

> Sec St, LauuRcpDctfoc 1869. 
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cal, college scientific, commercial, manual trainingt and a 
course preparatory to teachers' college, 

It is a fact worthy of consideration here that the newer 
schools of the West were for the most part free from much 
of the traditional Old World influence which dominated 
most of the earlier Eastern secondary schools, and which, 
curiously enough, we see prevailing also in the earlier 
stages of development of the St. Louis high school. 
Rightly speaking, indeed, we may say that the Middle 
West is the real first home of the typical American high 
school, Jn Chicago, for instancCf the first high school 
was organized in 1856, As early as 1866^ we find the 
program of studies for this high school to be : — 

Gemeral Department 
Istyear. Algebra. 

German or Lntia. 

Physical Geography \ \ Physiology J. 
id year- Geometry. 

German or Latin. 

Universi) Hbtpry { \ EoWay 1- 
^d year- Trigonomelry and Surveying i i AstroiKtiny {. 

German or Latia or French. 

Naturat Philosophy. 

Rhetoric ^ ; English Literature j-. 

^hyear. Chemistry i; Geology!. 

German or Lalia or French. 

Intellectual Philosophy J ; Bookkeeping ^. 

ConstiCutioQ of United States J ; Political Economy J. 

Classical Depastmbht 
ulytar. Algebra. 

Latin. 

Physical Geography \ ; Physiology ). 
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^ year, Geowetfy. 
Latin. 

Universal Histojyr 
Greek, last j ^esx:. 
"^y^ar- Greek. 
Latin. 

Natural Philosophy I ; English Literature {. 
^hyeoTt Greek. 

Latin, including Prose Composition. 
(See Appendix £ for recent progranw.) 

In all their subsequent development the program of 
studies for the Chicago schools has been on a broad mod- 
ern basis, although in the developmcBt of the later types 
of industrial education there seems to be a distinct ten- 
dency to revert to the Eastern plan of segregating these 
from the general high school type. What is true of Chi- 
cago in respect to the evolution of secondary training in 
general is also true of most of the important minor cities 
of the Middle West and the Pacific coast. This statement 
does not apply, howeverj in the case of industrial education. 

Along with the changes which have occurred In the 
program of studies since the first organization of second- 
ary schools in this country are to be noted important 
changes in methods and in discipline. In these changes 
the schools of the Middle West have also taken the lead. 
It is to thenj that is to be attributed the chief influence 
which has brought into general use the laboratory method 
in science, and the more general application of the scien- 
tific method in teaching. From the severe methods of 
discipline inherited from England and other European 
schools the high schools of the Middle West have ted us 
into the adoption of that peculiar democratic type of high 
school discipline which is the crowning glory of the Amer- 
ican educational system. 
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We have seen in this brief historical review and com- 
parative study tlie lines of influence whicli have come ta 
our high schools from the corresponding schools of Eu- 
rope. We may also note some features which are dis- 
tinctively American. Among the most important of these 
is, first of all, the fact that our schools are established and 
maintained, at public cost, for the masses. They are sup- 
ported by local taxation and their government is by local 
authorities. They are characteristically coeducational ex- J 
cept in those sections where European types have domi- , 
nated from the firsL Even in these sections the later 
tendency is to coeducational schools. Thus far the pre-fl 
vailing practice has been to preserve the organic unity of 
high schools rather than to segregate them into general 
and industrial types. Instead of such segregation the 
elective system is in vogue, thus ma-king diversity of cur- 
riculum possible along with organic unity. 



PROBLEMS SUGGESTED FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION 

1. The growth of sciiooU in the free cities of mediieval Europe and , 
their influence on modera secondary schools. 

3, The early scientific movement and its etTect on secondarf] 
education. 

3. The edHcational teaching? of Conieniqg and Fraacfce as affecting 
secondary schools. 

4. Humboldt's policy concerning secondary education, 

5. The influence of Christianity upon the early development of, 
secondary education. 

6. Napoleon^s scheme for national education and the place of the! 
secondary school in it. 

7. Old World traditions as affecting secondary education in the. 
United States. 

S. The " graiamar schools " af colonial days aad later. 

BefaMBCB*,— "Teit-book in the History of Educaiion," Monivw: " Histor- 

Ical Survey ai Pte-Ctiniiian Educalic^," Laurie; "Arislode bh-iI Ihe Anclciil 
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Edncationa] Ideals," also " Education of the Greek People," Davidson; "Old 
Greek Education," Mabafiy; "History of Pedagogy," Parker; "Study of the 
Prototypes of the Modern Non-Professional School among the Greeks and 
Romans," Anderson; Ped. Sem. 14:1-38; "Hisloiy of Education," Painter; 
" History of Ancient and Modem Education," Williams; "Educational Signifi- 
cance of Sixteenth Century Arithmetic," Jackson; "Christian Schools and 
Scholars," Drane; " A Study of Mediieval Schools and School Work," Anderson ; 
Fed, Sem. 14:933-383; "Educational Reformers," Quick; "Humanism in Edu- 
cation," Jebb; "The Great Didactic," "Orbis Pictus," Comeniua; "Tractate on 
Education," Milton; "Comenius," also "Milton's Theory of Education" (in 
"Essays and Addresses"), Laurie; "Education in the Nineteenth Centuiy," 
Roberts; "National Education in the German Slates," Barnard; "Educational 
FonndationB of Trade and Industry," Ware; "Systems of Education," Gill; 
"English Education," Sharpless; "Making of Qtizens," Hughes, R. E.; "English 
National Education," Holman; "The Educational Systems of Great Britain and 
Ireland," Balfoui ; " German Higher Schools," Riusell ; " A General View of the 
Histoid and Oi^fanization of Public Education in the German Empire," W. Lexis 
(tr. by Tamson) ; U. S. Commissioner of Education, Report of 1S99-1900, Vol. I., 
I^Sa8-S43, article on "Secondary Education In Germany"; "A French Eton," 
Arnold; U. S. Commissioner's Report, 1905, Vol. I^ article on "Education in 
France"; "Our Colonial Curriculum," Meriwether; "Education in the United 
States," Boone; "History of Education in the United States," Dexter; "Making ol 
the Middle Schools," Brown ; "The New York PublicSchools," Palmer; Regent's 
Reports, University of New York; Bulletin aj, "Secondary Education," New York 
Sta4« Education Department; Reports of Boston, St. Louis, Chicago, Kansas 
Ci^; " Hie Central High School of PbiladelpMa," Edmonds. 



CHAPTER 11 

LEGAL STATUS OF HIGH SCHOOLS 

A feofle's estimate of the V3.1ue of an iastdtutdon is 
often expressed in the laws they make, It is probably 
true of education, for instance, that the laws concerning 
the schools of the masses are the highest expression on 
the part of their leaders as to the training of the young in 
which the masses are able to acquiesce. School laws are 
certainly the basis for all school administration. No dis- 
cussion having to do with the administration of secondary 
schools, therefore, would be complete without some va- 
quiry as to the legislation which stands back of such 
administration. 

I. Legal Enactments por Coloniai, Schools 

For the beginning of this legal status in America we are 
not left in doubt. We must go directly to the history of 
the colonies.' We find that as early as November, 1G47, 
by a decree o£ the General Courtj the colonists of Massa- 
chusetts set a legalized approval on secondary education. 
This decree reads as follows : " And it is forthwith ordered 
that where any town shall increase to the number of one 
hundred families or householders, they shall set up a 
grammar school, the master thereof being able to instruct 
youth so far as they may be fitted for the university, pro- 

^ Far the facta Kferrijig to coloniaL IcgislauDii on acTiDala g^vcD in the ncjtt tew pages the 
aulhof is ]ti^e\y indetiied ta Clewi, " EduciliaiiBl LcgisUliaa aai AdminiitriitioB of Ih* 
Calariial Qaveiamenti." 
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vided, that if any town neglect that performance hereof 
above one year, Chat every such town shall pay five pounds 
to the next school till they shall perform the order." 

There is surely no uncertain note about this. The act 
goes directly and vigorously to the accomplishment of a 
desired purpose. Similar acts were put in force by Con- 
necticut and New Hampshire. Rhode Island, a little more 
democratically inclined, perhaps, by the nature of her 
foundation, intrusted to town governments and to chari- 
table persons and corporations the prerogative of making 
provision for secondary education. 

In the province of New Amsterdam, through the coop' 
eration of the town and the West India Company, a gram- 
mar school was first opened in 1659. This course was 
confirmed later under British possession, and in 1702 the 
General Assembly of the province of New York passed 
an act establishing a grammar free school in the city of 
New York. The nature of this school, as well as the 
custotn then in force as to licensing of teachers, is well 
expressed by the following document issued by the gov- 
ernor to the first teacher under the new act : — 

*To Mr. George Muihson, Greeting: 

" I do hereby authorize and impowci you to teach and keep scliCKil 
within the City of New York, and to instruct ail children with whom 
i)*ou shall be entrusted in the Eng'liah, Latin and Creek tongues or 
nguages and also in the arts of writing and srithmetic- Yon are 
ber^fore carefuJly and diligently to discharge the duty of school- 
tnasier in the said city and you are to receive and enjoy all such 
pri-v-jleges and advantages as to the office and place of a sghool master 
doth or may belong. Whereof the mayor, aJl his Majesty's justices of 
the peace aad other officers -within the said city are hereby required 
to take notice and govern themselves accordingly. 

"Given under my hand ariil seal at arms at FoU Anne in New York, 
^ twenty-fif^h day of April, 1704. 

"COBBURV." 
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In Pennsylvania the school which came to be known as 
the William Penn. Charter School was evidently at least 
partially secondary in nature. It was founded in 16S9 and 
provided for " maintaining:, teaching and instructing such 
and so many poor children o£ both sexes in reading, "work, 
languages, arts and sciences." 

Maryland, as early as 1694, passed an act providing for 
the estabUshment of "a free school or schools, or place of 
study of Latin, Greek, writing, and the like," Other acts 
subsequent to this provided for fechools in different parts 
of the province. 

In 1710 the legislature of North Carolina passed an act 
for the establishment of free schools to teach grammar^ and 
other arts and sciences. The master of the school was to 
be "capable to teach the learned languages, that is to say, 
the Latin and Greek tongues, and also the usefu l parts of 
mathematics." 

From these facts it is easy to see that a pretty general 
sendraent in favor of Latin schools prevailed throughout 
the colonies. Evidence is not lacking that this sentiment 
was, more or less, disseminated from the New England 
colonies and from Pennsylvania. This readily prepares 
us to find the legal status of secondary schools clearly de- 
fined even in the early laws of the Ne.w England states. 

11. Laws regulating New England High Schools 

Most of these states at the present time, either directly 
or by implication, set forth in pretty definite terms the 
characteristics of a modem high school. Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont give specific definitions, the most 
complete of which is in the Vermont law. It reads as fol- 
lows ; " A school maintained by a town, city or incorporated 
school district for thirty-three or more weeks in each school 
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year, taught by a teacher or teachers of competent ability, 

/ good inora,ls and legal-CertiilcatiQlir having an established 

course or courses of study for four years, or a part thereof, 

said course or courses following a nine years' elemeatary 

course or Us equivalent, and providing instruction in ill or 

part of the subjects usually taught in secondary schools of 

good standing, such as the English language and literature, 

higher mathematics, history, natural, political, social, moral 

and industrial sciences, ancient and modern languages, art, 

^^music and physical culture, shall be a high school." 

^ft Laws which further define the status of Vermont high 

^schools provide that any town may, and every town of 

twenty-five hundred population or more must, maintain a 

high school; that instruction shall be such as to fit pupils 

for college ; that towns having incorporated graded schools 

or academies may arrange to send pupils to these at public 

expense ; that where no high school or academy exists 

boards must provide for instruction in other near-hy towns ', 

that within certain limitations, towns thus paying tuition to 

other towns may be allowed a rebate of the same by the 

I treasurer of the state. 

' While the Vermont laws are somewhat more specifically 
worded than others, yet the chief points embodied in them 
may be considered as characteristic of New England. Ad- 
ditional provisions in other New England states are: In 
some states, as Massachusetts and Connecticut, transporta- , 
tion is provided, at state expense, to those attending at a 
neighboring town ; in the latter state night schools are re- 
quired to be established in towns of ten thousand or more 
population ; in Massachusetts every city and town contain- 
ing twenty thousand or more inhabitants shall maintain 
the teaching of manual training as part of its high school 
system, and evening high schools must be maintained by 
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every city of fifty thousand or more; m Rhode Island 
the high school is largely controlled by a state board of 
education. 

Another feature common to some of the New England 
states is legislation providing for the establishment of in- 
dustrial schools of different types. 

III. Middle Atlantic States 

Passing to the Middle Atlantic states a marked change 
U apparent. New Jersey alone defines the high school, 
and then only in very general terms. In all these states 
the establishment of high schools is left almost entirely to 
the discretion of boards of education, Delaware does not 
mention high schools in her laws, but the implication is 
that they are a part of the common free schools. 

In Pennsylvania the secondary schools are divided into 
three classes. The first class, or grade, includes four-year 
high schools, the second grade three-year schools, and 
the third grade two-year schools. These high schools re- 
ceive state aid according to grade. Children living in dis- 
tricts not having high schools may have their tuition and 
books paid for by the district from which they go. Joint 
township or district high schools may also be estab- 
lished. Teachers' certificates must state the branches 
to be taught by the holder. The course of instruction 
for high schools must be prescribed or approved by the 
state superintendent. 

The laws of the state of New York provide for the 
appropriation of "Szo per year for a school year of at 
least thirty-two weeks, or a proportionate amount for a 
period of not less than eight weeks for each non-resident 
pupil attending the academic department of such school 
from districts in this state not maiataining such academic 
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department and who shall be sdmitted to such academic 
department without other expense for tuition than that 
provided herein." This applies only to approved high 
schools. A later law further provides that where the cus- 
tomary tuition charge is more than ^20 per year the dis- 
trict from which the pupil goes may, by vote, make up the 
additional amount. 

Another interesting feature in the case of New York 
k that the state makes a special appropriation to high 
schools providing professional instruction in the prin- 
ciples of education and in the method of instmction. 
These courses must be of at least thirty-eight weeks' dura- 
tion in each school year. Minnesota also appropriates 
the sum of $7S0 ^ year to four-year high schools that 
maintain courses for normal instruction in the common 
branches. 

The laws of New York place the responsibility of 
constructing courses of study upon the local boards of 
education. The Regents of the University, however, 
are charged with the annual apportionment of nearly 
5550,000 among approved secondary schools having 
membership in the University, Now as the Regents 
fix the regulations with which these schools must com- 
ply, they thereby exercise practical control over the pro- 
grams of study of such schools, whether public or private. 
Pursuant to this directive authority, the state department 
also issues a syllabus for secondary schools, subject to re- 
i-ision once in five years, and outlining rather definitely 
the courses of instruction that must be pursued by stu- 
dents that take state examinations under the regulations 
governing the apportionment of the distributable fund for 
aid to secondary schools. 
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IV, The North Central and Western Groups 

Among the States of the North Central and Westera' 
groups, the secondary school stands out prominently iii 
the laws of Ohio, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and California. 
In two of these states, Ohio and Minnesota, the high 
school is fully defined. (See Appendix G.) In. Ohio and 
Missouri high schools are classiHed in three grades, the 
same as in Pennsylvania. 

The following states in these groups make legal pro-1 
vision for the establishment of township or union district 
high schools : Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Missouri, Colorado, South Dakota, Utah, Washington. 
Similar provision Is made in the laws of New Jersey, West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Arizona. 

The purpose of providing for such schools is chiefly,! 
first, to enable rural districts to furnish high school facili- 
ties for the more advanced pupils; second, to make aJ 
larger high school district in order the more justly to dis- 
tribute the burden of maintaining high schools in country 
towns and cities. 



V. Township And County High Schools 

The idea of the township high school seems to hav 
originated in Indiana. It probably owes its origin to thej 
congressional act which set aside ore section in each town- 
ship for school purposes. This type of school flourishes i 
in Indiana, where 580 were reported in 1904. fl 

In lUinois the township school has proved a means of^^ 
enlarging the high school district, and thus establishing 
strong high schools in districts where they would otber^j 
wise be impossible. These township schools are usuallj 
located in cities or towns. They enjoy many advantage 
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as compared with city and town high schools. They are 
free from many of the disturbing influences to be found 
in small cities and towns. They are more Capable finan- 
cially, and are thus able to have better buildings, equip- 
ment, and teachers. The teachers, being better paid, stay^ 
iger in one school, thus giving stability and greater con- 
luity to the work of the high school 
The only important objection to these schools is in the 
fact that they are divorced from the otherwise unified 
system of graded schools. Forty or more have been es- 
tablished in Illinois, and in recent years they have become 
ire and more popular. 

"For similar reasons we find the following states have 
pven legal sanction to the establishment of county High 
schools: Indiana, Wisconsin (agricultural), Iowa, Kansas, 
Colorado, Nevada, Nebraska, California, Oregon, Montana, 
Oklahoma. Maryland, Virginia, Tennessee, Alabama, Mis- 
Mssippi, and Florida among the Southern group make simi- 
lar provision for county schools. A more recent feature 
bthe county high school fund as established in Nebraska 
and Kansas. In the latter state an enactment passed in 
I?os established a county high school fund which is made 
distributable to districts maintaining free high schools. 
This is known as the Barnes law, and has the effect of 
giving to every youth in Kansas the advantages of a high 
ichool education free of all tuition. It is a local option 
measure, but has already been, adopted by forty-three 
counties. (See Appendix F.) 

The county high school is doubtless an offshoot from 
JfiRerson's conception, of a. school system. It is a type of 
institutiou which serves a very important purpose, or 
father purposes ; for it has been found useful in different 
wiys than Jefferson ever dreamed of. It is becoming 
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more and mere common in the South and in the moutitaid 
ous states of the West. In the South, among other thln^ 
it greatly simplifies the control of high schools for the" 
whites in those sections where the negro population is 
relatively large. In the West it makes posaihle high 
schools in regions where the people of a. county are con- 
fined chiefly to the valleys, and where often the greater 
part of the county is practicatly uninhabitable. 

In both the above situations the county high school 
often becomes a great boon, as it makes possible a good 
high school training for all, even in regions too sparsely 
settled by white people, or by any people, to admit of 
maintaining high schools in smaller districts. 

Vr. States having Limited Enactments or not mek- 
TtONiNG High Schools 

In the following states the only legal enactments con- 
cerning high schools are those authorizing boards oi 
education to establish such higher grade schools : Mary- 
land, Florida, Louisiana, Arkansas (makes it the duty of 
boards), Wyoming (the constitution makes it mandatory), 
and the territory of New Mexico. In several of the 
states the action of the board is made conditional on a 
vote by the people of the district. In the case of Vir- 
ginia the law specifies that the schools of higher grade are 
not to be allowed to interfere with the schools of lower 
grade. The Maine law especially declares that "the an- 
cient or modem languages and music shall not be taught 
therein [referring to high schools] except by direction of 
the superintending school committees having supervision 
thereof." 

In a number of states the teaching of physiology and 
hygiene with reference to intoxicants and narcotics is pt% 
scribed as part of the high school course. 
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In five states, Delaware, Texas, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Idaho, no mention whatever is made of hi^h schools in 
the laws. The same is true of Illinois so far as the gen- 
eral school law is concerned. In several special charters 
of cities in Illinois high schools are provided for, as also 
,imder the township high school law. 

In all of the states where the law is silent in regard to 
high schools it is fair to say that the general statutory 
provisions for schools may readily be construed to include 
such schools. In many states, in fact, the constitutions, 
in providing for the estahlighment of schools, are readily 
capable of such construction. In one or two cases only 
does the constitution specifically mention high schoqls.*^ 
In the case of Illinois the constitution declares that " the 
General Assembly shall provide a thorough and efficient 
system of free schools, whereby all children of this state 
may receive a good common school education," The 
courts have construed the phrase " common school educa- 
tion " as properly including the high schools. Another 
interesting case as recent as 1904 is that of the Board of 
Education of Lawrence, Kansas, vs. Dick ei at, in which 
the state supreme court ruled m substance that high schools 
are a part of the free common schools of Kansas, and 
therefore tuition cannot rightfully be charged for attend- 
ance at such schools by any person of legal school age. 
Both these decisions are in accord with that of the famous 
Kalamazoo case, which sustained the law giving to school 
boards in Michigan the authority and making it their duty 
to establish high schools when ordered by vote of the. 
people. These cases^ may be said to express the status 



' Set coMliliitioiu ot Wyoming ind Utah. 

■ Sec niinaii 91-61 3, caKoF Rkhardi ni. Kaymond: alio Kanvii Ytari of Education ol 
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of high schools in all states where no special mention is 
made of them in the law. 



VII. Importance of Recent Legislation 

The past few years have seen great changes in many 
states with regard to legal provisions for establishing and 
maintaining high schools. This is particularly true of the 
South and West. These newer provisions lift the high 
school into greater prominence as a factor in our legalized 
system of schools. One of the prominent elements in 
this legal phase of educational movement is the effort to 
find a more satisfactory basis for maintaining high schools. 
As the popular demand for high school education has 
increased at a rapid rate, school authorities have found it 
necessary to provide more adequate financial support in 
order to keep pace with this growth without neglectin|^ 
the elementary schools. ^| 

Aside from the question of financing the higher schools, 
a frequent subject for legislative enactment has been 
along the line of industrial training, including manual 
training, domestic arts, and agriculture. These elements 
are thrusting themselves into the field of high school ad- 
miniatratlon with great insistence at the present time, with 
indications that the next decade is to bring many changes 
from Our present scheme of secondary education. 

VIII. State High School Boards 

State high school boards or state boards of educaffoir 
having more or less definite supervision over high schools, 
especially with reference to the program of studies and 
the apportionment of state aid, are provided for by the 
laws of Rhode Island, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Lou- 
isiana, Arizona (territorial), Indiana, Minnesota, Virginia, 
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South Carolina, North Dakota, and Washington.' In a. 
great majority of cases, however, the program of studies 
is subject to the approval oi local boards of education. 
The usual procedure in these cases is for the principal or 
superintendent to make recommendations subject to the 
approval of the board. 



IX. Certification of High School Teachers 



f The situation among the states as regards the certifica- 
I tion of high school teachers is by no means uniform. In 
L a majority of cases no discrimination is made between 
^^kch certification and that of teachers of elementary 
^schools. In such instances the standard is usually that of 
the first grade common school certificate. This is true 
in most of the New England and Eastern states; but in 
these cases the standard for elementary certificates is 
usually higher in the case of first grades than in the West 
and South, and includes several of the more fundamental 
high school subjects. 

In Pennsylvania the certificate must state the branches 
to be taught, including high school subjects. West Vir- 
ginia requires that examinations be passed on high school 
subjects to be taught by the applicant, in addition to the 
common branches. In Indiana the general law for cer- 
tification of teachers has been interpreted by the state 
department of education to mean that high school teachers 
must be examined on subjects to be taught. In Wisconsin 
secondary teachers are held to certain special rei^uiremeuts 
as to certification. In Oklahoma a general certificate or 
ate high school certificate is required. 
West Virginia, Virginia, Ohio, Nebraska, Colorado, Ne^ 
da, California, and Oklahoma provide for the issuance 

> IntbccuEoCNcw Varli lli[; lamc Tuiiclfan u vesled in tile REgeots Ot the UnivGHJlJ/, 



of a special high school teachers' certificate. This latter 
plan would seem to be the consistent one. It is rather 
remarkable that a system of certification should have be- 
come so generally prevalent in regard to high school 
teachers which is in no sense in harmony with the plain 
reading of most of the state laws on this subject 

In nearly all states one of the requirements of a valid 
contract is that the teacher who is party to the same shall 
have a certificate giving assurance of competency to teach. 
With secondary teachers, however, the examinatioQ and 
certification usually bear little or no relationship to the 

y candidate's competency to teach^the subjects required tttM 
be taught in the high school. 'iSuch a state of things i& ™ 
not calculated to elevate professional standards amon^ 
teachers., If we argue that superintendents and boards 
are competent to protect the schools against poorly quali- 
J fied teachers and to preserve a high standard of excellence 
among secondary schools, then we are making out a pretty 
strong case against the necessity of any certification at all. 
If teachers are to be licensed, over and above some 
reliable evidence of adequate training in scholarship and 
professionally, let us insist upon a licensing which fairly 
meets the spirit, and intent of existing legislation on the, 
subject 



X. Provisions for Financial Support 

Probably the most fundamental point in the legal status 
of public secondary education is to he found in the provi- 
sions made for its financial support. We have found that 
some of the states do not legally recognize the high school 
as a special department of the common schools. If to 
these we add other states which go no farther than to 
authorize the establishment of high schools, we shall find 
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it in a. considerable number of the states no provision is 

ide for their support other than through the common 
jTid for public school purposes. 

At first thought such provision seems fair enough; but 
when we come to consider the fact that the results of high 
school training are apt to bear a more direct relationship 
to the successful conduct of business and industries than 
elementary schools, and that, too, over a wider area than 
the community in which the school is maintained, another 
phase of the question at once presents itself. 

This latter element to the problem has been met in dif- 
ferent ways by different states. One of these is in the 
form of state aid to high schools. Eighteen states provide 
for some form of aiding In the support of high schools out 
of the general funds of the state. In Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, and New York this appears in 
the form of rebates to districts where no high school exists 
for tuition paid to other districts. The purpose of such a 
plan evidently is to apply the aid to the weaker districts 
in such a manner as to insure the advantages of a high 
school training to all children who are Otherwise properly 
qualified- 

In Connecticut the state offers aid in the establishment 
of high school libraries and in providing suitable appa- 
ratus for laboratory work in physics and chemistry. 

Maine, Massachusetts, Vermont, Rhode Island, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Virginia, South Carolina, and California 
apportion a special high school fund among the high 
schools of the state according to grade or efficiency. (See 
Appendix G.) Alabama gives state aid to county high 
schools, while Washington gives a bonus to union districts, 
and Kansas subsidizes industrial training in high schools. 
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Here we find more nearly represented a scheme which rec- 
ognizes the broader influence of the high school. Coupled 
with this there is undoubtedly the further purpose of re- 
lieving locak taxation in order that communities may the 
better provide for the support of elementary schools. fl 

Another interesting method by which districts, otherwise 
too weak, are able to provide high schools for the more ad- 
vanced children, is found in the union district, township, orfl 
county high school. Twenty-nine states and one territory 
make provision for at least one of these forms of the larger 
high school district. Thus, rura.1 communities a.re able to 
provide for themselves all the facilities enjoyed by the^ 
more densely populated centers. The establishment of a^ 
larger taxable area for high school support also offers a 
means of relief to the overburdened town or small city, 
much of the population of which is apt to be made up of 
land owners, whose chief interests lie in the rural districts.] 
The justness of such a plan seems evident enough, and 
there is no good reason why people of the rural communi- 
ties should so violently oppose the plan, as they often do , 
when effort is made thus to enlarge the high school districtifl 
Nebraska meets the problem by a slightly different ■ 
method. A special tax is provided for, to be levied on the ' 
rest of the county, to pay the tuition of non-resident pupUsfl 
who attend some establislied high school. In Kansas, 
formerly, the excessive cost of the high school was provided 
for by requiring aU pupils to pay tuition. This threw the 
burden upon individual families having children to school. 
Under the Barnes law already referred to, this apparent 
defect is remedied by a provision similar to that of Ne- 
braska. M 
Among these different methods of providing for the^ 
more equitable distribution of the financial support of high 
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schools, the one of the larger high school district is seen to 
be moat prevalent. It rea.dily meets the need for a more 
liberal support than is possible where all school expenses 
are borne by the ordinary school district. At the same 
time it carries with it the prijiciple of direct participation on 
the part of the people supporting it, which is recogTiized as 
an essential factor where democratic institutions are to be 
fostered. 

State aid, on the other hand, does little or no better in 
regard to the distribution of the burden. TKe state at 
large must maintain its normal schools, university, and 
collective institutions, to say nothing about those of a more 
^ecifically philanthropic nature. 

The line of reasoning which makes it appear just and 
proper for the state to aid in the support of high schools 
may also apply to the country at large in the case of state 
educational institutions. The normal school does not train 
leacliers solely for the state in which it is located. Our 
tree system of supply and demand in that respect may 
Wnd graduates o£ a state normal school to every state in 
t^e Union. So, also, a state university trains teachers, 
business men, lawyers, physicians, engineers, farmers, 
chemists, bacteriologists, not merely for the state in which 
ills located, but for the entire country and the world at 
large. 

Now the national government is in a better position to 
wlkct the royalties which certain great industries owe to 
the public schools, because of the latter's dissemination of 
iniclligence, than any state can possibly be, say nothing 
of local school districts. Many of these industries and 
commercial enterprises owe their great profits to the fact 
tiiat they are national in character and continental in extent. 
On this basis they must be valued, if valued at all justly. 
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for the purposes of taxation. Why would it not be bett 
still for the nation to extend greater aid to higher education 
and the training of teachers, thus relieving the burden 
somewhat in the form of direct local taxation ? This would 
then leave the people free to devote more of the resources 
of local levies to maintaining the elementary and secondary 
/ , schools, — the schools which, by their nature, attach them- 
selves directly to the community life, 

The principle of national aid already has well-established 
precedent. Not only has the national government aided 
greatly in the establishment of universities and normal 
schools through the early land grants, but it has also, more 
recently, appropriated funds especially in the interests of 
agricultural training. It is notable, too, in this latter case, 
that it has been proposed to include secondary schools 
among the beneficiaries of the nation. 

No one questions the propriety of maintaining, at nation. 
cost, institutions for the training of military and nav. 
officers. Yet in the perpetuation of our national exlsten 
we are certainly no less in need of trained teachers am 
those expert in various lines of civil public service. 

XI. Legislation concerning Text-books 

Another subject which has been the cause of much edt 
cational legislation is that of text-books. In many cases, 
however, such legislation is not made to apply to high 
schools. The reasons for excepting high schools, as gener- 
ally given, are, first, that the nature of high school work 
demands more freedom in regard to texts than is required 
in the case of elementary schools ; second, the frequent 
change of books in the high school does not affect so large 
a group of pupils, and is therefore not a serious burden. 
The prevalent custom is to leave the selection of text-books 
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in the hands of local boards. About twelve states and 
territories provide for the selection of high school texts 
through a state text-book commission, while four provide 
for county uniformity through the appointment of a com- 
mission for each county. In nine of the states test-books 
are made free to all pupils, while in four other states they 
may be made free at the option of boards of education. 
One state, California, undertakes the publication of its own 
text-books. 



XII. High School Fraternities 

Another question which has caused considerable agita- 
tion during recent years is the Greek letter fraternity in 
high schools. Thus far but one state, Kansas, has enacted 
a law prohibiting such organizations in the high schools of 
the state. Several decisions have been given by courtSj 
however, which tend to determine the legal status of high 
schoola in this particular. Among the most notable of 
these are the Chicago and Seattle cases. In the latter case, 
known as Wayland vs. Board of School Directors of Dis- 
trict No. I, of Seattle, si al. (August 15, 1906, %&, p. 642), 
an injunction suit was brought against the board in an 
attempt to restrain them from enforcing a rule which re- 
fused all school privileges except the privilege of class 
attendance and graduation to students who became mem- 
bers of Greet letter societies. The decision of the inferior 
court which was in favor of the defendants was affirmed by 
the higher court 

In the Chicago case the contention was based on prac- 
tically the same points, and the Board o£ Education was 
sustained by the decision of the court. At present the 
Chicago sch&ol authorities are undertaking to enforce a 
rule which refuses membership in the high schools to 
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Students who will not pledge themselves to give up their 
fraternity membership. 

These questions only bring up in a. new form the oft- 
repeated ruling that the authority of local boards in mak- 
ing rules and regulations for the government of the schools 
under them, so long as they keep within all specified legaj 
■limitations to this authority, is absolute and final. They 
are interesting, however, as giving legal expression to opin- 
ions widely prevalent among teachers to the eEfectthat the 
Greek letter fraternities are a serious impediment to whole- 
some high school administration. 

XIII. Ak Ideal Scheme of Legal Enactmekts 

Two things must seem evident after a perusal of this 
chapter on the legal status of the high school in tl 
country : First, that it is recognized everywhere as a nee 
essary and. legitimate part of our commoix school systet 
Second, that while we probably have all the element 
represented, in the country at large, for the successful' 
administration of secondary education, yet there are vei^^i 
few cases, if any, where individual states have brougb^J 
them all together into a consistent scheme of laws. It is 
.doubtless desirable that room should be allowed for some 
individuality as each commonwealth works out its own 
system; but it does seem possible for many of the state^l 
greatly to improve on present conditions, profiting by the™ 
experiences of others, without, in any way, seriously impair* 
ing this individual character of their schools. If we sum 
up the most desirable features of the various state provi- 
sions regarding high schools into an ideal scheme of legal 
enactments governing secondary schools, we shall have 
some such formulation as the following : — 

I. The high school grades, for all educational purpo&e 
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shall be a component part of the public school system of 
every community in which schools of such grade can be 
maintained. 

2. These grades, as ■well as the elementary grades, shall 
be absolutely free to all children qualified by age and train- 
ing to partake of their benefits. This last should be con- 
strued, however, as being within due limitations as to the 
distribution of numbers ; such, for example, as to make it 
possible to relieve a congested condition in a school of any 
particular community as a result of an unusual or excessive 
number of outside pupils seeking admission to it 

3. The cost of maLntaining high school grades in a 
piven community shall be distributed among a larger num- 
ber, either by means of state or national aid, by means 
o£ a county high school fund, or by establishing a larger 
^tnct for high school purposes. One of the latter two 
fho& should have the preference because they admit of 
more direct participation on the part of those most inter- 
eted. In connection with the larger high school district 
some scheme should be devised for a more equitable ad- 
justment of the cost of education to those who live far 
from the school. This is accomplished in some states by 
providing transportation. 

4. High school teachers shall be required to give satis- 
factory evidence of special qualification for high school 
work both by reason of a high grade of scholarship and of 
piofessional training. 

S- In order to meet present conditions some elementary 
bairuction in principles and methods of teaching shall be 
:Provided for in fully organized high schools. 

'Note, For summary of laws see "Table showing Principal Legal 
Enactiaeiita affecting High Schoob by States^" Appendix I. 
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PROBLEMS SUGGESTED FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION 

r. Origin of the type of early colonial school aad its influeiice on tbt 
d^vdopmetit of aecoEidary education in the United States- 

2. A study of the history and growth of the academic schools of 
New Vflrk. 

3i A complete study of the Minnesota, California, and Vermont sys- 
tems of second^Dry education. 

4. A study of the township high school as it has developed in dif- 
ferent states. 

5. A study of important legal decisions affecting high schools. 

6. A further study of state aid to high schools. 

7. An investigation of the extent to which high schools are 8t 
free. 

8. Ad tnvestigatioii of the results where special certification of '. 
school teachers is required. 



BeferenCes. — " Educational l,cgi5lfltior a-nd AdministTation of the Colonial Gor- 
ernmcnts." Ckwa. Lalceditionai^f Ihe-schO'cl laws- and school reports o£ IhevOinDQi 
sules. See aJso Scimri /feineui,J3:a£i7\ 14:739, and Educuliim, 94'. ^bs, 
calional Leeislation in 1505," H, J, Rogers, I^dMcatienal Kevino, 31:46-58; "SU 
School Systems: LegisLLlion and Judicial Deciaiona relating <o Public EaJU'C 
OcL I. 1904. to OcL I, ii)o5," E. C. EllioK, in Bulletin No. 3, 1906, Bureau I 
Education : " New England Educalional Policy," W. Scatt, N. M. Migatiui. ni 



CHAPTER III 

FUCE OF TH£ SECONDARY SCHOOL IN 0?K SYSTEU 
OF EDUCATION ' 

Tn the discussions o£ the preceding chapters the term 
"secondary" has been applied alike to schools of various 
countries. This is not intended to imply that the groups 
included are the same in all cases. 



I I. Secondaet Schools Compared and Defined 

In Germany, for instance, the Votkschuten, which are 
coeducational schools o£ the masses, carry the pupils to 
the age of fourteen. Those destined to enter the boys' 
Gymnasiiint receive their preparation in the Vor^chiilen, 
catering the secondary schools at nine years and continuing 
there to the age of eighteen. The Miidckcnschulen take 
the girls through a course of nine years, beginning at six. 
At present most of the schools of the grade of the GymnO' 
^''«« or Realschule open to girls are private schools or 
sdigols almost entirely under city patronage. In Prussia, 
for instance, while there are 272 boys' higher schools sup- 
ported wholly or in part by the state, there are only four 
S'rU' schools receiving any state aid. This condition as 
to the higher education of girls in Germany is, however, 
rapidly improving. 

In France the lycie and the communal college are 
organized on a plan similar to the German Gyptiiasinm, 
;pt that the secondary schools for girls in France are 
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of a relatively high order and similar La organization to the 
corresponding schools for boys. In all Hnes of higha 
education for women the French government is more 
Uberal than the German. Several of the leading French 
universities are open to women and present courses 
arranged with special reference to their Interests. This 
is particularly true of the universities of Lyons, Grenob 
and Paris. Such recognition by the ■universities natura! 
gives a greater impetus to the secondary education of the' 
young women of France. But these, again, are not tin 
schools for the masses, The children of the tradespeople 
usually leave the elementary schools of France, not to enter 
the fyc^^, but to take up the work of the particular trade 
school toward which the family occupation directs them. 

In England, until quite recently, there has been little 
the way of public education to correspond to our secon 
schools. At first these schools were "voluntary," andwi 
usually denominational schools. Some of the most famo' 
secondary schools of the world are in England. Amo 
these are Eton, Winchester, Westminster, Charterhou 
Harrow, Rugby, Shrewsbury, Cheltenham, and Kin; 
College School. But this higher grade of English secon 
ary schoo3s has been rather exclusively for children of t 
upper classes. Secondary training for the masses 
heretofore been of an inferior character. Under the raors 
recent enactments, however, it is apparent that much bett 
things are in store for the sons and daughters of the coram 
people. 

But even though the English secondary school is poorl; 
organized it is much more democratic than the same class 
of schools in France and Germany. On the continent it is. 
practically impossible for the children of one social caste 
to find theu: way into the secondary schools of another 
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caste. Thus it comes about that the Gymnasium and fyc/e 
are schools of the privileged classes, while the trades- 
people are confined to the Volkschulen and various trade 
schools in Germany, and to the elementary and trade 
schools in France. Under the stronger national system 
now going into operation in England the way is being 
opened for children of all classes to rise to the best sec- 
ondary and higher training which the government can 
furnish. 

\Snth us the plan of grouping schools, as almost uni- 
versally adopted, is too well known to need extended men- 
tion here. From five or six to thirteen or fourteen years 
of age the children are kept in the elementary schools. 
For the four succeeding years, or up to seventeen or 
nghteen, their time is devoted to secondary training. 
Where the kindergarten has been established, however, 
children begin at even an earlier age below the elementary 
grades as given above. / 

In recent years considerable discussion has arisen as to 
the real propriety of such a grouping. The present classi- 
fication has probably come to us through our introduction 
of the traditional type of grammar school which developed 
in New England after the pattern of the English grammar 
schools. It is contended, in opposition to this traditional 
classification, that it is not in harmony with the natural 
divisions established by the more marked physical and 
mental changes due to growth from childhood to youth. 
The adolescent period begins somewhat earlier; therefore, 
it is pointed out, the secondary period should begin earlier, 
as it does in Germany. This would bring into our second- 
ary group the two upper grades of the elementary group, 
thus making six years of secondary work, with a possible 
farther extension upward. 
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It is doubtless true that such a division would correspond 
more nearly to the line of demarcation between elementary 
and secondary work as psychologic ally determined; but 
the recognition of this fact is more important than any 
change in the mere outward form of organization of our 
schools. That which concerns us most is the adjustment 
of the program of studies, throughout the entire period of 
elementary and secondary training, to the varying needs 
and possibilities in the development of childhood and youth. 
With us the high school is but a phase of common school 
education. Is it not more important that we preserve this 
conception of the matter in the minds of the people, thaa 
that we undertake such a reorganization of the schools in 
their outward form as would tend to divorce the two groups? 
The more apparent becomes the idea of a consecutive 
process in training from elementary to higher grades, the 
more readily will the people come to acquiesce in that 
fuller training which secondary and even higher education 
afford. 

ii, worjc to be accomplished in the elementary 

School 

Whatever we may decide as being the proper line of 
demarcation between the two stages of common school 
education as now generally in force, we must agree tha 
the work to be accomplished in the secondary group 
depend largely on what has been done in the elementa 
period of the child's education. In the conference ht 
in connection with the investigations of the Commit 
of Ten of the National Education Association in iB^i, 
the following points were unanimously agreed upon in 
regard to work to be accomplished below the secondary 
school: — 
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There should be training to some Icnowledge of elementary 
'mathematics other than arithmetic. 

3. Habits of observing, reflecting, and recording of data, should be 
formed m connection with nature study, 

3. The pupils should get an elementary knowledge of mydiology 
ajid of the biographical pliaaes of and'cnt history as well as of 
American history. ' 

4. The training of pupils in Latin and modem language work 
fihould be begun. 

5. All these subjects should be correlated and associated. 

It is due in part, at least, to the recommendations of this 

committee that we find history and nature study to be 

much more intelligently handled in many of our school 

systems than formerly ; that sporadic efforts have been 

made to introduce foreign languagu work, algebraj and 

Concrete geometry into the work of the elementary 

schools; that various interpretations of correlation have 

been tried with varying degrees of success, but with no 

ent agreement as to quality ot quantity. 

III. Analysis of the Elementary Pkogkam 

In spite of the difficulties due to lack of adequate train- 
ing of teachers in scholarship and professionally, much 
h&adway has been made in overcoming the influence of 
tradition which still occasionally insists on prolonged drill 
in (hi mere arts of the school as the sole function of ele- 
mentary training. The advance made seems to be suf- 
ficient to warrant a somewhat more insistent demand for 
the reconstruction of the elementary program on a broader 
and more philosophical basis. 

Modern pedagogy recognizes the need of training in the 
school arts, but it would not make this so much a. matter 
of formal drill as has been done in the past. The educa- 
tional process is conceived of rather as a process of stimu- 
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lation and reaction accompanied by a training in the 
school arts as offering a variety of means of expressing 
the child's reaction to stimulation. ,' The means to stimu- 
lation are seen in nature and in what we may call, in a 
broad sense of the term, history. /This would make the 
latter term include not only the written records of man's 
deeds, but also all other expressions of his thoughts and 
feelings; such as works of art, government, and all social 
and industrial creations. M 

These things, with nature^ make the child's envinsP 
raent, as they have ever made the environment of the race. 
It is the work of education so to conduct the child in rela- 
tion to this environment as to develop facility and fult 
ness in giving expression to his own thoughts and feelings, 
or of inhibiting them in such a manner as may enable him 
finally to represent in his own life and conduct the highest 
attainments of the race. 

In elemeataxy education, then, we have come to under- 
stand that the art o£ reading, most fundamental of all, is 
taught the child in order to open to him the stores of re- 
corded history, including, of course, the literature of his 
mother tongue, At the same time he is acquiring a knowl- 
edge and use of words which will aid him in recording his 
own observations or expressing his own thoughts and feel- 
ings as a result of his contact with nature and the works 
of man. 

The art of writing is very closely associated with the art 
of reading, and is taught in order to give facility in this 
form of recording and expressing ideas. Similarly, the 
arts of drawing and of constructing are taught in order to 
widen the individual's range of possibilities in expressing 
or recording experiences. Likewise in the teaching of 
arithmetic we are primarily placing at the disposal of the 
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child an added instrumentality of expression which has to 
do with certain relations of matter or of space, and of 
man's position in them. 
The real field for the child's experience is found in 
re and in history, the latter including arts and insti- 
gations. In this modem conception of education we are 
no longer satisfied to drill in the school arts with the hope 
that there may be something for the child to express when 
heb grown up. We now give him a language, skill of 
hand, the art of computing, as the means by which he 
3aily expresses himself or records his observations with 
regard to the earth, the sun and starsn the air, plants, ani- 
mals, woodland or stream, machines, building^s, customs, the 
organized community life, individual and social relations 
And responsibilities. The art perfects itself in constant 
»8e, not merely imposed as drill work, but as furnishing 
the weans to desired ends in expression, and in interpre- 
tation of the recorded experiences of others. 

In this way the elementary school will readily turn over 
to the secondary stage of education a group of children ""^ 
who have been pretty thoroughly perfected in the use of 
the mother tongue within the range of their experience, 
and who have also learned to record, classify, and generalize 
as a result of their contact with nature, with their fellows, 
and with institutions. The things we have here enumer- 
the secondary school has a right to expect as a result 
the training of the elementary school within the limits 
of the physical and mental capacity of children of that age. 
Whether or not the elementary school may go even far- 
ther and undertake elementary training in foreign language, ^ 
%ebra, and geometry is a matter apparently not yet 
•lemonstrated to the satisfaction of many. Examples are 
Dot wanting, however, of schools where it has been satis- 
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factorily shown after a number of years' trial, that there is 
time enough in the elementary period, over and above 
what is required for the fundamental things in the program 
as ahove enumerated, to provide for the teaching of the 
extra language and mathematics. The chief requisite to 
the success of this arrangement is properly trained 
teachers. 

On the other hand there are some things now under- 
taken in the elementary schools which might much better 
be done in the high school. Grammar as the science of 
language, and arithmetic as the science of numbers or as 
technically applied in business, especially belong to this 
class of subjects. Some of the work done under the name 
of geography also belongs more properly with the physical 
or commercial geography work of more advanced higl 
school grades. When we put with the above the fact thi 
the best time to acquire the rudiments of a foreign Ui 
guage is in early youth, that the elements of algebra 
but universal terms for the expression of arithmetical opei 
ations, and that simple geometrical conceptions are neci 
sary in much of the manual arts work of the elementary 
school, it seems likely that the plans outlined by the Comi 
mittee of Ten may yet materialize much more fully than il 
true of them at present. I 

IV- The Forward Look 

As to the forward look after secondary training there ar 
two features to be considered. Out of the complete 
course of the high school there come two groups. Tl 
larger of these, at present, is the group of those who 
directly into the work of life. Those of the smaller group 
enter the higher Institutions for further preparation. Th 
tendency now is for the second group to approach tb 
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Irst in &ize, and there can be little doubt but that this 
tendency will continue for some time to come. 

In considering- the relation o£ secondary school training: 
to the immediate future of the youth, it is but natural that 
we put the stress on the interests of the majority if there 
is a difference in the kind of training demanded. , That 
such a difference has existed in the past is evident from 
our historical study of secondary schools in Chapter I. 
We have also seen that the interests of the smaller group 

have often been dominant in determining the content of 

the program. 

kThe tendency to^ay, however, is quite the other way. 
lis fact the higher institutions readily recognize. It is 
b change of tendency, together with the widening scope 
of university training, a fact doubtless due to the same 
geaeral cause, that has brought about our present elective 
System in high schools. Everywhere the doctrine is to 
adlpt the program of studies to the needs of the com- 
munity life first of all, and to fitting for eilicient service in 
Ibat life. 

As a result we find a marked inclination among college 
snd secondary men to seek for a common ground of rela- 
tioQship. It is believed that the interests of the two 
groups may be so harmonized that the best preparation 
for life will mean, to the majority at least, preparation also 
iorsome line of college or university training. 

Of course there will always be a residuum of those 
*ho, by reason of certain physical or mental limitations, 
cither personal or external, will never he able to utilize 
sny possible opportunity for such advanced training. It 
B concerning the education to be provided for this class 
in particular that there exists the most doubt at the pres- 
it time. There are many who argue strongly for the 
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tra.de school and the continuation school as the only 
feasible means by which such a group of youths can be 
reached. Even here, however, It may yet be found that 
the elective system will serve, and that a unified system 
of secondary training shall persist rather than a complete 
segregation into trade schools and schools for a broad 
cultural training. There is always the possibility of 
fostering a tendency to social caste that must be taken 
into account in connection with any such proposed schtme 
of dividing the field of secondary education. A fuller 
discussion of this phase of the questioa will be found in a 
kt£r chapter. > L\ 

V. Training of Teachers in High Schools 

Another way in which our high schools are at present 
related to the rest of our system is inMh« training cf 
teachers for the elementary schools. , Jj.s things now are, 
a large proportion of elementary tijacherg have no other 
training than that of a high school. The^quCstion which 
presents itself is: Shall the high schools make special 
provision for such training ? There seem to be many who 
believe that the high schools are a proper place for the 
training of teachers. As a matter of fact, the competition 
of the stronger high schools with normal schools in most 
of the states has greatly affected attendance upon these 
professional institutions. If this is true, should the high 
schools not offer something in the nature of the profes- 
sional training of the normal schools ? J 

Those who believe in the competent professional train* 
ing of teachers feel that this training should come after 
a good high school training rather than as part of it. 
They point out that a high school course is all too brief a. 
preparation in scholarship on the part of those who ar& 
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to teach the young-. To undertake to introduce into the 
high school any such professional training would weaken 
the standard of scholarship, at the same time that it wjll 
do buthttle good in a professional way ag compared with 
the woric qf more mature people in a later professional 
training. 

Probably it is true, however, that until higher standards 
as to prof esslonal training are more popular, it is best that 
someeifort be made by well-organized high schools to give 
a little insight into the problems tA instruction and the 
general management of a schooL 

New York has long made use of the academy as a 
Echcoi for the training of elementary teachers and the 
State has subsidized these schools for that purpose. 
Several of the Western states have adopted this plan 
tmporarily as a means of meeting the demand for pro- 
fessionally trained teachers under more rigid certification 
laws, Among these are Wisconsin, Nebraska, and Min- 
nesota, 

We shall leave to a later chapter (XIII) a somewhat 
fuller discussion of the high school as a preparatory school 
tban would be consistent with the scope of this particuJar 
theme. 
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I t he 

^^m '■ Recent development ia English secondary education. 
^^B 1< CemnaiL and French secondary education of girb. 
^^ J- An eicamiDation of the conditions and arguments in 6.vor of a six- 
year Secondary group. 

*■ An investigation of movements now tending toward the accept- 
ance, by colleges and universities, of the training of high schools given 
withoui regard to college preparation. 

S' A sludy of the present rdation of high schools to the preparation 
f teachers for the elementary schools. 
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SsfamieM. —See references to European sdtooXt nndei Cbtpter I. " Lc 
Education," Witt; "Higher Education of Women in Eurt^," Helene Li 
"Report of the Committee of Ten"; "Principles of General Me&od,' < 
McMuny; "Tfae Modern School," Paul H. Honus; "The EducatiTe Pro- 
Bagley ; " A Seven-jear Couna for Elemenlaiy Schools and a FiTe-jear C 
foi Secondaiy Schools," Greenwood, Bdmcatiom, 37 : 550-555. 



CHAPTER IV 
GROUiroS, BT7ILDING5, AND EQinPHEIfT 

I. Present Conditions in Regard to School 

Sanitation 

At the present time the conditions existing in the United 
States are such as to call for increased attention to the 
'Dlteriat surroundings and equipment of schools on the 
psit of principals, superintendents, and all school officials. 
According to data compiled in 1893/ only three or four of 
•he stales make any reasonable provisions for conditions 
of safety and sanLta.tioii for school buildings and grounds. 
Among these Massachusetts may fairly be said to lead. 
At the date above given -one third of the states took 
some precaution against fire. Some great disasters since 
have caused a decided increase in this number. One 
fourth of the states guarded against contagion ; one sixth 
required suitable sanitaries, although often the specifica- 
tions were vague; two, Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
insisted on proper ventilation; while only one, and that 
KcatucTcy, prescribed the space to be allotted each pupil, 
^i made some provision in regard to proper lighting 
Mill adjustable seats. But little advance, outside of the 
Iwge cities, has since been made. For this reason, a dis- 
i^ssion of these matters, at least in a general way, is 
^uite essential to a fair treatment of any form of school 

'SoLhij LegiiluiaD Rcfpecdng Behooli," CommiiBJonet at CducalLoa HepoK, tSfj- 
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administration. It is unfortunate, however, that there 
not at hand some more recent facts showing public send 
ment in regard to the hygienic conditions of schools. The 
investigations recently made by the New York Committee 
on the Physical Welfare o£ School Children,* together witM 
the very practical recommendations made by the commit- 
tee are of interest in this connection. The reports of the 
Tccent International Congress on School Hygiene as rd 
potted in Mature, Vol. 76, and also in Nineteenth Century, 
VoL 62, while of interest chiefly with reference to the 
European situation, are still of some value as noting the 
present-day sentiment, and the trend of the progress that 
is being made. 
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In making provision for the proper home of a high 
school or other secondary institution the primary consideral 
tion is the school site. In determining a location, Jt very 
frequently happens that the chief consideration is to 
find a point near the center of the population which is t» 
be tributary to this particular building. While a locatiorh 
that is readily and about equally accessible from all points 
in a given school district is a very important matter, yet it 
is not so vitally important as to be allowed to outweigh all 
other considerations. 

The general surroundings need also to be taken into 
account, as well as the approaches to the school. All 
authorities on the subject agree that a slightly elcvateJ 
ground, with a natural rather than a made soil, free from 
organic impurities, and well drained, is most desirable. 
Modern tendencies of secondary education also call foi 
Large grounds, with room for athletic sports and a scbo^ 
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jden, a& well as shade trees, g^rass, shrubs, and flowers. 
Where conditions require it, however, school garden and 
r athletic grounds may be detached from the school site 
proper without serious loss in effectiveness. 

Another point emphasized by all is that the neighbor- 
hood of the building should be free from noisy, dirty, or 
ill-smelling industries. High buildings should not stand so 
near as to cut off light and air nor echo the sounds of the 
street back to the class rooms. Care should be taken that 
pupils be not required to pass dangerous crossings, or 
places of resort for immoral or boisterous classes of people. 
The building should be set well back in the grounds, or at 
least so as to permit the best possible arrangement of the 
remainiug space in adapting it to its proper uses ; and as 
'aras may be practicable it should be protected from cold 
winds. 

^^ III. The Building as a Whole 

~ The building itself should be the very best which the 
fiflmda! ability of the district will permit. The following 
description of an ideal house given by Dr. William H. 
Eumhara in World's Work, 2 ; S66-871, and also quoted 
■1 tlie " Report of the Committee on School Hygiene of 
the Worcester Public Educational Association," m Pida- 
g^iifdl Seminary, 13 : 230-244, will serve to get before 
Us the chief points to be considered in planning a build- 
ing: "The building is entirely of masonry and steel con- 
struction, built of the best glazed brick and practically 
fireproof. It is two stories high and built in the form 
of the letter H. 

"Heating and ventilation are by a combination of the so- 
■Catled plenum and exhaust systems. Two hundred and 
ftity cubic feet of air space is provided for each pupil and 
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35 cubic feet of fresh air suitably warmed and moisten 
is supplied each pupil per minute. Distribution of t 
warm air and ventilation is insured by exhaust fan 
placed near the top of ventilating shafts, and foul air is 
drawn from each apartnnent. The arrangement of tha 
warm-air registers and the foul-air outlets in each room ii 
made with regard to the best distribution of the fresh air 
in the recitation rooms the inlets being placed eight fci 
above the floor, usually on an interior wall, and the outlet) 
near the floor on the same side. The main horizontal due 
for warm air extends under the whole of the assenibl; 
room, and fresh air is introduced by a register under eacl 
seat, while the outlets are at the top of the room. . 

" In the basement, besides the heating and ventHating 
apparatus, are storerooms, lunch room, playrooms, gym- 
nasium, shower baths, toilet rooms, and ventilated lockei 
for the wraps of each pupil. The plumbing is all open 
the sanitaries of the best modern style and ventilatei 
through a special exhaust duct. The light in the clas! 
rooms comes from the left, or from the left and rear, an 
is regulated by curtains of neutral gray green running u 
from the bottom as well as letting down from the top. Tb 
ratio of window surface to floor surface is I to 4. All thi 
exit doors open outward. 

"Especially noteworthy are the arrangements for clea: 
linesa. The fresh air introduced to the heating apparitui 
is filtered through a screen of cheese cloth so that du; 
and other impurities are removed before it enters the fa] 
room^ The schoolrooms are really cleaned every day 
There is no sweeping or dry dusting. The hardwoc 
floors are cleaned every night by a carpet brush dippe 
in a Special oil preparation. The oil makes the du 
adhere to the brush, and in this way it is not stirred u| 
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but removed from the room, and the floor is improved each 
^rae it is cleaned so that once a week it can be washed 
boroughly without injury. Or the simpler and more 
'practical method of using a small amount of kerosene oil 
with a so-called ' dustless brush ' is adopted. At intervals 
the rooms are disinfected. The furniture is wiped off with 
a tuoist cloth. The chalk dust is reduced to a minimum 
by the use of the best crayons and by cleaning the black- 
boards, and the little dust made is caught in removable 
troughs. Thus each morning the children come into a 
sch&olroom actually clean. There are no free text-books- 
used promiscuously! no slates, and no drinking cups ; but 
01 each fioor is a drinking fountain where the children can 
(^rinli from a continuous stream of water without the need 
of cups. Wire matting at the doors, individual lockers for 
"raps, and the facilities for bathing^ do much to insure 
cleaji clothing and clean children," 

We are told by Dr. Bumham that each of the points 
iientioned as making up this ideal structule is to be found 
actually exempli-fied in gome building now iq use, although 
no one building may be said to embody them all. 

Of course it is not to be expected that all these 
conditions will "be attained, even imperfectly, in very 
many buildings ; but they indicate the points to be looked 
ifter in connection with the planning and construction of 
school buildings. The importance of this phase of our 
educational work can hardly be overestimated. The well- 
Kno-wn relationship of good sanitary and otherwise whole- 
ionie conditions and surroundings to physical and moral 
iiMlthfuIness is sufficient reason to justify such outlay of 
public funds as may be necessary in order to minimize, to 
the greatest possible extent, any unheatthful tendency. To 
do this there must be expert supervision and inspection with 
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authority to enforce reasonable compliance with necessary 
standards. In this respect, as we have seen, the United 
States has done but little as yet. Germany, France, and 
Switzerland are considerably in advance of us. During 
the Russo-Japanese war tlie attention of the world was 
forcibly attracted to the important bearing which proper 
sanitary engineering has on the success of an army in the 
field. How much more must it be trae that in a great 
and prosperous nation the real perpetuation of greatness 
is to depend upon the conditions with regard to sanitation 
and moral atmosphere under which the education of our 
youth is to be conducted. ^ 

IV. TRAi:rfiNG OF Supervisors in Architecture amd 
Sanitation 

Evidently this work should begin with the proper 
training of those whose business it is to supervise the 
work of our schools. As yet scarcely anything has been 
done by our normal schools and colleges along this line. 
One good course, at least, should be offere<i in every 
university having a department or school of educatiow 
which should deal with the location and proper sanitary 
and artistic construction of school buildings. 

Such a course, designed for high school principals or 
for superintendents having under their care high schools 
as a part of the school system, should cover such consid- 
erations as are suggested in Dr. Burnham's description. 
These considerations we may now discuss more in detail. 

First o£ all is the question of building materials. It is 
generally agreed among experts that school buildings 
should be as nearly fireproof as possible, hence masonry 
and steel are considered ideal materials. The sducadonal 
officer will need to know definitely what is to enter int 
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the liiuldiiig plan both as to materials and as to floor space. 
In the interests oi safety he will insist on ample and well- 
liglited corridors ; two stairways at opposite ends o£ the 
corridors and of ample width, with landings ha!iway up, 
all to be constructed of metal or at least of oak ; no closets 
under stairways to become receptacles for combustible 
matter; in case a third story is necessary, two stairways 
all tlie way up, and a iire escape at an intermediate point, 
readily accessible from the second and third floors. In 
interests of good sanitation he will want to be sure 
of good drainage; of the most approved construction of 
closets, lavatories, and batbs, with a separate system of 
ventiJation for closets; of a system of heating and venti- 
bting which will insure plenty of pure air properly tem- 
pered and of the right degree of humidity ; of lighting 
facilities adequate for gloomy days and for rooms in all 
pirts of the building which are to be used for study oT 
1 recitation and laboratory work; of ventilated metal lockers 
^^ be placed in basement rooms provided with means of 
^Bating in order to dry wet clothingj the latter arrangement 
including floor grates or heated platforms where wet shoes 
and skirts may be dried ; of the proper means for removing 
dust, cleansing floors, and disinfecting. He will see that 
t^ere are emergency or retiring rooms for the use of pupils 
or teachers who are ill ; and in districts where distances 
■Hake it desirable, he will be able to see that proper lunch 
facilities are provided and operated in a strictly hygienic 
iner. In the interests of physical training he should 
w what is best in athletics, the necessary arrangement 
°f grounds, the equipment of a gymnasium and the best 
kind of training in it, the advantages and proper use of 
the swimming pool if such a thing is practicable. Of 
cour&e where a physical director is employed, it will be 
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necessary only that the educational officer know in a broad 
genera! way what things are best or practicable. Foi 
details he may well depend upon the director to male* 
recommendations. This also may be said of matters o 
sanitation where a competent engineer is employed by Um 
school. The trouble is that no such supervising officer i 
now available anywhere outside of a few large cities. 

The principal or superintendent should know how t( 
dispose the different class rooms, laboratories, studios, ant 
workshops in order to secure the best results as to con 
venience, lighting, and general comfort He should know 
for instance, that direct sunlight is desirable in physica 
and biological laboratories; that a drawing studio needs i 
north light; tha( the shop work should not interfere will 
class-room exercises. He will know how best to locate 
the offices of principal and teachers; the storerooms fo 
school supplies, and those for housekeeping utensils ain 
supplies ; the provisions to be made for reference libraries 
the arrangement of lecture rooms and work rooms in con 
nection with the science laboratories. One of the consid 
erations which is of vital importance to a high schooJl 
the problem of an assembly hall and study rooms. In th' 
smaller centers it is found desirable to combine these tw 
functions in the same room. It frequently happens in dc 
ing so, however, that not enough space is allowed for thi 
purpose, to say nothing about allowing for the futur 
growth of the high school. Felix Clay^ estimates that i: 
planning the assembly hall at least 6 to S sq. ft. of floa 
space per pupil should be provided, the number decreasin, 
with the increase in size of the high school. This is cei 
tainly a low estimate. Twelve to fifteen square feet woul 
seem more nearly correct, especially where one room serve 

> " Modcia Schod BuUdingi," pp. 44-4}. 
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for both assembly hall and study room. It is hardly nec- 
essary to repeat that in this case the matter of proper 
lighting should be very carefully considered. 

In the larger schools it is found practicable to arrange 
for study rooms on the different floors, so as to free the 
assembly hall, thus leaving it solely for school assemblies, 
with lighting, seating, and staging adjusted to this pur- 
pose; and also to make it possible to avoid too much stair 
climbing by pupils. The separate study room has other 
advantages. It permits of a better lighting scheme. It 
also makes possible such a distribution of classes for study 
purposes as to faciUtate the better distribution of re£er- 
itce books, as well as the adjustment of the furniture, 
wcli as seating, tables^ etc., to the work of particular 

DQpa. In some high schools the study hall scheme in- 
^e& the seating of classes by departments, and the 
presence of one or more teachers of the particular de- 
partment seated in a room in order to direct the work of 

eparatlDn of the pupils more intelligently. 

In other schools, where it is not practicable to have both 
an assembly hall and a gymnasium, the same room may 
fce used for both, the seating in such a case being with 
iigbt, folding chairs which may be quickly stacked when 
the room is required for physical training. 

Another method of disposing of the gymnasium exer- 
cises is to place the apparatus in the corridors and to use 
these for exercise. This is readily practicable where the 
ckakroom lockers are put in the basement. However, 
^tich an. arrangement detracts from the artistic possibilities 
<jf the corridors and should only be used as an urgent 
necessity. 

Along with lavatories, cloakrooms, and other conven- 
iCftces, the supervisor will not forget, if he is well trained, 
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the need of providing a bicycle run, and a room and work- 
shop for the engineer or janitor. He will understand 
also the best system of signals for regulating the move 
ments of classes, including the merits of a self-winding 
program clock. 

In case of buildings unfavorably located or imperfectly 
constructed it will be well for him to know the merits of 
factory-ribbed glass or luxfer prisms in securing the de- 
sired distribution of light ; to recognize the desirability of 
so adjusting the distribution of class rooms as to put on 
the side nearest a noisy street the kinds of work least 
likely to be disturbed, such as manual work in art room 
or laboratory ; to appreciate the advantages of holophane 
globes where electric or gas lights must be employed to 
reenforce the insufficient sunUght on gloomy days or for 
the night school; to be able to improvise means of im. 
parting added moisture to air that is overdry. 

Evidently there is enough material here for a good solid 
course in schoolhouse construction and sanitation. True, 
it may properly be said that this is the work of a special- 
ist and should not be added to the duties of the school 
supervisor ; but as matters are now adjusted, and as they 
are likely to remain for a long time in most school dis> 
tricts, no such additional expert supervision of 8cho<d 
buildings will be provided. Meantime a matter which so 
deeply concerns the safety, healthfulness, and economic 
training of youth can hardly be intrusted to the unskilled 
management of educational boards without at least sug- 
gestive direction by one who has given some intelligent 
thought to the problems involved. 

In any case it is desirable that the principal of a large 
school, or the supervisor of a group of schools, should 
possess a reasonable fund of reliable knowledge of these 
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matters. Iq the smaller high school centers, of course, it is 
sometimes necessary to house all the schools under one 
roof. In such cases difficult problems may present them- 
selves, owing to the absence of sewers, gas, etc. Hence, 
there will be all the more care needed in selecting a proper 
school site, and also in providing sanitaries that will not 
belie the name. It is perhaps in such cases that there will 
be most need of some knowledge on the part of the princi- 
pal or superintendent of the principles involved in building 
sanitaiy and serviceable school buildings. 

V. Facts to be Impressed 

Some of the facts in regard to high school buildings 
which should be impressed upon the public mind are : — 

I. That the buildiog should be planned for the specific work of the 
■cbool which is to use it. 

3. That wherever practicable a separate building should be assigned 
to the use of the high schot^ or at least to the high school and gram- 
mar grades. 

3. That a sanitarily heated and ventilated building is a matter of 
real economjr. 

4. That the system of ventilation should furnish at least 30 cu. ft. of 
fresh air per minute to each pupil in the school. 

5. That the aveiage huniiditf of the atmosphere should not go 
bdow 50 per cent ■ 

6. That light should be introduced chiefly from the left side, which 
should be tlie longer side, with possibly some from behind the pupils, 
as they are seated in the schoolroom. 

7. That the transparent glass sui&ce should be one fourth the floor 
tm^ce of the room to be lighted, and that the darkest part of a room 
where reading or studying is done should receive an illumination of not 
less than 50 candle meters. 

8. That with a proper degree of humidity an even temperature of 
6S° to 70° should be maintiuned. 

9. That floating dust in a schoolroom is one of the chief means of 
distributiiig harmfiil bacteria. 
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It is a good thing also for those who have the iiiana^^»- 
tnent of school affairs to know that where the heating Is 
hy steam it is a comparatively simple matter to provide tbe 
school building with power for use in connection with the 
shops or even for the production of lights for the schooL 

VI. .^Esthetic Considerations 

Another important matter which enters into the consid- 
eration here is the relationship of a school building to the 
aesthetic trainmg of a community. This has reference 
both to the architectural effect of the exterior and to inte- 
rior finish and decoration. We may all agree that it is 
desirable to have a building possess a sort of individuality* 
even to the extent of reflecting its purpose ; but there is a- 
growing feeling that we have had enough of that general 
institutional type of architecture which has long been con- 
sidered the proper thing in buildings of a large, general 
class to which schoolhouses have been assumed to belougr* 
Yet this modifying contingency occurs in the case of school 
architecture : Educational work is in such a state of flur 
and evolution as to make uncertain what type of build- 
ing may be needed twenty or twenty-five years hence. 
It is evidently not desirable, therefore, that buildings in- 
tended to outlast the century should be erected. For this 
reason, perhaps, a rather severe type may well be adhered 
to externally, the chief considerations being sufficient stSp 
bility for present purposes, and the maximum of safety. 
Expensive cupolas and towers, for instance, may well be 
dispensed with along with the ponderous school bell of Uie 
past However, the architect may still easily introduce 
some elements of ornamentation in connection with en- 
trances, windows, cornices, or other external features. 

It is the interior of the building, however, which offers 
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moat in the way of decorative effort. The stairways, 
corridors, and assembly room, as well as the various class 
rooms, offer ample opportunity for the presentation of 
artistic effects. From the tinting or decorating of the 
walls and ceilings, the finishing of the wood casings, to the 
(langing of pictures and the placing of statuary, strength, 
beauty, and refinement of taste may combine in such a 
manner as to add greatly to the wholesome influence of the 
school building, not only upon the pupils but upon the 
community at large. These also are things which some one 
who has to do with the fitting up of the school should 
understand and insist upon to the extent of the ability of 
I the district to provide, 

f In the matter of class rooms, for instance, undoubtedly 
the Scheme which gives to each room a certain individual- 
ity should prevail. The psychological effect of such a 
change, as classes pass from room to room, and the advan- 
tages of it over a general monotony of color and effect is 
Kadily appreciable even to the casual observer, Nor 
sliouid good hygienic effect as to the lighting of rooms be 
forg;otten when choosing tints. If it is practicable to give 
the pupils a part in this work of planning interior deco- 
rations, or even of providing them, the advantage to the 
life of the school and community will be much greater still. 

^^ VII. Furnishing and equippijag a High School 

^^The furnishing and equipping of a high school building 
is in itself a complex undertaking. Here the principal 
may well rely upon the head teachers of the various 
departments for suggestions, if not for complete recom- 
mendations, for their respective depaitroents. It is not 
within the scope of a single chapter on this subject to go 
the details of such furnishing and equipment, but 
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rather to lay down the general lines and principles oc 
which it is to be done. m 

As in planning the building, so the furnishings for ean 
room should be determined by the use that is to be ma.At 
of it. Where school desks are used they should be, prefei 
ably, the adjustable desks; for there is no regulation sisi 
of school desks that is suitable for all the pupils of higl 
school age. As well expect that a, suit of r&ady-madi 
number ten knickerbockers would ftt any boy ten years o 
age. Some of the class rooms will be better adapted b 
their use if seated with chairs equipped with writing tablets 
others wUl need tables and common chairs; and others stil 
would better be seated with desks. lo the case of labors 
torles, studio, and business rooms, specially adapted fui 
niture will be called for. In all these particulars it will b 
worth while to examine carefully into the different types o 
furnishings before the contracts are made ; and in ever 
case the best-constructed furniture as to materials arx 
finish will be found most economical as well as most satk 
factory. 1 

In smaller high schools one room will have to serve fc 
all laboratory and lecture work. This room should b 
fitted with a teacher's demonstration table, supplied wit 
gas, water, and electricity where these are available. TB 
room should contain, besides, one good sink, tables enoug 
for the experimental work of the pupils, a work bench wit 
a kit of the more common tools for working in wood, a 
assortment of files, a pair of good pliers, and a Small irO 
vise and anvil. There should be Cases with good clod' 
fitting doors for storing apparatus. An aquarium will a3 
greatly to the interest in biology work. Common chai> 
may be used for seating, besides the usual apparatus 
which should be selected chiefly for individual work b 
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the pupils, the roora should have, if possible, a stereopti- 
con and screen with lens attachments for microscopic work. 
In fact.it is very desirable where practicable to have proper 
stands provided for the use of the laatero in all the leading 
depaitments of the high school and in the assembly room. 
In the larger high schools a very economic arrangement 
oflaboratory and lecture rooms is to put them in suites for 
the physical and biological sciences and the geography 
work, respectively. In this case a Tcry satisfactory ar- 
rangement for the physical science suite is a tandem effect, 
with the lecture room between the two laboratories, store- 
looms opening from each laboratory, a workroom opening 
fwinthe physical laboratory. In the storeroom connected 
with the chemical laboratory it may be found desirable to 
cotistnict a iire-proof closet for the safe keeping of such 
chemical supplies as may be liable to cause combustion. 
The furnishings, such as tables^ lockers, baths, gas, and 
electricity, should be such as are found in the best schools 
equipped especially for high school work. 

In the drawing studio should be properly constructed 
desks and adjustable tables. An adjacent storeroom 
should contain such materials, models, etc., as may be 
supplied. Lockers should also be provided for the mate- 
rials and instruments of individual pupils. 

For library purposes it will probably be found best in a 
large high school to have a central Ubrary room with full 
Cataloguing facilities, and bookshelves distributed through 
the various class rooms or study rooms where such books 
5S arc needed for reference in particular departments may 
^e sent out properly recorded from the central library 
'■^Kun. Reading tables for newspapers and magasines 
"lay be either in the central Ubrary room or the study 
w&ma, as convenience may indicate. 
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For domestic arts, manual training, and other constructive 
work, and for physical training, it will be found desirable 
to fit up rooms or suites, as the case may be, ei^ipped 
with the most approved furnishings for such departments 
of work, and provided with storage room for supplies. 

PROBLEMS SUGGESTED FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION 

1. An investiga.tioa of English, Gernutn, and French secondary 
school architecture. 

2. A study of the high school buildings of New York, Ewton, 
Chicago, or St. Louis. 

3. Sanitary inspection of schools in Germany, in Switzerland, and 
in Austria-Hungary, 

4. A study of heating and ventilating systems. 

5. A study of the school lunch room iu the United States. 

6. The school garden as a feature in secondary education. 

7. Gtv>iinds for recreation and sports of high school students. 

8. Detailed study of equipment Ibr manual training, for drawing:, 
for domestic science. 

Rrisniieaa.— "Modeni Sehoal Buildings" (English), FeKx C)ay: "SclwoJ 
Architecture," E. M. WheelwrigKt; "The Schoolhauss;' Moore; " Sehool Hy- 
giene." Shaw; "Sanitary LegisUlWtl tespecling Schfjals," CcmmisBioneT ^ EdU- 
cali-OO's Report, 1893-18941 pp, r3Pi-J349; "The Ideal Schoolli pose." Willkm H. 

BumLam, IVurid't Werk, a: B66-871; " Ri-port o( Committee tm Schcol Hre^c 
of ttie Worcester Public Edticalionail Association," /tnf, ^fm,, 13 : 330-344 ; "' 
Essentials of School Buildini;," yfrnentan jlrctiVeci, 8o:a8; "Medical Insf 
of Scliools," /'(li. .S^oi,, 7 : 70. Seealso H'urATj Wfl»"*, IS : 5504-9505 ; "A PractI 
Plan forMedical Inspection orSchool Children": ulsoanicles on "School Hygicnti^ 
in A'liirtiw, 70:349-350, and tiinittettlh Ceahay, 61; 388-394.; " LaJ>or and Chill 
hood." Mirgarel McMillan; "Secrltice of the Eyes of School Children,'' Scolt^ 
Pop, Sci, Mo,^ 7I : 'y^-^1 J BosfoTi Scl^dol Commitlec : *' Report of Committei; of 
Oculists and Electricians on the Artificial Lighting and Color Schemes of School 
Duitdin^s." Bualcn Sdiool Doc, No. 14, 1907; "Two Recent High ScfaoolE," 
ArcktieeC^ and Duiiderj' Magatjne, n.s,, 8: a^i-aSj, 
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CHAPTER V 

TXn-BOOKS AH]) OtHER SUPPLIES FOR THE USB OF 
PUPILS 



It is the purpose of this chapter to consider such sup- 
plies, along with text-books, as pupils are usually expected 
to have for their own more or less constant use as individ- 
uals. The. text-book is the most important item in this 
list Other things are notebooks, pens and pencils, draw- 
ing instruments and materials. Text-books are almost 
purely a school device. They represent ^the formal ar- 
'3>ij;»nent, each according to some particular mode or 
'beory of' presentation, of the materials of various subjects 
**Ught.in the schools in such a way as to include only 
^Ikzt is thought to be essential to a given stage of educa- 
'^'^nal progression. Their general purpose is supposed to 
'^^ to furnish a ready-to-band organization of this material 
^^ a means of saving time to the teacher as well as to the 
P^piL 

I. Growth of the Text-book Idea 

Text-books have grown out of the practice, in the earlier 

*^*ory of teaching, of assuming it to be a function of the 

^Ocher thus to sort out, prepare, and present in some 

^^T^anized form the subject-matter of education. It seems 

to be one of the first impulses of a teacher who hits upon 

■ome new idea concerning the presentation of his subject 

^ produce a new text organized around this idea. As a 

'ttialt there are almost numberless texts for most of the 
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subjects now taught in the common schools. Some of 
these texts attract attention because of the selection of 
subject-matter which they present. Others are conspicu- 
ous because they emphasize a special method of teachmg. 
Others still base their appeal for public favor solely upon 
the mere mechanism of arrangement and perfection of 
make. In this latter case such things as marginal indexes, 
convenient reference indexes, typographical superiority, 
illustrations, and the quality of stock and binding are, 
emphasized. 

XI. Who prepare our Texts? 

Until recently most of our high school texts have been 
prepared by college men. As a result these texts have re- 
flected strongly the matter and method of the college. It 
is for this reason, probably, more than for any other cause, 
that the charge of attempting to dominate the teaching 
methods of the high schools has been directed against the 
colleges and universities. When we put with this the fact i 
that college graduates frequently become the high school 
teachers who are to use these books, it is not at all strange 
that the influence of the college upon the methods of high 
school instruction is somewhat marked. Of course this Is 
an accident due to conditions rather than an intention 
and concerted action by the colleges and universit 
These institutions are as ready as any others to set matte 
right when they become aware of the situation. The fact 
still remains, however, and may well be considered as one 
of the important problems connected with the text-book 
question. 

Recently high school and norma.1 school instructors hav« 
taken up the task of preparing high school texts, with good 
results in many cases. The tendency in the case of high 
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school men is that they take too limited a view of the sub- 
ject in theireffort to " write down " for high school pupils. 
With texts coming from normal school men the chief limi- 
tation thus far seems to have been a tendency to over- 
emphasis of method, thus obscuring somewhat the real 
rourpose of presentatioa. 

III. Notebooks and Pgms 

Notebooks are coming to be almost on an equality with 
tests as to both necessity and variety. More aud more the 
prepared notebook, adapted to a particular subject, with a 
certain ruling or other quality of paper, with outline maps, 
OT laboratory directions and experiments, is coming into 
use. 

The amount of writing called for from the pupils and re- 
quired to be in ink has made the fountain pen almost as 
indispensable to the high school student as the text- or 
notebook. 

All these things entail a heavy burden of expense upon 
Iiigh school pupils and make it constantly harder for the 
cMdren of the poor to share in the privileges of secondary 
education. For this reason it is well that we give some 
consideration to this very important factor in the wise ad- 
ninistiation of the high schools of the people. 

IV. Regulation of the Cost of Text-books 

Public sentiment hag long since been aroused on the sub- 
ject of text-book and other supplies, and many different 
schemes have been set in modon by legislative enactment 
having for their purpose the lowering of expense to the 
patrons of the schools. This public interest in the matter 
has raised the question as to who should really furnish teJrt- 
books and other pupils* supplies. Some contend that the 
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idea of free schools carries with it the free provision of all 
things essential to the work of the school. Where the law 
makes school attendance Compulsory, the correctness of 
this argument is generally conceded. This does not usually 
affect pupils of high school age, however; and hence the 
question is not so readily agreed upon where it refers to the 
texts used in the secondary schools. 

j Thus far thirty states and the District of Columbia have 
enacted laws providing, in one way or another, for free 
text-books. Of these, nine limit the application of the law 
so as not to affect high schools, leaving twenty-one state! 
■where free high school texts may be supplied. The tweaty- 
one are : Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont^ Massachusetts, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland 
(by progression). West Virginia, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Idaho, Washington. Of these the 
iollowing ten states have mandatory laws : Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Nebraska, Wyoming. In 
the other eleven states it is made a matter of local optioHf, 
Where this is tniej however, the result generally seems ti 

, be in favor of free texts. 

1 Of course there are arguments both for and against fn 
texts in high schools. If a pupLl owns his texts, he feel 
free to mark them with marginal notes for future refei 
ence. This is apt to be especially desirable in case 
texts on hterature or history, although the need is not' 
so apparent in the case of immature high school pupils 
as with older students. Then, too, there is less danger of 
contagion. Unless books are very carefully disinfected, 
where they are loaned to different students, they ma' 
readily become the means of transmitting infectious 
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eases. Personal ownership and the proper care of one's 
belongings are also desirable experiences to "be cultivated 
in youth. There is ground for the objection urged, for 
instance, that a child feels a sort of mean dependence in 
any case in accepting books at the hands of the board. 
Thus closely do Ave associate ownership with the spirit of 
freedom tn the individual. 

On the other hand, books can be furnished at a much 
lower total cost when bought by the district- They can 
be much better preserved and cared for. This is true 
because the teacher has a more clearly recognized right 
and duty in requiring that books be well kept. Usually 
this is accomplished by a system of fines and forfei- 
tures. As to the sanitary consideration above referred 
to, various devices have been constructed which greatly 
simplify the process of disinfecting books. The furnish- 
ing of free texts and supplies makes it easier for the 
children of the poor to get some high school training. It 
is true that these may be provided for in any case; but 
■where all receive the books free, there is no feeling of 
shame on the part of indigent children at being singled 
out as objects of charity. When all things are considered, 
it is probably true that the free text-book plan is best, and 
tlie preference evidently is for the optional form of the law 
nther than the mandatory. In some cases where free 
text-hooks have been provided, it has led to the adoption 
of 3 slight modification of the plan in the way of charging 
a small rental, say, 50 cents a semester, for the entire 
supply of books needed by a high school student. The 
Dioral and economic advantages of such a rental charge 
make it worthy of consideration. Such a nominal fee 
would not stand in the way of any pupil who really wanted 
tp go to school, while it would relieve, somewhat, the feel- 
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ing of being a recipient of charity, at the same time that it 
would preserve something of the sense of proprietorship. 
On the side of the school it would go far toward paying 
for the up-keep of the supply of books, and would lcss£n 
the number of individual holdings of texts, a condition 
which might otherwise be a hindrance to needed changes. 

V. Uniformity 

In any ca.se it i& evident that the free text-book plan ia 
the most popular one in the Country to-day. Next to this 
comes the adoption by a state te:ct-book commission or by 
a state board of education of a uniform series for the 
state. Twelve states have provided for such adoption fo^ 
high schools. The number of states having uniform adc 
tion for elementary schools is still larger. Three stall 
provide for uniformity by counties. Some few of the stat 
counted in the uniformity list also provide for free textJf 
but when allowance is made for this, it is easy to see tha 
the great majority of all the states and territories ha? 
sought in one way or another to relieve the public from I 
portion of the burden which comes to those whose occuj 
tions are such as to require frequent removals from 
part of a state or county to the other. 

Another argument for uniformity, secured either by larg 
adoptions or by a system of free texts selected by a cent 
board, is the advantage which such a scheme is believed ' 
give m the carrying into effect of state or county cours 
of study, or in conducting state examinations for the st 
ardizing of state aid high schools. 

If this whole matter were left to high school teachera, 
however, it is probable that there would be very few who 
would vote for uniformity. The chief contention would 
be that the nature of high school work is such as to call 
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£or greater freedom in tlie selection of texts. It would be 
pointed out, for instance, that a course in. ancient history 
given in the third or fourth year of the high school might 
Teqiiire a text more comprehensive in treatment and diffi- 
cult in style than a book for a similar course offered in 
the first year of high school. Or it might be said that a 
half-year's work in zoology or physical geography might 
be accomplished with the use of simpler texts than a full 
year's course. 

Perhaps enough has been said to indicate considerable 
room for difference as between uniformity for elementary 
Khools and a uniform series of texts for all high schools. 
Here, again, the free text-book plan comes to the rescue, 
and gets for the public all that uniformity can give with- 
out the disadvantages which uniformity alone is believed 
impose upon high schools. 

VI. Selection and Adoption of Texts 

Whatever may be the method of furnishing text-books, 
:ir selection a.nd adoption will always be a matter o£ 
interest What may be considered the proper criteria by 
which they are to be selected ? In the first place, text- 
)ks are, by the nature of the case, subjected to rather 
"d usage; they should therefore be of good materials 
thoroughly well bound. They are to be used more or 
extensively by pupils as sources of information to be^ 
id and reread; they should therefore be very clearly 
jjiinted. The marginal and general indexes should be 
carefully made, with a view to indicating definitely to the 
reader the place of treatment of any particular phase of 
the subject. The illustrations, if any, should be clearly 
printed, and should be such as to add something to the 
significance of the book as a whole, as well as to a cleaxer 
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understanding of the particular thing which is illustrated. 
Last but not least, the subject-matter should be authentic, 
and complete enough for the educational purpose for which 
it is compiled. On this point it is a pretty safe criterioci 
that a book on a given subject should be prepared by some 
one whose interest in and knowledge of the subject render 
him competent as an author, 

Generally speaking, a fairly complete text, even though 
too full for thorough treatment in the time which may in 
allotted to the subject, is preferable to one which ishar- 
renly meager on any of the more essential features. All 
texts are made, not for one particular situation, but witli 
the idea of their adaptation to many situations. Fre- 
quently pupils will read the fuller text, even though parts 
are necessarily omitted in assignment, and thus get i 
larger view than they might ever do if dependent uponi 
very brief or condensed treatise and upon outside refer- 
ences. It is wellf also, that a book should give references 
to other and fuller sources of information where the sub 
ject is of such a nature as to make their use desirable ia 
a more exhaustive study of topics. 

So thoroughly have we given ourselves up to the taxt- 
book idea in this country that the frequent changing »!_ 
texts in a given subject is almost a mania among teache 
Of course there maybe cases where conditions would' 
slightly improved by such a change; but how about 
possible improvement of the teacher, say nothing of 
wider outlook which the pupils will get, if their instructc 
should thoroughly adapt the old book to the situation 
This may be done by rearrangement, substitution, ot 
sion, or supplementing. Such adaptation often brings 
better results than even a new text. 

JJut when once a change is to be made, how is it U» 
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be accomplished f In a high school where there is any 
semblance of departmental arrangement of work, the first 
recommendation of a text should u&ually come from the 
teacher of the subject. Reasons for the choree should 
accompany the recom^mendation. If the choice seems sat- 
isfactory, the principal may transmit it directly to the 
siperinteniient, and the superintendent to the board o£ 
education, for approval. Such a review of the teacher's 
lecommendation by both principal and superintendent will 
enable them to guard against neglect to consider the more 
geaeral interests involved in a change of text-books, at the 
iame time that it is made desirable on account of frequent 
changes in teachers. 
If there is reason why the principal or superintendent 
lid question the wisdom of the choice, it seems fitting 
It a consultation be had with the teacher in order to get 
the case (airly. Ultimately, of course, the superintend- 
h recommendation to the board should prevail; but it 
■best always to remember that the teacher is probably 
ttieone most directly affected aside from the pupils. If 
difference hinges on a point that is of serious concern 
\ the welfare of the pupils, however, they should always 
given the benefit of the doubt. 



VII. CoBRUPT Methods of Publishers 

The above method of procedure in the adoption of books 
presupposes that this choice is to rest in the hands of the 
Kiool authorities of the district. In many states^ as we 
Inve seen, laws have been enacted for the purpose of pio- 
vidbg for uniformity of text-books. In some cases the 
law has made provision for state uniformity through a text- 
book commission. In other states the law has provided 
■ for county uniformity only, making it either mandatory or 
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optional and subject to a vote of the people. Much trouble 
Kas arisen out of this method of adoption. There is no 
doubt but that it has often resulted in greatly hampering 
the work of high schools. It has also caused many acan- 
dals, aad, frequently, the indictment of men in high places 
because of corrupt methods used by publishing houses in 
securing an "adoption." 

By the free text-book plan most of these difficulties 
may be obviated. Of course the argument in favor of 
unifonnity from an economic standpoint would disappear 
if pupils did not have to buy boots. School authorities 
would then feel free to adopt such books as, in their judg- 
ment, would best serve the particular needs of their com- 
munity. There would still be the possibility of corrupt 
methods in adoption, but the stake would not be so larg 
and the temptation to the use of objectionable melho 
therefore much less. 

The state of California has undertaken to meet this] 
problem by the state itself becoming the publisher 
its schooL texts. At first the texts were especially pre 
pared by local talent employed for the purpose. Thi»1 
resulted in an inferior quality of texts, and was more 
less damaging to the educational interests of the stal 
Later it has become the custom to purchase copyright 
wherever suitable manuscripts Can be found or to bu 
the use of any copyrighted book for the state of Californial 
Under these latter arrangements much more satisfactory 
results are obtained. It does not seem likely nor desir- 
able, however, that this method of dealing with the schoo 
book question is ever to become a common practice. W4 
need all the freedom of initiative possible in order to 
call out the best talent among authors as well as 
best workmanship in the making of school books. 
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The extensive use of text-books, the large cmmber of 
varieties pubHshed, and the insistent demand for changes 
have resulted in building up an immense volume of busi- 
ness. A number of great corporations and some alleged 
trusts have resulted. We have already seen how tempta- 
tions arise out of the desire for larger business and how 
Ibe strenuous competition often leads to corrupt methods 
ia securing the adoption of books. This is probably 
DO worse than in any other line of business competition. 
But the association of it with our educational system 
b what renders the evil more startling. Naturally, the 
representatives of these publishing houses, who are " out 
for the business," seek to cultivate, by every possible 
means, the good-will of those upon whom devolves the 
Kcommending of books for adoption. As a consequence 
teachers, principals, and superintendents are frequently 
placed under a close surveillance by rival firms. They 
ire sometimes urged to accept favors at the expense of 
"the house " or through the good offices of some repre- 
jMntitive of it. Cases are not unknown where teachers 
^fcre been threatened with loss of their positions when 
^ey have refused to make the recommendations desired 
l>y representatives of the publishers of certain texts. In 
1 vast majority of cases, it is fair to say, the publisher 
relies upon the psychological effect of the favors shown 
to produce results. Such resort to threats as above 
noted is rare. The point to the case is that the teacher, 
■■pncipal, superintendent, or board member who accepts 
^BFbribe, however mild in form, or however it may seem 
to be oflfered, is likely to permit his mind to be prejudiced 
thereby. 

Just what the outcome and effects of such a condition 
aJC to be is a matter of some concern. It seems evident 
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that teachers everywhere should use great discretion in 
such matters. It is to be hoped also that the pubUshers 
of school texts will find it more and more desirable to 
frown upon all doubtful practices on the part of their 
representatives. As in many other social interests, this 
is a case where a very few evil doers may cause general 
distrust and dissatisfaction with large and otherwise legiti- 
mate and desirable business interests. 

VIII, Other Supplies op PtJKLS 

As to other supplies of pupils, most schools furnish such 
items as paper, pens and ink, and drawing materials. 
Specially prepared notebooks should be placed in the 
same category as texts. The more common notebooks 
for seat work or class work and not for preservation would 
better he furnished by the pupils themselves. Otherwise 
they are liable to become very wasteful of this material, 
thus acquiring an expensive and evil habit 



PROBLEMS SUGGESTED FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATIC 

I. Growth of the use of text-books in schools^ 

a. An txaminatioo of high school texts with a view to ascertaioiiii 
the extent of the influence of college methods upon the treatment of] 
secondary school subjects. 

3. An examinatioD into the worliing of free text-hook laws. 

4. A study of the California, plan of publishing te;tts. 

5. A study of the hiiitory of state adopti^oa. 

RefeTsnces. — "Our Schools, Their AdTniniatradon end SupervUion." ' 
cellor; "' Administralion of Public Education in ihe United Stares," Button M«4 
Snadilpn, especially Chapter XIII; Recent Reports of U. S, Commissioner (?» 
Ediication; Recenl Educational Reports of New Vork, Pennsylwania, Wisconsii** 
Mixsourl, Louisiana; California Report of 1905-1^. (See topics ia these Rtyad 
AD tuEl-'books.) 




CHAPTER VI 

EHFLOYHEKT OF TEACHERS AMD ORGANIZATION OF THE 
INSTRUCTIONAL WORK 

'* The real dynamic force of the school is the teacher. It 
is necessary that the general organization of schools be 
provided for by wise laws. It is desirable that we have 
modern and well-equipped school buildings. The best 
possible adjustraettt of the program of studies may well 
ciU for our careful study. But with all these things at 
their best the school without the teacher is the soulless 
ly. There is no greater need for the cause of educa- 
Boa to-day than the need of strong, manly men and wom- 
anly women as teachers of the young. To secure these 
for tie schools of the nation we may well give of the best 
of our thought, the wisest of our legislation, and the most 
bountifully of our wealth. 

I. Authority to emplov Teachers 

The legal authority to employ teachers and principal or 
superintendent of the secondary school is vested in boards 
c( education where the schools are public schools, and in 
Doarda of trustees or proprietors of other institutions. 
This authority carries with it the powers of contracting 
and lonuiiing contracts. The power of making rules gov- 
crningthe plan of operation of schools and also of provid- 
es schools with their material equipment is vested in the 
same authorities. The practice is very general, in this 
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connection, of consulting the wishes of the principal or 
superintendent and allowing him to nominate suitable 
teactiers to work under him and to suggest suitable plans 
forequtpment as well as rules of operating the school. In 
the smaller public school centers where all social organiza' 
tion is less complete and where the affairs of the particular 
social group are traditionally a. matter of general public 
sentiment, such vested privileges are yielded grudgingly by 
the people and often get no farther than the board of edu- 
cation. In £uch casea the principal or superintendent ha-s 
little or no authority above that of the individual teacher. 
It not infrequently happens under these conditions that the 
schools are practically so many individual groups, each ad- 
ministered by the teacher under the more or lesg defioitff^ 
direction of the board. 

As we ascend to larger centers, however, where thcl 
people are compelled to resort to more definite division of] 
function in the social group, we find the organization of! 
the schools more complete. In such centers the superin- 
tendent, and often the high school principal, comes to have 
clearly defined rights and privileges. Much of the autho 
ity vested in boards is delegated to the superintendent: 
under the rules of the board governing the schools. He, 
in turn, may be permitted to delegate authority to th^ , 
principal of the high school. fl 

As the work of the secondary phase of education i^^ 
somewhat strongly differentiated from that of elementarj^ 
schoolsj requiring radically different treatment in maQ>^ 
matters of organization and discipline, it happens that, a^^ 
a usual thing, the high school principal comes to have ^^ 
unique relationship to the organization as compared, fo::^* 
instance, with the principal of one of the district clemen -^ 
tary schools of a group. This same difference is oftec 
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recognized when it becomes necessary, as in large cities, to 
divide part of the work of the superintendent of schools 
among assistant supervisors. The plan in such cases fre^ 
quently is to distribute the work by horizontal rather than 
vertical lines of division. In such an instance there would 
come to be a supervisor of high schools who would be the 
means of direct contact with high school principals in all 
matters of privilege and authority, as well as in the admin- 
istration of educational policy, It is needless to say in 
this connection that few educational centers under local 
boards are large enough, or have a sufficient number of 
high schools, to employ an exclusive supervisor of high 
schools. In some cases, as noted in Chapter IT, states 
have undertaken some such special supervision under state 
high school boards or state boards of education. 

II. Plan of Organization 

The plan of organization of the work for purposes of 
linstruction also varies as we pass from smaller to larger 
[groups. The frequent absence of any clearly recognized 
Iticpert authority in the case of smaller educational centers 
often leads to curious complications. Under our present 
system, or rather lack of system, of training teachers, it 
"lost frequently happens that teachers are best prepared to 
teach along certain lines, while there are other subjects 
^^^Sht in high schools of which they know little or nothing. 
With BQ one to plan the selection of a group of teachers so 
w to provide a competent teacher for each major subject 
i^with a proper distribution of minor subjects, it frequently 
ccurs that two or more teachers with practically the same 
spccbl training will be employed, thus leaving some one or 
raote to he assigned to the teaching of subjects for which 
no very complete preparation has been made, 
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Where there is a sufficient number of teachers to permit, 
it is customary to arrange the work of instruction on the 
departmental plan. In such a case one or more teachers 
would devote full time to one particular group of high 
school courses, as English, history, mathematics, science, or 
foreign language. If we omit from consideration those 
who are still classed as "special" teachers or supervisors, 
Ave teachers is about the least number that will admit cE 
full departmental orga-nization. In the cas« of smaller 
groups, however, three teachers whose training has given 
them fair mastery of two major subjects may preserve at 
least a semblance of departmental order. For instance, 
one may teach science and mathematics, another English, 
including English history, and the third foreign language 
and history. In case one of the three is principal, however, 
he should not be the one to assume the science work, as 
this will consume too much of his time where laboratory 
work is provLcIed. 

In the larger schools there is considerable difference in 
practice as to the completeness of organization departmen- 
tally. The logical plan would seem to be, as the number 
of teachers increases, to organize each department witb a. 
head teacher and assistants. This would throw the leader- 
ship and responsibility for good results upon the depart-J 
mental head. Such a plan is very commonly met with itt] 
the larger schools, but it is by no means a universal practic6.| 
In some of the most prominent School systems of the 
United States the plan is adhered to of making each dc 
partment simply a coordinate group of teachers all 
whom are independently responsible to the principal, eac| 
for some particular phase of the work of a given department 
A form of departmental organization which has been found 
to work well in large schools is that of head teachers ove 



related groups of subjects. This plan requires fewer heads 
of departments and also admits of a closer correlation of 
such related subjects as are thus grouped. 

The pian of organization by grades, with grade princi- 
pals, also has its adherents, but is not so commonly in use 
as departmenta! organization. 

Occasionally, also, we find high schools where, although 
they are large enough readily to admit of departmental or- 
ganization, most of the teachers are found working along 
two or more different lines. It is not always considered 
necessary, even, that these lines be in any sense related lines. 
In fact there are some very good high school principals who 
areinclined to be skeptical as to the results of too close spe- 
cialiiation on the part of high school teachers. They rather 
hold that the broader view which the treatment of two 
somewhat different lines of work gives and the consequent 
Saving frora atrophy of certain mental powers of the teacher 
are the things to be desired in one who is to guide the 
youth in this peculiarly critical stage of hia training. May 
' it be possible that the elective system has something to do 
^th this tendency and that it is used as a means of pre- 
Krving a balance of influence among high school teachers ? 
That teacher is certainly placed in a difficult situation who 
finds her leading subject without favor among the elective 
Subjects of the program. Or is it possible that we may yet 
find it desirable thus to modify permanently the depart- 
mental idea given us from the colleges in order to preserve 
tht balance of the mental powers of those who may only 
teach, and to whom, consequently, there is no time given 
for that continuous research which may usually be depended 
upon to preserve the college specialist from such a narfow- 
iog process } 
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III. Individual Work. 

There is noticeable also a tendency to emphasize mo 
and more the needs of the individual pupil. Thehei; 
method prevails generally in science and manual arts worEc 
and this has its influence on the instructional plans of otba 
departments. The practice noted in another chapter ol 
seating^ pupils of one department together for study and 
giving them the advantage of personal guidance and help 
from teachers of that department is another indicadati 
of this tendency to look after the needs and interests of 
the individual. Still another plan is to employ an extra 
teacher having a good general preparation and a large 
fund of sympathy and common sense with whom pupils 
who are having special difficulty in any subject may con- 
sult. Such a teacher is assigned a room or office suitable 
for the purpose and is on duty regularly during the hours 
of study and recitation at the school. 



IV. Ratio of Pupils to Teachers 

The whole question of the ratio of the number d 
teachers to the number of pupils is involved here. The 
few authorities who have spoken on this subject seeid 
to agree generally on allowing for one teacher to eacb 
thirty pupils. This is the ratio which prevails in the bcrf 
European schools and it is also the formal recommendation 
of the North Central Association of Colleges and Second 
ary Schools. Recent statistics on this point show th( 
following conditions in a number of out large city higl 
schools. The ratios given are based on the enrotimen 
at the opening of the present school year (1908) and th 
teachers counted are exclusive of teachers of busincsi 
music, drawing, manual training, and domestic scien« 
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[Buffalo, 1:30; Cleveland (Central), 1:30; Detroit (Cen- 
Iral), min. 1 ; 25, mas. 1 : 32, with an average of 28 or 29; 
|D&5 Moines (West), i ; 30; Indianapolis (Shortridge), 
!:34[ Kansas City (Central), 1:30; Milwaukee (East 
, Division), i : 30; Minneapolis (Central), 1 : 32; New York 
[City, De Witt Clinton, i : 30 or 35, Morris, i : 30; St Louis, 
1:25; St. Paul (Central), 1:30; Washington, D.C. 
.(Central), i : 27 or 28. In Chicago the rule until recently 
[has been 1:28: 35, but this has been amended since the 
lopeaing in September so as to read i : 30. Most of the 
[cities above reported have no formal rule, but act upon 
[the general ratio of about i : 30 in employing teachers, 
fie question involved is a larger one than that of a flat 
[ratio of one to thirty more or less. There are wide differ- 
lences among different subjects, and even in different 
Iphascs of the saiqe subject, in this respect, There are 
[cises where a group of twelve is large enough for one 
[teacher; while in other exercises forty or fifty are readily 
[ninaged at one time. TaltGf for instance, a group doing 
[laboratory work in science and a class in ancient history, 
p'hile it is probably true that better results wiU he obtained 
I «van in the history with a small group than with a large 
lene, yet it is evident that the more urgent need of the 
Umall group is in the laboratory work. The same principle 
ppplies to English where the laboratory method is em- 
ployed as compared with the genera.1 class method. In 
tiie best- organized high schools the employment of labora- 
tory assistants in science and of readers in English com- 
position is found to be an effective means of managing 
classes otherwise too large. 

It is probably safe to assume that the ratio should be 
fewer than thirty to one rather than more. When we 
consider, however, that the question of the number of reci- 
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tations to each teacher must also be fairly met, it is evident 
that the whole problem is one of financial ability. It is 
generally agreed that five recitations per day averaging 

\ forty-five minutes in. length are all that one teaclier should 
undertake to do. Here again a mere arbitrary rule leads 
to inconsistencLes. In i small school, where one teacher 
must prepare in two or three different subjects, five recita- 
tions means much more work in preparation than the same 
number in one subject, and especially, as sometimes hap- 
pens, in one particular course of that subject. Then, too, 
such work as English composition often involves a lar^e 
amount of labor in reading' and marking themes and in 
consultation with pupils which is usually in addition to 
preparation and recitation work. The question is largely 
one of relative fatigue on the part of the teacher, and if il 
is to be adjusted fairly, must be dealt with as such. One 
of the best methods of providing for the equalisation of 
work in large high schools, or systems of schools, is by the 
employment of cadet teachers at nominal salaries to as- 
sist in departments where the pressure of work is relatively 
heavy for the individual teachers of a department. This 
has the double advantage of furnishing the desired relief 

I and giving opportunity for training in experience to those 
just entering upon the work of teaching. 

Such a method, if more generally used, would help out 
the situation in another way. It is the common practice 
in our present scheme of high school administration for 
the stronger schools to seek almost exclusively teachers 
whose training has been supplemented by a year or more 
of successful experience. This throws most of the begin- 
ners who are fresh from college or normal school into the 
smaller schools where the work is often excessively heavy 
and the supervision comparatively weak, As a. resi 
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many failures occur and not infrequently by those who 

are capable, under proper conditions, of becoming strong 

teachers. A more general cadet system in our stronger 

Ugh schools where there is usually competent supervision 

would do much to lessen this evident evil. 

V. The Training of Teachers 

This raises the whole question of the proper training for 
secondary teachers. We have found in our discussion of 
the legal status of high schools ^ that only a few of the 
states make any definite provision for the special certifica- 
tion of high school teachers. In a great majority of the 
states, while the laws require certification of competency 
to teach, yet the spirit of the law is ignored in the case 
of high school teachers. It frequently happens, therefore} 
that the legal qualifications provided for by certification 
liear little or no relationship to the real qualifications 
Wight in teachers of high school grades. This condition 
of things doubtless grows out of the fact that most states 
' in their legal enactments fail to distinguish the high school 

Ifiom other departments of the common school system. 
As a result of this condition a number of educational 
ngaoizations have gone on record as undertaking to 
define the qualifications to be required of those who are 
Mpbyed to teach in secondary schools." The issuing of 
certificates by state departments has been used as a remedy 
to lome extent ; but it easily becomes apparent that mere 
cxainination tests cannot be made an equivalent for a 
j proper system of training. There will always be many 
■J who will pass fair examinations by cramming for them, 

CL ChiplBT n. Sea alw Bclton in ScAaal Rrritte, 15 : gT-iH. 

^ Kntn far the luufonn accicdilitig of High Schooli by ibe North Central Auodatioii 
g^tXhiei and SaconduT Schooli. Alw Report gf the Coaunittee oT SereDtesn, N. E. A. 
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while in reality possessing little of that logically ordered 
mental ability and power o£ presentation so essential in 
the teacher. All of the states, through the establishment 
of normal schools or through educational departments in 
universities, or both, have recognized the necessity for the 
professional training of teachers. But not all educators 
agree as to what particular kind of training Is best for the 
preparation of secondary teachers. Just at the present 
time there is a growing tendency on the part of school 
authorities, probably aided somewhat by prescriptions set 
by colleges and universities, to employ as high school 
teachers only those who are graduates of creditable ci 
leges. At the same time the great universities are seel 
ing stronger organization of their facilities for the traininj 
of such teachers. 

This tendency is opposed by some of the normal school 
They profess to agree ■with the universities that highf 
scholarship should be required of secondary teachers (hi 
that which has usually been required for the granting of t 
normal school diploma. Their chief contention is in regard 
to the professional training. This, they hold, is the pro* 
ince of the normal school and not of the university. They 
maintain that the universities, by their very nature, can 
never impart that professional spirit held to be an impfli- 
tant factor in teaching success, and which the great normal 
schools claim a& their chief glory. The radical adher- 
ents to this normal school point of view believe that they 
should be permitted to duplicate the necessary collegiate 
work for those of their students who would prepare ftr 
BChool supervision or for teaching in high schools, 

The universities contend that this is not feasible ; and 
they would characterize such a course on the part of the 
state as lacking in both logic and economy. They point 
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out that this is only one phase of technical training which 
uniTersities are bound to o£Eer if they are to fulfill their 
function in the state. They emphasize the fact that the 
problem of training teachers, when we include teachers in 
normal schools, colleges, and other technical schools, is 
altogether too large for the normal schools alone to un- 
dertake without themselves duplicating the universities en- 
tirely. In some cases compromise has been sought along 
certain lines. Tliis is notably true in California, where cer- 
tun concessions, are made by the university with regard to 
normal-trained people who seek secondary teachers' certifi- 
cates. 

If all teaching were put upon a basis of professional 
training, the normal schools would be compelled by the 
imitation of numbers to confine their activities to the train- 
ing of elementary teachers and leave the problem of the 
tndning of secondary and college teachers to the colleges 
and universities. It is not to be forgotten, however, that 
for the present the universities are hardly prepared for this 
Knrice. Nowhere in the country is there, as yet, a depart- 
ment or school or college of education in a university which 
can offer for the tr^ning of secondary teachers, including 
fte imparting of a professional spirit, any such adequate 
preparation as is given by our best normal schools to ele- 
aentaiy teachers. Nothing short of a school or college of 
edncation with a distinct enrollment and faculty and with 
ttmc kind of provision for practice teaching or cadet ser- 
t4m will enable the universities to meet this problem. 
All things considered, no other institution is so well quali- 
fied in other respects to undertake the work. Indeed, it 
niajrbe said that it is one of the most fundamental services 
to wdety which universities may be expected to render. 
I^diapa a fairer view of this whole matter would he ex- 
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pressed in that conception of the university of a state 
which would include the normal schools as technical 
depa.rtments on. a. par with agriculture, engineering, etc. 
Such an organization in a state might settle the whole con- 
troversy without loss to any and with profit to alL 

f VI. Their Training in Service 

' But whether high school teachers are trained in one 
institution or another, such training does not do away with 
the necessity for further effort on their part toward pro- 
fessional attainments. The nature of the teacher's work 
demands constant efTort to fight off paralysis of all powei 
except those employed in the routine of school duties.' 
provide against such paralysis various professional or| 
zations have been perfected. No scheme for instructioni 
organization in a high school is complete which does not in 
some way provide for the continuation of the individual 
teacher's development. First of all this development 
should be along professional lines. There is little to Ik 
hoped for from the norma! school or college graduate who 
concludes that all'his professional training has been pi 
vided for, and that nothing remains to be done but to find' 
position and enter serenely upon the duties of the teache 
life. 

In the pioneer days of our educational system the gen- 
eral teachers' meeting was devised as the best means of 
providing for professional advancement. This, however, 
has grown into what js often a mere emotional demonstra- 
tion with the great body of teachers as passive recipients, 
until getting an educational "inspiration" has gone through 
all conscious stages of voluntary action and settled down 

' Se« CfvAty, N, E. A, PioceediBg*, 1907, pp. 94-1(13; lUo Vsa Skkli, joth An. VlA. 
N. E. A., 1906, pp. !;^i83. 
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ito a mere habit. As a result most of our well-trained 
igh school teachers attend such gatherings only under 
ompulsion. They prefer such special groups as associa- 
ions of teachers of science, history, modern languages, 
nanual arts, business, etc. This often brings high school 
xacfaers and college instructors and professors into the 
lame group, which is more as it should be ; for each should 
bave something to give to the other in such a discussion 
of a common subject from the differing viewpoints of those 
qtproaching it at different levels. 

But the social and cultural side of the teacher's life 
(rften presents even more imperative demands for atten- 
tion. This is only partially and poorly provided for in 
any educational meeting. The case calls for the broaden- 
ing influence of contact with people of other interests, of 
other points of view. Shopworn goods are invariably 
narked down. Teachers, of all others, should avoid this 
fite; yet to avoid it means to set theu- strength against 
a strong, almost irresistible current. Is a teachers' club 
proposed for the social advantage of its members? If 
lOch activity is to be confined to but one organization, seek, 
nther, membership in a club more cosmopolitan. Is a 
broader culture to be sought ? Attach yourself to some 
interest foreign to the school, if possible. Travel with 
people of the world rather than with pedagogical excur- 
Kcists. Take an interest in some art or craft or line 
of reading which will not permit the mind to hark back 
contlauously to the schoolroom and its problems. This is 
han^ westward to find the East. The outcome will be 
fte East ultimately, of course ; but in finding it you have 
*ea the West as well, and are by so much the richer 
for it 
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VIT. Compensation and Tenure 

If the schools are to command the services of teachers 
trained as suggested above, there must be considerable 
I change in at least two important respects. There must 
be a fairer compensation for the service rendered, and the 
4 tenure of the teacher must be made more certain. On 
the theory that service should receive compensation that is 
commensurate with what it adds to the material wealth and 
to the security of the people the teacher is not yet receiv- 
ing his share of the increase. As a result our better trained 
men and women are seeking other fields and the supply of 
trained teachers is becoming yearly more and more inade^ 
quate. This condition is aggravated by the uncertaii 
of remaining employed. There is apparently no gc 
reason, setting aside tradition, why a teacher who hi 
taken up the work as his chosen profession after thoroug 
preparation, and who has shown his ability to instract 
an approved manner, should not be permanently employe 
rather than subjected to the uncertainties of annual 
appointment. 

On this matter of tenure the high school teacher is ac 
ally better off than any other group aside from principa 
and superintendents of schools. Statistician C. H. Ve 
derives a number of interesting generalizations from 
report of the N. E. A. Committee on Salaries, Tenure, 
Pensions of Public School Teachers in the United State*! 
Among other things he is able to show that in 333 citie 
with populations of 8000 or over the average duration oil 
service of all teachers was found to be 1 1^ years. As only 
about 8J per cent of the teachers included were high schc 
teachers, and as a much larger proportion of these are 

1 See pp. 459-4ii4 oTlEut lopgrt. 
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than in the case of teachers in the elementary schools, we 
may reasonably conclude, in the absence of more specific 
data, that the average tenure for high school teachers 
would be appreciably higher. While this is not so bad 
as in the case of the vast majority of elementary school 
teachers, yet it would seem to be altogether too low. If 
we are to insist upon the high standards of preparation 
which competent service on the part of the teacher de- 
ids, we should also seek to secure for him permanency 
appointraent on conditions similar to those commonly 
prcvailing in college and university service. 

The matter of tenure itself is, however, as Mr. Verrill 
points out (p. 459 of same report), largely dependent upon 
tiie matter of salaries. Teachers are not likely to seek 
pennanency of appointment if this cannot mean a com- 
pensation, after a reasonable term of service, that is com- 
mensurate with the demands of "appropriate standards of 
Uving." Nor can this problem as related to the high 
school teacher disentangle itself entirely from the corre- 
sponding problem for elementary teachers. The school 
public in the United States is not yet sufficiently discrimi- 
Dating in regard to differences in standards involved in the 
training required by these respective groups of teachers to 
"JeU fairly with it. As long as professional standards are 
too low for the elementary group, thereforCt there is sure 
to be an adverse influence toward better salaries awd longer 
tenure that will be felt by all groups, including high school 
teachers. 

The inadequacy of salaries is too well known to need a 
detailed presentation here. The National Education Asso- 
ciation has done a great service in collecting through its 
committee the materials set forth in the report above re- 
ferred to. The fundamental question demanding solution 
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before any very satisfactory readjustment of salaries can 
be reached involves the whole matter of the means em- 
ployed in fitiaucbig our system of public education. Here 
again the National AssQciation has taken forethought ia 
providing for the collection of much valuable information 
concerning taxation as related to the problems of public 
education,^ Such materials will doubtless be needed for 
further study iii future attempts to get at the roots of the 
whole matter. We have already pointed outj under the 
discussion of the legal status of high schools, the various 
attempts which different states have made toward a more 
satisfactory and equitable means of maintaining our high 
schools. Is not this, after all, the fundamental thing nest 
to which, and as its logical offset, comes the absolute n 
quirement of a higher qualification standard for high school 
teachers? Back of this, and underlying the problem ol 
betterment of the elementary school there may be, an 
doubtless are, needs of readjustment of our entire genei 
revenue scheme; but so far as the high schools are coi' 
cerned the first thing is to determine who, of right, shoiilcL 
maintain them. ^M 

There is, however, another phase of the salary questio^^ 
which demands consideration as a factor in administration : 
4 On what basis are we to determine salary promotions of 
high school teachers ? In the first place the movement by 
several states leading to the fixing by law of the teachers' 
minimum wage seems unfortunate, although it douhtles^ 
has given temporary relief in some cases. The local con- 
ditions must determine to some extent what interpreta- 
tion is to be given to the phrase " appropriate standards of 
living " ; and if so, then these same local conditions must 
help to determine the minimum pay. As has already beea 

> SceKcporloIL'onuiuuaoaf N. E.A.,igcis, auTasiukin u RcJaud lo Fablk. EdufUiok 
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suggested, the standards of preparation demanded must 
enter into the problem of mioimura&. Then the ideals of 
the community as regards the social standing and duties 
of the teacher, as well as the expectations of administra- 
tive oiBcers in regard to the nature and amount of effort 
to be put forth by the teacher for self -improvement in a 
professional way, also have weight in this matter. 

When once the base line of salaries has been established 
for a given high school or group of schools, what is to he 
the basis for increase in salary, and what the maximum 
limit? The latter point will be disposed of with the inter- 
pretation given to "appropriate standards of living," in- 
cluding, of course, the maintenance and education of a 
family, and also a reasonable provision for the future. The 
icmaining considerations which may fairly be expected to 
bring an increase in salary are : — 

(i) Increased efficiency due to service. This will not 
fislend over the entire period o£ a normal life of service, 
perhaps, although it will vary greatly with individuals, 
and its duration will depend on the next factor to be 
considered. 

{2) Increased efficiency due to further study and inves- 
tigatiott along the lines of professional work or along con- 
tributory lines. The possibilities fat increased efficiency 
En this direction will depend chiefly on (a) native ability 
>ad (*) thoroughness of first preparation, It is evident 
that in this respect high school teachers would come under 
a class different from that of elementary teachers. Who 
/is to say what the upper limit is to be to the value of the 
services of those who thus become great in their particu- 
lar spheres? What puts a limit to the compensation for 
the genius of a great lawyer, a great physician, a great 
mcier, or captain of industry ? It is evident that when 
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we speak of a majcimum limit, we are thinking of the teacher 
in a class by himself, as diEferent from Other mea I 

(3) There may arise the consideration of certain condi- 
tions of supply and demand, more or less variable, as a 
further factor in determining increase of salary. It would 
seem )ust that some leeway should always exist in th( 
authoritative adjustment of teachers' salaries to permit thi 
consideration of such an economic contingency. 

But what are we to say with regard to the sex factor? 
ShouEd it be a real factor in the adjustment of high school 
salaries ? This is a question involving some careful dis- 
crimination of judgment if it is to be treated with faim^n 
and candor. In the first place it is fair to say that the 
third point mentioned above as having to do with salary 
increase must, to a certain extent, have consideration here. 
The rapid increase in the number of women graduating 
from our colleges and universities, taken in connection with 
the fact that the field for independent service by educated 
women is rather circumscribed, naturally produces an eco- 
nomic situation of relative oversupply. This, however, 
maybe disposed of as only a temporary condition. The 
real answer to the questions just raised lies deeper. 

The question sums Itself up as a matter of ultimate pur- 
pose on the part oi the womati who teaches. If she has 
put into her preparation the same mental power and capa- 
bility as the man, with no wavering as to ultimate purpose 
to vitiate this effort, and if she enters upon the work of 
teaching possessed of an ability the equivalent of the man's 
ability and with steadfastness of aim, how can there be 
any question of difference as to compensation except 
such a possible economic difference as suggested abi 
"But," says some one, "do you mean that every woras 
who teaches should take the vow of a celibate?" Tl 
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does not follow. It is readily conceivable that any woman 
may enter upon the life of a teacher in the spirit described 
above without abridging her freedom to act in. the light of 
future and unforeseen emergencies. 

On the other hand, when women. assTime the r61e of 
;teaching merely as a transition stage, as hundreds do, and 
jwith no strong purpose running back into the years of 
their preparation, then there are most decided grounds for 
idifference as to the salaries they should command, Fur- 
[therraore, as long as there may be any considerable num- 
iber of this latter class, they will naturally tend to hold 
, down the salaries of all women who teach, and, to a certain 
Jextent, of all teachers, male or female. 

If this is the correct analysis of the points at issue in the 
sex phase of the problem of salaries, then the women of 
New York City, in asking for legislation that would enable 
them to command salaries equal to those of men where 
equal service was rendered, must have acted without due 
consideration of all the conditions. 

VIII. Pensions 

The subject of teachers' pensions maybe dismissed with 

ra very brief statement. The suggestion of it is another 
by of saying that salaries arc inadequate. The remedy 
oould be aimed at the root of the difficulty. The only 
possible ground for argument in its favor rests in the as- 
sMnption that teachers as a class are improvident. There 
is good reason to believe that the facts are quite to the 
Mntrary. It is probably true that teachers are frequently 
failures at any independent busine&s venture. They have 
devoted all their strength to the work of their profession. 
Men who can succeed equally well in any two great fields 
of human endeavor at the same time are exceedingly rare. 
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What teachers probably need more than pensions is some 
organization through which they might find a way for the 
safe and profitable investment of their necessarily scant 
savings without becoming a prey to the robberies fre- 
quently carried on under the guise of successful business 
practice. ,, 

i 

IX. Selection and Nomination of Teachers 

One of the most difficult problems connected with the 
administration of i high school is the selecting and nomi- 
natiog of suitable teachers when vacancies occur. This 
calls for great care and good judgment. Aside from the 
difi!iculty in deciding just what qualities of person and 
preparation shall determine the choice, there are several 
other things which enter into the consideration, la t^e , 
first place the question of salary is to be met Probably tlie | 
majority of school boards are either unwilling or unable to f 
pay the price which a well-trained and successful teacher 
should command; yet these are both important considera- 
tions. General testimonials in the hands of candidates 
must usually be taken with a grain of allowance even by 
one who knows how to read them in a way to get the force 
of omissions as well as of the good things said conceniiBg 
^the bearer. Nothing short of a careful investigation by 
the board or by the superintendent ought to be taken as a 
basis for employment. Yet in the majority of cases litllfi 
time is usually given for such investigation. fl 

When it comes to the consideration of graduates of 13 
stitutions, it is safe to conclude that these institutions ma-^ 
be consulted through committees or secretaries appoints* 
to look after all calls for teachers and to give to scho^ 
authorities a full statement of the qualifications of any ca^ 
didate under consideratign so far as these are known 
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the committees. Where such is the case, it is reasonable 
to suppose that a safer estimate of the teachuig ability of 
a. candidate may be had from such committees or secre- 
taries than from almost any other source. 

The teachers' agency is another well-known means now 

available for help in finding suitable candidates to ftll 

vacancies in the teaching ranks of a school. The number 

of these agencies has greatly increased within the past few 

years. Like most business enterprises, this agency work 

has been undertaken by all kinds of people. Until quite 

recently nothing has been said as to the desirability of 

placing any special legal restriction upon the business. 

As a result some very unscrupulous practices have grown 

up so that one is hardly safe in consulting an agency unless 

it is vouched for by reliable parties who know its standing. 

There is no doubt but that a good agency may prove 

very helpful to school authorities ia Bnding suitable can- 

tjdidates. Tha usual plan adopted by agencies, however, 

sending in a long list of applicants for a single vacancy 

'tTcIeplorable from every point of view. It is hardly fair 

to the candidates, it creates a false impression as to the 

supply of available teachers, and as a natural result arouses 

a feeling of distrust towards all agencies in the minds of 

chool authorities and candidates. There are a few good 

gencies which try to avoid such practices. These may 

usually be consulted with safety and with some prospect 

getting at what is wanted if any candidate is available. 

X. The Principal 

Having now discussed the general features of the prob- 
l^Ttivhich the organization of tbe instructional work pre- 
seMs, we may conclude this presentation of the subject by 
L wratning up the character and function of the instructional 
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corps as a whole. Given the high school with its principal 
and teachers just as they are, with all their capabilities and 
limitations as men and women, and with the rules and laws 
of the average community and of the average state, what 
ought we to expect of them ? How ought they to act? I 
In the first place it is granted, of course, that the ptin- ' 
cipal is rpR[''^"^''^ls to t he superintendent, and throu g-H tiim 
to the board, for the wise and successful administration 
of the school. It is he who is to direct all the internal 
■workings of the school and to stand for it before the 
patrons under the rules of the hoard as interpreted by the 
superintendent. He is expected to have an ideal toward 
■which his school is developing. This ideal is expected to 
be in harmony not only with the general educational policy 
*of the district, but also with the best thought in regard to 
the training of youth. He is expected to make recom-j 
roendations in regard to rules for the government of thi 
school, of text-books to be selected, of apparatus, referenc 
books, and supplies to be provided, of changes in the pr 
grara of studies; and usually, except in small schools, hd 
makes recommendations of teachers to be appointed. 
is responsible for the proper adjustment of the materia 
and sanitary conditions of the building within the limita- i 
tions of its construction and of the rulings of the boardjH 
for the adjustment of difficulties among the pupils, or h&-~ 
tween teacher and pupil ; for the satisfaction of complainl^j 
by patrons when coming directly to him and within hilH 
jurisdiction, or when requested to do so by the superin- 
tendent. He is to see carefully to the keeping of all 
proper and necessary records of the school, and to keep 
in close touch and communication with the superintendents 
consulting his interests in the larger problems of the school^ 
as touching the high school, and advising freely with hioc^ 
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b regard to all plans and policies of importance connected 
nrith the management of the high school. 

His most important function, however, is in his direct 
retlatinnsliijt^fn ViJs tf jchers. and, b oth directly and through 
tiie teachers, his relationship to the pupils and to the 
School life as a whole. In most of the matters, for in- 
stance, which have just been mentioned as belonging to 
the office of principal, he will naturally consult the inter- 
ests of the teachers in so far as these things may affect 
the teachers and the success of their work. He will seek 
their advice and cooperation in all important questions of 
policy relating to the discipline of the school. He will 
, protect the interests of the teachers to the extent that such 
piotection is due and within his province, in all matters 
pertaining to their material and physical well-being, their 
professional and social interests and advancement He 
will interest himself, in a sincere and sympathetic spirit, 
with the peculiar problems of each teacher's sphere of work. 
To this end he will familiarize himself with their work by 
observing their instruction and by advising with them con- 
cerning their plans, their hopes, their difficulties. He will 
Course!, admonish, warn, commend, and vindicate them and 
■^sir work, as occasion req^uires and in the same spirit 
^■Biacerity and sympathy. He should stand before his 
^wiool as one fully conscious of the gravity of his relation- 
ship, yet saved by an optimistic spirit, a fine sense of 
humor, and well-preserved physical health, from any dc- 
pi^^ing effect on that account. 
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XI. The Departmental Head 

V/e have spoken here of the principal in direct rela- 
tionship to the teachers and as becoming familiar with 
rk. It is just here, perhaps, that high school or- 
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ganization has most frequently failed. Writers on scho 
management usually close their discussions on the relatran 
ship of principal to teachers when they get as far as tha 
eighth grade. On the other hand, college instructors and 
college-trained high school teachers conceive of high scho 
organization in terms of college organization. Earlier in] 
this chapter It was pointed out that the departmental plan' 
of organization should prevail. It does not follow that 
"department" in a high school should mean the same 
that it does in the college or university. The passing 
from the mixed group of the elementary school should be 
more gradual, the approach toward the specialization 
the college should be through a larger grouping of sub 
jects more or less closely related. 

Therefore, in this intermediate stage of high sch(»l 
organization should come the departmental head. Hi is 
the one who can come close to the teachers dealing with 
a certain outlook on the educative processes of the 
secondary stage- If it be in science he thinks primarily 
of the mental attitude to be developed in the pupil rather 
than the production of an embryo investigator in some 
circumscribed field of science. To such a departmenta.1 
head, having the oversight of all the science work of th^ 
high school and its relations and applications to other high 
school activities, the leading interest will not be to push 3 
class in chemistry or biology. He will be concerned chiefly 
in having the work in either of these lines so presented iff 
its individuality and in its relationships as to make it con 
tribute directly and effectively to the training of mind inb 
the scientific habit or attitude. 

So in the language work modern languages, includii 
English or all foreign language work, may form a depa 
mental group to be presided over by a head teacher wit 
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sufficient breadth of training and outlook to see that the 
best possible results accrue to the pupils through the 
organized, cooperative work of the various individual 
teachers under his special leadership. 

It is only by some such hroad scheme of departmental 

Organization that we shall be able to correct the present 

tendency to over-specia ligation on the part of high school 

teachers. In accomplishing this result -we have a right to 

expect the hearty cooperation of colleges and universities 

I in the planning of courses for those who are to teach. The 

neglect or oversight of these institutions as to the real 

interests of secondary education is too gross to be even 

excusable. 

Perhaps nowhere are the results of this sin of omission 
more seriously felt than in the smaller high schools. It is 
licre that a large proportion of our high school teachers 
are required ; and yet to these schools there go out annu- 
ally from our colleges and universities hundreds of inex- 
perienced graduates, many of whom have a teaching 
knowledge of only one subject where they should be pre- 
pared in at least three. 



XII. The Teacher * 

all the conditions of organization set forth above, 
iCher those relating to the principal or to the head 
;her of the department, the teachers, each teacher, will 
ffspond in a spirit of cooperation and cheerful acqui- 
escence, if worthy the position of teacher. Each will seek 
to understand and enter into the aims and spirit of the 
organization in order that together teachers, head teachers, 
and principal may work toward the ideal set up for their 
ittmnment. There will be freedom of discussion and 
expression of views when they counsel together; but when 
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once a course of action, a policy, is decided upon, they wif 
woric together for its accomplishment. They will do tean 
work ; and they will share together the struggle of seven 
conflict, the exultation over victory, and the pain of defei^ 

The result of such a spirit upon the school as a whole b 
inevitahle. If discordant elements have existed, th^ will 
he eliminated ; the spirit of helpfulness, of cooperation, of 
loyalty to the school, will become contagious. Mistakes will 
occur, there will be things to explain, to condone, to regret; - 
but the work and life of the school as a whole will tend j 
steadily towards orderliness, homogeneity, pennanency. 

Given a principal and teachers properly qualified in 
other respects, with a sane and effective scheme of or- 
ganization and working thus with unity of purpose ; given 
a proper motive for the work of the school and for the 
differing types of pupils in it ; given a worthy ideal for the 
life of the school as a whole, — and there is no other one 
social factor which is so far-reaching and so stimulating in 
its uplift to the community as is the modem high school. 
And this is no idle dream. It is realized to-day, even at 
this imperfect stage of its organization, in some hundreds 
of American communities. 

PROBLEMS SUGGESTED FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATIOR 

1. An investigation with a view to ascertaining the general iuUdk 
of the rules adopted by boards for the government of high schools. 

2. A study of the status of the high school principal in his relation- 
ship to the superintendent of schools. 

3. An inquiry into the extent to which three-teacher high schools 
are departmental in their plan of instruction. 

4. A study of the heuristic method and the extent of its use in hl^ 
schools, with results. 

5. An examination into the soda! status of high school teachen in 
the United Sutes. 
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6. Tenure of position by high school teachers. 

7. To what extent are salaries of high school teachers affected by 
those who purposely make teaching a temporary occupation ? 

tonniMs.— "Certification of Teachcis" (in Part II of Fifth Year Book, 

National Society for the Sdeolific Studjr of Education), E. P. Cubt>erly; " Report 

<^ IhG ComDiiltee of Serenteeii on the Professional Preparation of High School 

TeMhers," N. E. A. Proceedings, 1907 ; " Who shall appoint Teachers, and on 

■luM Nomination ? " Tarbell, N. E. A. Proceedings, 1893, pp. 7S fH, with diseus- 

f^; "Problemsofnainingof Secondaij Teachers in the United States," G. W. 

i*iej; " The„^partmental Organisation of Secondary Schools," Julius Sachs, 

ffhttHm, 37:434-496; "Adjustment of Secondary Worlc to the Individual," 

Rvence Milner, School RevUa, VoL 14, r), sa^-S^S ; " Individual Instruction," 

lt.F,Aiidrew,£^^<iAon, Vol. a6, pp. 139-136; "The Basis of Grading Teacheia' 

Salaiies," Cooley, N. E. A. Proceedings, 1907 ; " Salaries, Tenure, and Pensions," 

K B. A. Committea Report, 1905 ; " Taxation as related to Public Education," 

N, E. A. Committee Report, 1905 ; " Status of the Teacher m the United States : 

Obaervationa of a German Expert," Lang, /iinini, 39:60-71; "What should be 

tfae Basis for the Promotion of Teachers and the Increase of Teachers* Salaries 7" 

Van Sickle, 50th An. Vol, N.E. A., 1906; "The Public School Teacher and Pro- 

motioiial Examinations," Tuell, EdMCatiom, 98:917-333; "The Preparation of 

High School Teachers: What they Receive and What they Should Receive," 

Botton, SekMi Review, 15:97-133; "Public School Finance; What Next?" 

ti. EL A. Proceedings, 1907, pp. 343-360; "A Neglected Aspect of the American 

HJ^ School," Tbomdike, MducaHimai Retntw, 33: 345-355, See also various 

works on school management. 




CHAPTER VI r 
THE PROGRAM OF STUDIES 

Ik the first chapter we have noted some of the tendej 
cies which a brief historical review of the programs i 
secondary schools reveals. We have seen that secondajj 
schools have responded to social needs as these hal 
appeared. Indeed, we may almost say that the devel<^ 
mert of secondary education is a fair index of the shiftiQ 
demands of our social evolution. This is true because! 
the fact that it is here in the middle school that first 
need Is felt of some sort of specialized training. 

I. Determining Conditions 

Unlike the period of elementary education the age 
pubescence brings with it a widening social interest ami 
desire to choose a calling. This is due largely to thci 
vclopmcnt of sex instincts and the consequent wider o 
look on life and its social relations. Naturally the yot 
seeks in his experiences a response to the growing sei 
of the prospect of a larger participation in this life. 
begins to catch glimpses of the approach of responsibilil 
which he must prepare to meet. He grows distrustful 
any education that does not promise this preparation, t 
like the elementary child he is no longer satisfied to to 
his education entirely on faith. He wants to know 
value of what he is getting in the light of the vision] 
his life that is to be. It is cot necessarily to be impU 
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mm this account we are to undertake, at this period, to 
train specialists ; but that we are to differentiate the pos- 
sible curriculum of the individual more to the end that it 
Kay serve both as a means of testing his ability along a 

[iveti line and also as a suitable foundation for future 
cialization either in the work of life or in the university. 
In the light of present tendencies, as well as in the light 
of the apparent and probable social needs to which sec- 
tDdary education should minister, we shall now undertake 
a more detailed discussion of the program of studies. In 
doing this we must assume that the elementary schools 
are able to turn pupils over to the high schools with at 
least as much preparation as has been suggested in Chap- 
ter III. 



II. Basis for CLAssiFicArroN into Courses 

The first question which presents itself at this point is ; 
On what basis shall we classify the courses of the program 
Was best to enable us to preserve a balaxiced condition as 
to the training it oiTeTS ? The ordinary laity, as well as 
*(ffiieoi the profession, insist on grouping subjects -as either 
Pnrtical or cultural. In making this classification there is 
evideotly the thought that certain lines of school training 
•*ira direct relationship to preparation for the duties of 
We, while others bear little or no such relationship. As 
arule this class would put the emphasis on those subjects . 
*bicli they consider practical, to the limitation or exclusion 
of such subjects as are not readily associated by them with 
the practical standards set up. 

Such a view of the educational process wou3d, if domi- 
nant, be likely to omit from the training of youth much of 
that which goes to make the historic races what they are 
in the development of the world and of mankind. It is 
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quite essential that the young should be taught the more 
fundamental arts of living ; but it is no less so that the/ 
should know something of the relationships, the responsi- 
bilities, and the uplifting influences of the social group to 
which they belong. 

Another classification of the materials of secondary edu- j 
cation may be called the traditional one. This has come j 
to us out of the educational history of the past The 
grouping in this case has reference more particularly to 
the origin of the materials which the various subjects rep- 
resent. Such a classification would give us the humanities, 
or all those subjects, as language, literature, art, and hit- 
tory, springing from human associations and activities; 
the natural sciences, or physical science, biology, and 
earth science ; political science and economics, having to 
do with governments, and with industrial relations and 
activities and finance. This is a very interesting uid 
helpful grouping, and one that we need to preserve for 
both its historical and its scientific value. 

A more modern view of education, however, as we have 
seen in a preceding chapter, takes quite a different basis 
for the classification of educational subjects. This point 
of view assumes, in the first place, that education i* 
much more a matter of growth and training than impai^ 
ing information. It asks first, then. What are the resul** 
to be desired in the training of youth ? and, second, Wb»t 
will be the probable effect of a given line of work or group" 
ing of subjects toward bringing about these desired results ' 

The procedure must then be from a psychological poii^' 
of view, on the one hand, and from the point of view t?' 
adjustment to environment, or the sociological point "' 
view, on the other. If the humanities are to be consi^ 
ered, they must be put to the test chiefly as to the rel*' 
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tionship they are to bear to the mental experiences of the 
adolescent in the process of his mental evolution. Here 
the method, even, is to be put to the test. The youth 
18 to be socialized; what particular application of the 
humanities, and in what relationship to other lines of 
experience, will best do it ? He is to be trained to alert- 
ness in acquiring and comparing data, and in determining 
between fact and probability ; what is science training, 
combined with training in other lines, to have to do with 
the accomplishment of such a purpose ? He is to be pre- 
pared to play his part as a citizen, as a factor in the busi- 
ness and industrial affairs of life ; what economic training, 
ioduding direct contact with material things, and the 
lympathetic training of actual participation in industry, 
will best make him ready to act his part 7 

Not merely the cultural or practical, certainly not the 
merely traditional, is longer to be preferred, then. When 
once the desired adjustment is understood ; when once we 
lave gained some knowledge of the causal relations of 
vhat we are pleased to consider the materials of education 
to the development process in youth and to the attainment 
of educational ideals, then this understanding and this 
biowledge shall furnish us with the real science of sec- 
ondary education. We shall no longer have to grope 
*hout for a basis on which to adjust our program of 
■todies. Some tittle headway has already been made 
toward such an end. The knowledge gained is mostly 
Wlrirical, to be sure ; but it is not to be despised. Even 
with the imperfect knowledge now in our possession of 
^ principles involved in a psychological classification of 
tke materials of education, we are probably safer to pvo- 
'sed on such a basis than we would be to rely solely upon 
"* popular or traditional conceptions. 
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III. Elements involved ik the Program 

With this understanding of the limitations which 
front us, we may now proceed to a more definite consi^ 
tion of the elements involved in. the secondary prograd 

In his report for 1894-1895 the late SuperintcnB 
Soldan, of St. Louis, expresses a very fundamental p 
ciple with reference to the classification of the mateiia] 
education. He says, "Assimilation and activityj or rd 
tivity and spontaneity, are two poles round which' 
world of the school must revolve." Here is a deiS 
statement of the differing content of the two hemisph 
of the educational process which we have spoken a 
another chapter a.5 stimulation and reaction. Tbis; 
pishes us a hasis for the most general as well as ftl) 
niental grouping. Whatever is capable of being recd 
and assimilated by the mind oE youth, to become aj 
of that which impels to action or to spontaneous ex$ 
sion of some sort, or which serves as a basis for fu 
conduct, will go into one group of materiais. Whatevet 
give conventional ease and skill in action or expression ■ 
the lines of the manifold needs of mankind, as now sim 
in history and in nature, will belong to the second groj 

As we have found that in the elementary stage of J 
cation progress comes through a pretty close correal 
of stimulation and reaction, so in the secondary stag! 
may expect the best results in the acquiring of arti 
continuing this correlation. The necessity will soon 
pear, however, for a tendency toward isolation. Morcj 
more, as the student progresses, will his desire cent^ 
the cultivation of the art for its own sake, on the one ^ 
and, on the other, to the development of systei^ 
thought reaching forward into the realms of spccuL 
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Viewed in this way there is no ready-made line of dis- 
tinct division separating the ordinary subjects taught in 
the high schools into two such groups. There is, however, 
a classification sufficient for practical purposes. It is easy 
to see, for instance, that the materials for stimulation, or 
reception and assimilation, are to be found in the fields of 
nature and of history, using this latter term a^ain in its 
broader sense. But the group of subjects which will cor- 
respond to training in action or expression Is not at all 
clearly defined. In practically every phase of them we 
find a merging into the field of stimulative or impressional 
materials. 

This amounts to saying- that each particular type of ex- 
prwiioaal activity has, out of the very process of its 
^ieve]opIncnt, accumulated a mass of historical or scien- 
tific materials, or both. Take, for instance, language ; the 
teaching of the mother tongue or of a foreign language 
will soon lead to the grammar and the literature of the 
laJiguage, — the one a science, the other an art, which have 
sprung from use in expression. Drawing and color work 
lead directly up to the historical study of art in these par- 
ticular fields. Mathematics will be found to have much 
o£ interest in the realm of history as well as a strong foot- 
'ng; in the field of science. Constnictive work becomes 
"^mediately connected with history on the one hand, as 
a basis for interpretation, and with science on the other 
liand, which must be constantly applied in the accomplish- 
ftient of desired results. Its more or less direct relation- 
ship to art, especially decorative art, is also readily 
apparent. So, also, music, from being a training to the 
^^prcssion, through harmony, of the finer or deeper feel- 
"iga and emotions, passes over into the realm of an art 
^^<>ii masterpieces are to be studied, and whose history 
is to be read. 
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IV. Each Course Defined: History 

We shall not be confused, therefore, -when we speak i 
the impressional or stimulative subjects, and the expres' 
sional subjects which make up the various courses of lh£ 
high school program. Under impressional subjects w< 
may first consider the historical or sociological group 
The subjects belonging most distinctively to this grouf 
are history, including ancient, mediaaval, and modem 
civics; economics, beginning with economic history o: 
geography, and passing into an elementary study of thi 
theories and principles involved in the production a 
wealth and in industrial relations. Secondarily would b 
included the historical aspects of such art phases as litera 
ture, architecture, painting, sculpture, decorative work 
music; and the historical phases of all arts and science; 
What are the reasons, in the light of modern ideas of edu 
cation, for including this group in the secondary program 
First of all, in the process of adjustment to his enviroi 
ment, the individual needs to know what his presfic 
situation is historically. In order to be able to comn 
bend the institutions, the social movements and CendenCS 
about bim, man must know something of the history i 
these things. Adjustment to environment 13 not to bfl 
mere passive relationship. Men are still reacting ujw 
ieach other and upon their institutions. In order to pa 
ticipate intelligently in this reforming process they mfj 
know something of the doctrines and the theories concen 
ing organized society which history shows to be eit 
partially or utterly false, or potentially if not actively ti 

Incidentally, if the work along these lines is well 
ducted, the knowledge acquired of his own institutior 
seen in comparison with those of the past will deveto| 
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the youth that interest in and love for these institutions 
which is the only sure g^round for honest patriotism. The 
process of training should also lead to such habits of care- 
ful weighing of evidence as will foster a sincere devotion 
to truth. 

While tbis more specific tTaining is being given, the 
mental powers are also being benefited. On the side of 
intellect the memory, the constructive imagination, and the 
power of reasoning inductively are being strengthened. 
At the same time the ethical judgment is constantly stimu- 
lated, while some of the criteria, at least, for sound ses- 
tfieSc judgment are being acquired. 

If the work of the elementary school has been well done, 
the youth wiE come to his high school training with a 
fairly clear notion of historical perspective. He will have 
acquired means of interpreting historical records in his 
Contact with and study of the elements of society about 
Idm. He will also be fairly familiar with the great names 
df history and something of what they stand for; and he 
'nil have at his command the more elementary arts of the 
school What may we best offer him, and in what order, 
in his secondary training ? 

We are hmited as to time. Probably three years, at 
rnost, may be given to this subject by the individual. It 
lie is to find his present place in history, it would seera as 
though he must trace the main currents of sequence; yet 
lie may not grasp the whole sweep of history. This is the 
dream of those who advocate a course in general history; 
tut the number of such advocates is rapidly diminishing. 
The history that will contribute most to an understanding 
oE our own institutional life is that of Greece, Rome, and 
England, followed by a careful study of the colonial and 
Constitutional periods of our own history. Somewhere in 
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the three years should come the history of the leadiDgait 
especially of literature ; the deveiopment of the science d 
£oveniment as found in this country, and the more fundi 
mental principles of economics, given, as far as possible, 
the light of the history from which, chiefly, they have bcB 
deduced. If a fourth year is to be offered, it may well \ 
a course in mediaeval and modern European history. 

It is probably true that as far as these courses themselr 
are concerned it mslces little difference as to the order i 
sequence. If each one is presented in a manner to COTI 
spond to the capacity of the class, it will make little djfft 
ence where we begin. But if we are to have in. mil 
chiefly the finding of his present place in history, the you 
will probably find his way easier if he begins nearest t 
source and follows the stream, in its broadening swec 
down to modern times and his own nation. Such a t 
quence will also aid greatly in the study and interpretatii 
of literature. A further consideration, if needed, w 
appear in the fact that the study of such abstractions fro 
history as political and economic sciences will natural 
need a strong and rather complete historical bac 
ground. 

First, then, would come the course in ancient history 
the first or second year of the program. Such a placil 
of this course makes it impracticable to shorten the i 
cient history to less than a year, as some now advoca' 
Pupils are too immature at this time in their course to 
expected to get hold of the institutional development aw 
the ca-uses of weakness and decay among Greeks 
Romans in less than a year's time. 

Further, it is a notable fact that the histories of Gro 
and Rome furnish us with the only national types in 
direct way related to our own, and which at the same 
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irksent life histories in practically complete cycles. Their 
ichievements thus become ultimate products of their ex- 
istence as nations ; and the chain of sequences springing 
from their origin, nationally, rising to the zenith of their 
greatness, and sweeping on to their decay and legacy, is 
iurly well defined and traceable. 

If three years are to be offered, then a year of English 
history may follow in the third year of the course. For 
smaller high schools, at least, this may well include the 
history of the literature of the English people. If sup- 
plemented by numerous themes based on the history, and 
by some outside reading of historical classics, this will 
satisfactorily replace any regular English work for the 
third year, and thus leave more time for other matters. 
There will still be time for the skillful teacher to take such 
eicursLons into the related history of continental Europe 
8s to leave little that is essential to the development of 
iQcli Eturopean institutions as are at all contributory to 
our present conditions. 

This will leave the fourth year for a course in American 
Ustory paralleled by courses in the elements of civics and 
economics. If the foiu'th course is to be introduced, the 
anaent history would naturally be conBned to the first 
year, followed by the history of mediaeval and modern 
HoTope in the second year. It would seem desirable that 
conuderable of the extra time thus allotted to the socio- 
lo^cal group of courses should be given to a fuller study 
of the elements of civics and economics as furnishing the 
materials of history most vitally related to the individual's 
environment, both politically and industrially. Whatever 
■"ay be the amount of work in these latter lines provided 
for ia the pn^^m, a brief course in commercial or indus- 
^^ S^i^^phy should be given as a preliminary to it. 'In 
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any case, all pupils should be advised to take at least thn 
years of sociological work. 

A very impoTtant test of the efficiency of the work in 
historical subjects will be found in the inclination of the 
studeats who have completed their high school courses 
toward the further reading and study of history. No 
such thing as high grades in scholarship can ever con- 
done the lack of this inclinatioa. 



^ V. SCJZNCE 

The second consideration having regard to the individ- 
ual's relationship to his environment is to be found in. 
nature. In secondary work this gives us the natural sci- 
ences. For the nature and properties of nia.tter aad the 
forces which are manifested in and through matter the 
courses usually offered are physics and chemistry. For 
the nature and properties of life, and how it is operative, 
through plants and animals^ the biological sciences arc 
presented. For the earth as the abode of plants, aninialsi 
and man, its surface conditions, its drainage, its atmos- 
phere, and its place in the solar system, the study d 
geography is included. All this again is impressional 
work, well calculated to stimulate thought and feeling in 
the mind of youth. Nature, with her sublime forces, has 
ever been man's first and greatest teacher. Here are the 
things elemental wMch take the mind away from self and 
make it possible to conceive of truth or discover ertOI 
impersonally. The great difference between this field 
and that of history, as furnishing stimulative material in. 
education, lies in the fact that this is elemental, pure, and 
unmixed with the personal element; while historical mat- 
ter, by its nature, carries with it the conventional, the 
traditional, — that which has been impressed upon the 
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individual from infancy through contact with more mature 
minds. Then there are nature's infallible laws as opposed 
to the devious tendencies of historical movement. Evi- 
dently, no special method of treatment of historical mate- 
rials can be made to serve the same purpose in the training 
if youth as wisely directed work in natural science. 
It is easy to see that here again the purpose is not to 
cover the entire field of scientific knowledge. Some knowl- 
edge other than that to be acquired through his own inves- 
tigalions must certainly be given the youthful student ; 
1*111 this should be so managed as not to impair the real 
purpose of this particular element of training. What we 
sliodd seek to accomplish is to preserve the open-minded 
attitude of the individual with regard to the further reve- 
lation of truth through nature as well as through human 
experience. To do this we must seek to secure and 
preserve the first contact of mind with nature in all her 
unconventional simplicity and purity. We would not be 
tiiderstood as underestimating the place of authority in 
education. The trouble is that we are prone to rely too 
exclusively upon what others have done or said to the neg^- 
lect of that training which gives independence and initia- 
tive in both thought and experimentation. There arc those 
who make of the natural sciences but another phase of 
historical training, teaching dogmatically the often imper- 
fKt products of human thought with regard to nature's 
processes in matter or force or life. It is the attitude 
of mind through training that is the fundamental thing. 
Demonstrated final truths in the realm of nature are, after 
all, but few, comparatively, and easily acquired, if only the 
mind is alert Of all things the bookish habit needs to be 
avoided here. 
Again, as in the case of the sociological courses, our 
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Starting point must be determined by tbe things accom- 
plished in the elementary school. If, as has been suggested 
by the Committee of Ten, the pupils have acquired the abil- 
ity to "record, classify, and reflect " on the results of their 
contact with nature, the way will be open enough for the 
beginninga of secondary science. As a matter of fact, 
however, it appears that some time must elapse before 
such results may be expected. For this reason it seems 
almost imperative that a course in general elementary 
nature work should introduce any attempt at high school 
science work. This course should acquaint the student 
with the more common phenomena in nature due to the 
operation of physical and biological laws on matter. The 
would be something of physics and chemistry, thougki 
nameless as such, something of geology and meteoroloij, 
and some of the more general aspects of botany and 
ogy^ as all these things mingle in the everyday na 
environment, The lirst half year would suffice, and the 
work might all come under the title of geography 
physiography,-' 

As to the sequence of the biological and physical 
ences, much must depend upon the nature of the subjccti' 
(themselves. Biology brings the student into more direct, 
■ easy, and continuous contact with nature. It is the more 
primitive science. For this reason it may well precede the 
physical sciences whjch are, perhaps, more inseparably 
connected with the arts of man. If the preliminary nature 
work has been well done, it would seem the logical thing to 
begin with botany, as this field of nature connects itseli 
more palpably with the earth and the atmosphere. Zoot- 

' A veiy iDtemling -couraE ot lliii kind i> sitrn in the Oi]( Parli, lUinoii, tiigh tchoot. 
7^11 c<?urtc rujiE, OD haLrdjnc, tbrougti the Ant ycAr, slid \s made a prcrEq^uL^it-c (o all oihcr 
■ciencc w^k, Ii ii a compoHK cf ccitalu clcmcuu Cnm pbyiiu, cticmutry, phjruolaQi 
and haitnj. 
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ogy and human physiology would follow. The physical 
sciences might well be given as parallel courses covering 
tvo years ; or they may come in as separate courses, prob- 
ably with chemistry preceding, and physics, coordinated 
with mathematics, completing the program of science 
oourses. Where an elementary course in nature work or 
geography has been given, the earth science proper may 
veH continue through an entire yeax iil the latter half of 
the high school program. 

For a small high school, una.ble to offer all the science 
Mur&es, the following program will be found to be both 
logical and effective : — 

Firii or tuon^ year: physiography and botany carried aa parallel 
fixirses, or at least partially so. 

Secend cr third year; loiilogy and human physiology blended into 
lacb other with so definite limit as to time except ttiat zoology shall 
SftiTfi at least half the alteption. 

Feurtkyear: physics. 

For a fully organized and equipped secondary school 
'bose students come with the preparation of a good, 
liodern elementary course, the following program of 
natural science work is suggested: — 

First year: botany. 

Seiiind year: loiilogy, including liuman physiology; or a choice 
tetween Eoalogy and physiolog'y for a full year's work. 
Tkiriiyear: physiography or chemistry for a full year. 
Third and fourth years: physics, or physics aad chembtiy. 

VI. Languages, including English And ForeiCM 

The remaining subjects of the program may readily be 
classed as expressional, although by no means exclusively 
so. We have found thit in the elementary school what 
are known as the school arts — reading, writing, language, 
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drawing, number work, constructive work — are almost 
purely expressional. While we speak of these as being 
acquired in the years given to elementary training, yet 
there is a sense in which training in school arts is to pass 
over into the high school. The language work will here 
involve a fuller mastery of the art of expression in both 
reading and composition ; it will also include the mastery 
of the vocabulary and sentence structure of whatever 
foreign language may be undertaken. 

The mathematics work in the expressional sense will 
require that the student master new systems of symbols 
and their use in making computations. 

The drawing and art work will still demand close atten- 
tion to the -use of media as well as the acquisition of skill 
of hand in expression. So, likewise, with music, constru^ 
tive work in wood or iron, or any technical training, suci 
as business courses, household science, etc. But, ag has 
already been pointed out, all these activities will en 
more or less into history, directly or through art and eco- 
nomic relations, or into science, A discussion of these^« 
groups more in detail will serve to reveal to us the pal^| 
each subject is to play in the real process of secondary" 
training. 

First of all is language, and of this quite the most funda- 
mental is the mother tongue. New words are constantlj 
coming Into the youth's vocabulary, and the formal expreS' 
sion or spelling of these must be mastered. This work will 
occur incidentally as the words arise out of new fields of 
study. The mere art of writing, or penmanship, should 
need no further attention except where its technical use 
is involved, as in business courses. Training in the art of 
reading and speaking effectively should continue in con- 
nection with new forms of discourse which come up in the 
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Study of literary types. That English training is weak, 
indeed, which makes no provision for the training to effec- 
tive reading as well as writing of the essay ; which pro- 
vides no training in the art of debate, or in the effective 
rendering of some o£ the world's great orations; or even 
which neglects entirely the art involved in effective dra- 
matic reproduction, to say nothing of the art of reading in 
a pleasing manner an ordinary poem, or a chapter in a 
novel. These arts, along with the art of composition, play 
far too important a part in the activities of life and in the 
individual's power of appreciation of the world's great 
artkts in these lines to be passed over too lightly in the 
years o£ secondary education. 

The study o£ literary classics as works of art, and' with 
4 view to the appreciation of their literary qualities, or the 
imparting of high ethical and eesthetical ideals, belongs 
^isciuctively to the sociological group of subjects a.lready 
discussed under the proper head. 

The formal grammar and rhetoric deal more with lan- 
guage as a science, or with the principles of logic, and 
sliouid find a place in the later, rather than the earlier, years 
of the high school program, The nature of the training 
which this period of life seems to demand would put little 
stress on the formal study of rhetoric. Its more element- 
ary presentation, begun in the elementary school, may well 
1* continued ia connection with the composition work and 
lie study of the classics in the early years of the student's 
cuiriculiim. Its more formal presentation belongs to the 
Undergraduate years of the college. Somewhere in the last 
'ear of the work in English should come a good study of 
such text on grammar as that by Earle in his " Simple 
'ammar of English." This would give an opportunity 
to introduce to the pupil the idea of logical thought els 
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related to logical sentence structure, as well as something 
of the history of our language. 

A good four years' program of work in the study of 
the mother tongue and its literature would then be as 
follows : — 



First year: English composilion, with the reading of classics, such as 
translations of the "Iliad" and "Odyssey," "Sohrab and Rustum," 
"Lays of Ancient Rome," "The And&nt Mariner," " Lady of the Lake." 
« Miles StaDdish," " Vision of Sir Launfal," " Julius C^sw," « Man with- 
out a. Ccuntry," "Twice-told Tales," Franltlia's "Autobiography," 
"Sketch Book," Lincoln's "Gettysburg Address" and "Inaugundi." 
At least four of the above list should be read critically in class witli 
attention to their more prominent rhetorical features. 

3(1:0114 ymr ^ English gomposilion, with the reading of the "De CovCT- 
ley Papers," " Silas Mamer," " L' A! legro " and " IJ Pense rose," " MercluLi 
of Venice," Irving's " Goldsmith,'" " The Deserted Village," " Vi«r cf 
Wakefield,'' " Maieppa,'* " Prisoner of Chillon," " Lorna Doone." "Pil- 
grim's Progress," *' Travels with a Donkey," " Sharp Eyes."" The treM- 
ment should be similar to that of the first year with increased interest 
in the ethical and ;esthetical problems presented. 

Third year : The history of English literature in connection with 
history of England, The reading of the following classics outside 
class : " Ivanhoe," "Tale of Two Cities," Macaulay's " Johnson," Carlyle' 
" Burns," '* Henry Esmond," the Shakespearean dramas from English 
history, etc. A course in themes based on the history wort but Cfill- 
cised grammatically aad rhetorically. 

Fourth year: The reading of "Macbeth," "Gareth and Lynetle," 
"Lancelot and Elaine," "Passing of Arthur," seiaclions from Keats. 
Shelley, Wordsworth, and Browning, " The House of the Seven Gatle,' 
"Joan of Arc" and "English Mail Coach," "Heroes atid HeroWi 
ship," Burke's "Cojicilialion," Emerson's "Essays." 

A ihree months' course, or its equivalent, in English grammar. 

Out of some such program of work in English the studefl 
should get at least a modicum of grace and accuracy i| 
the use of the mother tongue ; he should also acquire son 
feeling for literature in its esthetic and ethical aspecU. 
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But he should get more than these two things. In con- 
nection with his study of the epic he should learn what 
part this literary type has played in the evolution of the 
religious life and art of the race. Along with his study of 
Shakespeare should come an insight into the drama of dif- 
ferent ages and the part it has played in the fixing of race 
ideals. The study of lyric poetry should likewise call for 
a comparative view, as should the essay and the oration in 
prose. Something of the history and development of the 
novel as a dominant type of modern literature, together 
with some knowledge of plot mechanism and ability to dis- 
cern, motives, should be a part of the results of high school 
study of literature. It seems unfortunate that a too close 
adherence to the mere chronology of literature often crowds 
out the possibility of any such comparative study of the 
great literary types. 

The foreign language work of the secondary school is 

chiefly concerned with the development of expressional 

power. Some attention will, of course, be given to the 

simpler literature of whatever language is studied, es^ 

peciaiiy in .the third and fourth years ; hut in the main the 

student's time will be taken in the mastery of the language 

as a means of expression or interpretation. What is to 

decide the matter as to which language shall be studied ? 

First of all, we may consider the foreign language work as 

to what it really offers to the student. IE it is the Latin, 

One of the first considerations, perhaps, may be its direct 

fdationship to the English because of the large number of 

Words in the latter language derived from the Latin and 

because of its relationship to the grammar of the English 

language. In'other respects the study of a classical tongue 

offers at least as much by way of comparative study as 

. a modern language. It leads, also, to a very in- 
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teresting body of literature, representing the conceptions 
of politics, art, religion, and philosophy peculiar to the 
classic age. But unlike the modern languages it offen 
little or nothing in the field of present movements in human 
interests, especially of modem statecraft, or commercia! 
and industrial development. 

The modern language, on the other handj serves quite 
as well for comparative language study ; and in the case 
of the French is nearly e<iual to the Latin itself in acquaint- 
ing the student with English derivatives from the Latin. 

On the whole, it seems a fair summing up of the situa- 
tion to say that for ordinary language training which wiU 
not extend beyond the high school there is little room for 
preference as among the Latin, German, or French. For 
those who would prepare for literary pursuits, such as the 
law, the ministry, or teaching, or journaUsm, and also for 
the study of medicine, there seem to be certain reasons 
which favor the choice of Latin. Yet it does not folto* 
that men may not succeed in any of these lines and atili 
have no knowledge of Latin. On the other hand there is 
scarcely one of these callings whose followers would not be 
greatly strengthened by ready access to the current litera- 
ture of their fields in the German or the French. Certainly 
in the interests of the development of a broader race sym- 
pathy on the part of our youth it would seem that a Icnow!- 
edge of modern language is indispensable. For those who 
expect to enter the fields of science, business, or technical 
pursuits of any kind, there is little doubt as to preferenct 
for the modern languages. Here, then, is a case where 4 
fair settlement seems possible only through a scheme of 
election, the chief difficulty ia that event being found ift 
the fact that the youth frequently does not know in time 
to enable him to elect intelligently. 
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For ordinary purposes of education three years of work 
in foreign language would seem to "be a fair allotment of 
time when all interests are considered. It is the custom 
with most schooEs, however, to offer four years. If three 
years are offered, the time would better be givea to one 
language. In case four years are offered, two may be of 
Latin and two of a modem language, preferably German. 
The courses available in these subjects are too commonly 
known to call for any further outlining here. 

VII. Mathematics 

One of the oldest subjects, and yet one the adjustment 
of which in the secondary program of this country has 
never been quite satisfactory, is that of mathematics. This 
Commonly embraces algebra, geometry, some arithmetic, 
and in some cases, trigonometry. For a long time the 
general scheme has been to take algebra at the beginning, 
followed, after a year and a half or two years of work, by 
l>lane and solid geometry. The arithmetic is usually a 
part of the commercial course. 

As a mean5 of mental training geometry, especially, 
offers good materials for deductive reasoning. The care- 
ful analysis required in the solution of algebraic problems 
also furnishes fine mental discipline. The chief difficulty 
presented by these subjects lies in the fact that scarcely 
lyof the problems ordinarily made use of for the fixing 
the mathematical principles involved are in any way 
related to the other experiences of youth. In other words, 
materials are, in a high degree, abstract. If some 
:essful plan could be found by which more of the 
eicrcises could be related to concrete and well-known 
processes or phenomena in nature or the common indus- 
tries, the problem of training in secondary mathematics 
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would be greatly simplified. Undoubtedly much would be 
gained if we could once overcome the force of tradition 
enough to enable us to carry the different phases of 
mathematical study as coordinates rather than in the order 
of sequence now customary. Geometry, as the more con- | 
Crete, should precede; but the algebra is too closely re- 
lated to it by nature and in application to be separated as 
ve are now in the habit of doing. Then again both the 
algebra and geometry should be closely related to the 
science work, especially physics and physiography. ThflJ, 
should also find application in connection with manua 
training, domestic art, and agriculture. The ordinary op- 
erations of arithmetic sbouM be in constant use in coe- , 
nection with the corresponding processes in algebra in such] 
a manner as to show the development of algebra fron 
arithmetic. Some such correlation of the work in mathe-"' 
matics Ja in harmony with that attitude of mind on the part 
of youth which would ask insistently to know the usesi 
the work. At the same time it should be borne in mindl 
that the development of the work in mathematics muatJ 
also be toward its isolation. For, as soon as the questioaj 
of use is satisfied, interest in the study for its own sake 
grows rapidly under normal conditions of adolescence;] 
therefore this phase of the subject must also have its pUU| 
at the proper time. 

The kind of work above suggested really prcsuppcstfl 
some elemeatary work ia both geometry and algebn-l 
before the high school is reached. At least the literall 
expression of arithmetical quantities and the meaning and] 
simple uses of the equation should be known, together) 
with geometry in its numerical relations, and something 
constructive and inventional geometry. 

In the case of algebra either the work should be 
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fined to a very elementary course in the secondary school, 
or else enough mathematical training given, and in con- 
nection with other subjects, to give some idea of its appli- 
cations and importance in the everyday world. 

For schools where the former course is deemed advis- 
able for any reason, some such program as the following 
is suggested ; — 

first year: Elements of plane geometry in its demonstrative phases, 
with pamilel courses in elementary algebra nnd corresponding oper^- 
doos in arilhmetic. 

Second year: Plane geometry and algebra in parallel courses. 

Third year: Solid and spkcrical geometry, and arithmetic or 
trigonometry. 

To those students who look forward to technical training 
r«iuiring mathematics, or to full collegiate courses, the 
following more complete program is suggested: — ■ 

First year: Plane geometry and algebra, with arithmetical operadona. 

Sitond year: Geometry and algebra. 

Third year: Geometry and aJgebra, correlated with physics and physi- 
Bgtaphy. 

FimrtA year: Geometry and trigonometry, correlated with physics. 
Aiiihmedc in its application ta business. 



VIII. Music 

The important place which music has in our civic and 
^gious life seems reason enough of itself for the contin- 
tion of musical instruction in the high school. Here 
the youth, at least those who have any musical sense, 
ifiould have opportunity to experience some of the finer 
possibilities of this mode of expression, either by actual 
participation or by sympathetic association with those who 
do participate. It is really unfortunate that so little is 
being done, as yet, to open up to our youth the range 
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of possibility for themselves both in the interpretation 
masterpieces and in the undertaking of the elements oi 
musical composition. Of course ther« is some natura-i 
ground for this, on account of the rapid change of thti 
voice during adolescence; but much can be done, if dJ 
discrimination ia ■used, without injury to pupils' voices. AX 
least more effort might be made to acquaint our yout^ 
with the great composers and their masterpieces. 
these days of the pianola such musical training is reac 
practicable. 

IX. Manual Arts 

We come now to the consideration of the manual aits, 
including drawing and art work, working in wood andiron, 
elementary agriculture, domestic arts, and business train- 
ing. It is unfortunate that the conservatism of tradition, 
or the lack of financial ability, or both, is so long keeping 
eiEcient work in these lines from our secondary schools. 

In this respect drawing and art work have fared best of 
all. The purpose^is not to make artists of all in the 
secondary group. It is, indeed, to give opportunity for 
artists to discover themselves. But the chief purposed 
such training is, first, to give to pupils some power of Is- 
' tcrpretation of, and appreciation for, art ; second, to give 
some little skill in the use of various media as an aid >o 
expression in connection with the sociological and science 
studies of the school, and in the ordinary activities of life- 
A well-organized and successfully conducted course in 
drawing and art work, In its proper relation to other activi- 
ties of the school, should leave the youth with a consider- 
ably wider range of possibilities in the realm of constructive 
and creative endeavor. The impulse to represent concep- 
tions of beauty is no less strong in the race than the dean 
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to express utility. The latter may have preceded as a 
matter of necessity; but the former did not tarry long in 
tbe coming. 

From the nature of the case, it is not practicable to for- 
mulate any very definite program of work for this depart- 
menL In general, we may say that the training should 
include something in each of constructive, decorative, and 
representative work in art We may assume that the 
pupils come to this work with a fair knowledge of form, 
Trith, pretty definite ideas of proportion and arrangement, 
and with some ability in the use of common media, and the 
adaptation of each to particular purposes. Most of this 
latter knowledge will still remain to be acquiredj however. 
The constructive worbj and considerable of the decorative 
TMk, will find application in manual training and domestic 
arts, with possibly some hints at landscape designing. The 
work in representation should involve description, which 
will coordinate readily with, work in natural history; self- 
expression, which will include both interpretation and 
original ejfpression, the latter openin* out into the realm 
of the ideal- Of conrse, imitative work will have its place, 
for art must cultivate the simpler language of truthfulness. 
But it would be a poorly constructed program which 
should leave no opportunity for the expression of higher and 
more universal truths in the ideals of the individual self. 

Among the technical matters which should have consid- 
eration may be mentioned a knowledge of value, of color, 
and of composition. As has been suggested, the work of 
tJiis department connects itself very closely with the manual 
irts, especially on the side of designing and decorative 
work. The mechanical drawing is, properly speaking, 
only a phase of the processes involved in the wood and 
BOD work, and in agriculture and the domestic arts. 
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Probably no mere school training of the secondary stage 
can be expected to turn out sliilled workraea in the practi- 
cal fields, What is more important thaa this, however, 
may be accomplished. The youtli may be so trained in 
the correlate use of hand and eye, in the manipulation of 
tools and materials, as to give him a remarkable readiness 
of adaptability in any field of activity where such skiH 
is required. After all, this is the paramount thing; for in 
these times of rapid change, as discovery after discovery 
reveals new possibilities, those only are likely to survive 
who possess this power to adapt themselves to the ever 
varying conditions of industry, 

Besides this training of hand atid eye, manual training 
work offers also an important adjunct to science training. 
The closer acquaintance with the properties of wood and 
iron furnishes an important element in the pupil's knovE- 
edge of physics and physical measurements, not to mentioa 
the contribution to botanical concepts through workiBg 
with different kinds of wood. More important still, \1x 
contact is here again with things elemental and primitive 
instead of conventional ; and the mind is constantly tiakti 
to observe certain inherent qualities of materials or tools 
which are to determine inexorably the success or failure of 
an experiment. In relation to economics, also, the work si 
important. It gives some idea of the real nature and 
extent of the labor element in production ; it arouses in the 
boy that unspeakable sense of joy because of mastery. 
The creative instinct may thus be awakened in him, 
he may thus come to realize the coveted prize of the ai 
the only real antidote for the baneful effects of the drudgery 
o£ toil, on the one hand, and the lust for wealth or power, 
on the other. 
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X. Agricultdre and Douestic Science 

Similarly it may be seen that training in agriculture and 
io domestic science relates itself perhaps even more 
directly to science and economics. In fact, high school 
work in agriculture should be largely applied science work 
nther than an attempt at the art side. It is the scientific 
tnod to thought about this ancient and fundamental indus- 
bjrwhich the world most needs to-day. So, likewise, in the 
CBK of domestic sdeace : there are plenty of good house- 
keepers who know nothing of the sciences involved who 
cm surpass in skill and adroitness much that the school 
mj do on the side of household arts. The real work of 
Ac school is to teach the science and show how its appli- 
citioa to household interests will give certainty for guesa- 
vork and the power to initiate where before everything 
«u by recipe or hard-and-fast rule. 

There is a great field, especially in our rural centers of 
population, for the teaching of agriculture as an applied 
science; and there is a large place in every community for 
tte teaching of domestic science. 

At least one year each, or the equivalent, of drawing and 
Art work, wood working, metal working with hand tools, 
^giicultural science, and domestic science should be offered 
u the secondary school Of course this work will not all 
^ taken by any one student. The arrangement may be 
forfive hours a week through one year ; or better, perhaps, 
■Pwad out over two or more years with fewer exercises 
P6r week. The time usually given to history, science, and 
/ *»prc3rional subjects other than manual arts may well be 
^JTtened a little to make room for these more active pur- 
'"'ts. If the work is well organized and correlated, no 
«*» will be felt by reason of the shortening. 
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XL Business Training 

What shall we say of business training? Under a 
headings we have already given some consideration to 
business side of mathematics, to industrial geography, 
economics. What remains is the more technical phaj 
the training, as represented by practice in accounts, 
nography, and typewriting. These subjects hardly bo 
in the same category with the manual arts. They 
specialized forms of writing and composition, involvinj 
mastery of special forms, symbols, and mechanical e^ 
tion. For their successful application, aside from i 
skill of hand, they are dependent upon training in mj 
matics and elementary English, together with the bl 
general knowledge acquired in the study of foreign! 
guage, history, and science. They may train to great* 
curacy in the other arts mentioned ; they do not, hovii 
contribute, in any important degree, to the mental powl 
the individual over and above what might come from < 
activities. Work in these lines should come near the 6 
rather than at the beginning, of the high school prog 
Two years may be offered, and might be counted as i 
equivalent for one complete year of English compod 
:ln this case the details of composition should receive I 
ful attention in connection with each article to be tab 
shorthand and transcribed on the type machine. Pe? 
a better arrangement would be to give the work in one] 
allowing double periods as in the laboratory work of sdj 

The program for commercial work may be arranc 
follows : — 

Third ytar i Business arithinetic ttnd practice in accounts. (Al 
in commercial geography should be offered in either the aecoPd dj 
year.) 
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' Fmtrth year i Training tnstenography and typewriting, with a course 

in elementary economics. Wliere sclioola are large enough, it may also 
be found desirable to organize the work in history and science with 
special refereace to business needs, thus making, with cammercial 
matbematics, material enough for a cour&e of four years. 

XII. The Trade School 

This much of purely technical training the high school 
nay safely offer, perhaps, at our present stage of develop- 
tnent It seems unfortunate, however, that in a country 
80 rich as ours, and yet so dependent upon the high intel- 
ligence of its citizenship as well as its labor, it should not 
be possible to provide ways and means for all the youth 
who are capable of doing so to get a good general second- 
ary education before entering upon any trade-school phase 
.pf education. In other words, if trade schools are to be 
ablished, let them, if possible, supplement the present 
secondary training of four years instead of supplanting 
any part of it. With such extension of high school work, 
and with continuation night schools for training in com- 
mercial pursuits and the various handicrafts, our system 
education would be greatly strengthened. Of course 
would require more money; but what expenditure 
could the state better justify? As matters now stand, it 
tncdoubtedly best that our high schools go even farther 
the direction of industrial work where teachers and 
' equipment can be secured. For the many boys and girls 
*lio stop short of the high school to plunge into the work 
Of life there should certainly be held out an inducement to 
tike as thorough a training as possible along the line of 
their choosing. For these, full four-year courses in busi- 
ness, in manual training, in agriculture, or in domestic sci- 
ence should be provided. These courses should be as 
sCroagly technical as the age and scientihc knowledge of 
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the pupils will permit. At the same time, however, ther6| 
should be parallel courses in English and some modem 
languages, in history, especially industrial and economic,! 
in geography, and, for very obvious reasons, in the puiej 
sciences. 

Beyond and outside of the class here held in mmd is 
, another group who have gotten all there is for them iaan 
^academic training. They may have fallen short even be- 
fore completing the elementary course, but belong to the 
same class as to age and physical development. For these 
the more clearly defined trade-school type of educatijffl 
should be provided, along with a more thorough maslerj 
of common English in the form of reading and composi- 
tion, and of the art of computation aa applied to practical 
affairs. To this should be added instruction in the care 
of the body and in the plain duties of citizenship. Such 
a type of school is the Boys' Trades High School recently 
established as a regular day school in Philadelphia. 

XIII. Physical Training 

Along with manual arts, physical training is a very im- 
portant factor in secondary education, and one which tiai 
I not yet come to be recognized at its full value. Under this 
heading are included, (i) plays, games, and athletic sports. 
(2) gymnastic exercises, (3) military drill. The purpose 
of such training, under either form, is complex. It in- 
cludes hygienic and pathological considerations as well as 
the development of the bodily powers to their fullest aaJ 
highest capabilities. The use of military drill is confined 
chiefly to special secondary schools for boys, commonly 
known as military schools. It has long been held an 
excellent training because of the fixing of regular habits, 
manliness of bearing, prompt obedience to the direction of 
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superiors, and the derelopment of a vigorous and healthful 
body under favorable conditions both as to care and exer- 
cise. Where such training is supplemented by wise use 
of the gymnasium and of athletic sports, including swim- 
ming, there is no douht that great benefit may be derived 
from it 

There are those, however, who object to the warlike as- 
sociations of such training. This very featiure appeals 
strongly to the adolescent ; but the feeling prevails among 
many, and is seemingly augmented from year to year, that 
a kind of physical training not suggestive of the more 
piimitive attitude of warfare, but, rather, associated with 
peaceful pursuits and friendly contest, is the more desirable 
for American boys. 

The exercise of spontaneous play, of games, and ath- 
letic sports bears a relationship to normal development 
vhich is now very generally recognized. It is unfortu- 
nately true, however, that the school conditions are such in 
most of our cities and towns as to make slight provision for 
such exercise. As in the case of the manual arts, economic 
considerations, together with traditional conservatism, make 
It difficult to secure the ground and room space suitable 
for such play and sports. In very few cases, indeed, have 
w come far enough along to provide for the proper expert 
npervision of this phase of training in its hygienic and 
pathological aspects. Plays and games we have, often 
under most unfavorable conditions. Athletics, in recent 
years, have received much consideration. Few modem 
liigh schools, especially those assigned to separate build- 
ings of modem construction, are lacking some provision for 
tUetic training, including the necessary baths. The gym- 
nasium and swimming pool, under competent direction, are 
■noie tardy in coming. 
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For lack of attentioti to some such systematic tr^t: 
most of our youth are &till leaving the secondary scbc 
with their powers for motor activity in many directio 
either dormant or practically atrophied. Such negled 
must leave its effect not alone on the physical soundness 
of individuals, but also on the full rounding of their mental 
capacities ; for mental and motor activities meet at the very 
point where will takes possession of one's powers in oniw 
to sustain a struggle, a shock, or even the ravages 
disease. 

XIV. Community Interests as affecting the Progb 
OF Studies 

From the foregoing discussion it will appear that wbt 
is sometimes denominated local interest, and is considered 
an important factor in determining the program of studiea^ 
forthe schools of a particular community* has pretty larg 
to do with the group of activities which we have called i 
manual arts and business training. The one possible! 
ception to this is the foreign language work. 

Any careful observer of communities as related to tbis 
problem of education will doubtless agree, however, that 
scarcely any community represents only a single typ«o^ 
demand. There are communities largely commercial; n 
a considerable number will represent the handicraft indiff 
tries. Other communities are decidedly agricultural; jet 
here, again, both commerce and handicraft are likely to be 
concerned. 

Evidently, then, a school of the people in such comrac 
ties must provide more than one type of program if all i 
to have an equal chance for training. Furtherj this is li 
harmony with our conception of social freedom. Ever 
boy, we say, must have a chance to prepare himself, nott 
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lae what his ancestors have been, but for the calling for 

■wMch his aptitudes and sympathies best fit him. In order 

to accomplish such a result our schools must offer a wide 

. enough range of work so that all, and not one or two 

classes of youth, shall be appealed to. 



XV. The Elective System 



It is out of some recognition of this principle that the 
system of electives has come into very common use in 
American high schools. The adoption of the elective 
scheme in colleges and the rapidly broadening field of coK 
lege work have had something to do. alsoj in bringing 
about this arrangement of secondary programs. The prin- 
ciple involved in either case, however, is that of diversity 
cf talents and interests among pupils. 

There are four methods of adjusting a scheme of elec- 
tees: (i) election by courses, (2) limited election by sub- 
i^ (3) a corabiaation of (i) and (2), and (4) unlimited x 
election by subjects. Election by courses is adopted by \ 
thase who fed that the chief object of the pupil's choice / 
is the general purpose to be sought in education. It is 

Kher argued that no mere youth can choose wisely as to 
sequence of subjects, or in such a way as to preserve a 
Jiced distribution of subjects with reference to the par- 
lor results which they are expected to produce in the 
iidivtduars training. 

Those who choose limited election by subjects act on the 
assumption that certain things must necessarily be pre- 
scribed, but that beyond this it does not matter much what 
Sirbjects are chosen. In such cases, usually, the number 
of electives increases, with a consequent diminishing of 
prescriptions, from the first to the fourth year. 
The third form of election amounts practically to the 
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second, except that the subjects are written out ia; 
groups. 

Unrestricted election by subjects throws down all bit- 
riers to choice so far as any authoritative prescriptioii is 
concerned. Here the theory is that quite a notewortii' 
perceritage of youth will be attracted by certain subjecl 
and if left free to choose, will find their way, iinally, to 
fairly rational course; while if some subjects were pi 
scribed, they would be repelled by the mere idea of co: 
pulsion. Under wise counsel and direction on the part 
the principal and teachers this &cheme works out v< 
well. 

f' The second type, or limited election by subjects^ is 
liar the most common in practice, and where wisely \m 
■seems to embody most of the advantages, without some of 
the disadvantages, of the otTier types of election. 

Of course there are certain limitations imposed by the 
nature of things, eveu where there is unrestricted electioni 
The smaller high schools with few teachers cannot find the 
. time for the extra recitation work which a number of elet- 
tives would require. Then, too, if the number of teachers ii 
increased in a small school in order to overcome this diffi- 
culty, the relative cost of tuition is greatly increasei 
There are some subjects which must ^e taken consecu- 
tively; a pupil cannot elect one of these, therefore, without 
first having taken its prerequisite. A scarcity of co^lp^ 
tent teachers also makes election next to impossible in 
many cases where the financial ability of the district doel 
not measure up to the law of supply and demand. 

The present status of educational sentiment in regard to 
the application of the principle of election in secondary 
schools may be summed up in the following statement oi 
the arguments, pro and con: — 
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Arguments in favor of electaon : — 

(i) It is in hannony with the Americaa ideal of freedom. 

(2) It gives an (q)pOTtunit7 for detennining what the people want in 
education. 

(3) It pots the high school in touch with more young people who 
need high school training. 

(4) It increases the attendance in high schools. 

(5) By puttii^ students in a better attitude towards their work it 
pndaces a better spirit in the school and lessens the difficulties of 
&dpline. 

(6) It limits the amount of work of the individual, thus aiding in 
KCBiing thoroughness of work. 

(7) It results in better teaching, 
(a) By causing closer study of individual pupils by teachers. 
(H) By eliminating weak teachers. 

(8) The widening scope of college training demands the elective 
■Jitem in [neparatory schools. 

Argaments opposed to election : — 

(0 Pupils of high school age lack knowledge sufficient to enable 
fton to dioose wisely. 
(3) Children should become accustomed to doing disagreeable 



(3) It mcreases the difficulties of administration. 

(4) It increases the relative cost of the high school. 

, (5) It endangers the interests of the state by giving free rein to 
■•I'vidiBlism. 

(^) It leads to too close attention to professional interests in secon- 
••^•cbooU. 

'^ the early part of this chapter we have discussed 
""•^I activities as related to the mental and motor pro- 
^*'*es involved and to the right social adjustment of the 
'™*vidual. If we take these considerations as our philo- 
■^liical basis for determining the balanced condition of 
"* Curriculum which any individual may elect, it is evident 

**U>Ugh that the aim should be to direct the pupils' interests 
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along such lines asshall save him from a one-sided ai 
purposeless training, A moment's reflection, however, will 
show us the comparative safety of a rather wide range of 
election. The thing which is most likely to appeal to 
pupils of all classes is one or the other of the manual 
No matter which one is chosen, however, it will lead,^ 
inevitably, first of all, to science and history; it will also 
lead just as certainly to at least language and mal 
matics. When, therefore, we consider that the chief pu>' 
pose of this freedom is to ensnare the interest of those who 
come purposeless to the secondary school, the comparative 
safety of such a scheme, under wise direction, seems appai* 
ent enough. 

XVI. The Question of Sex 

The question of sex in secondary education we bavc 
purposely left out of consideration here. This is a prob- 
lem to be discussed under a different head, and in that 
connection the differences in the curricula for boys and 
for girls will receive consideration. 

XVII. Suggested Types of Prograhs 

On the basis of the programs for the various subjectJ 
we have considered, and in the light of what has been saii 
as, to electives preserving the balance between mental 
and motor activities and social adjustment, let us now 
proceed to construct a general program for secondary 
schools. First we may consider the needs of smaller higli 
schools employing but few teachers, but still able to oSer 
four years of work. No school should undertate such i 
course where fewer than three teachers give full time to 
the regular work of instruction, not including special tech- 
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nical departments. For this type of school the following 
program is suggested : — 

First year: — 

Geometry and algebra irith aritlimetical operations, j days pet 

week. 
English compo^tioD and classics, 4 days. 
Ancient history, 3 days. 
Manual training, 3 days. 
Drawing and art work, 3 days. 
Music at least I day per week. 
Physical traJnlfig. 

L * 

Note. — The ^Is would all have drawing and art woik bnt not 
muiaal training. The boys should do part of their drawing in con- 
Bectioa with manual training. 

SaoHdyear: — 

Plane geometry and algebra, 5 days. 

En^ish composition and dassics, 4 days. 

Zoology and physiology, 4 days. 

Fordgn language (Latin or German), 5 days. 

Hanu^ training or elementary agriculture, 3 days. 

Drawing and art work, 3 days. 

Mu»c at least i day. 

Physical training. 

*^tiyear: — 

Geometry and algebra with physics, 5 days. 

English history and history of English literature with themes and 

outride fading of historical classics, 4 days. 
Chemistry or physiography, 4 days. 
Manual training or elementary agriculture, 3 days. 
I}omestic arts, 3 days. 
Music at least i day. 
Pbyrical training. 

KoTE. — The work in drawing and art will here become mei^ed in 
^ other manual arts work except for those with special artistic tenden- 
<iea who may go on with advanced work. 
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Fourth year : — 

Geometry and either arithmetic or trigonometiy, with phjrsio^ 

S days. 
English classics and themes, with three months of granunar, 5 days. 
Foreign language, 5 days. 

American history, civics, and elements <rf economics, 5 days. 
Domestic aits, 2 days. 
Business training, 2 days. 
Music. 
Physical training. I 

In schools where as many as four or five teachers are ' 
employed some elections may be permitted in the last , 
three years, such as a choice of languages and a choice 
between a full year of zoology or physiology in the second 
year ; a choice between two foreign languages and between 
chemistry and physiography the third year ; a chmce b&* 
tween two foreign languages and the offering of a full yea^ 
of business training in the fourth year. 

The above scheme, developed to fuller possibilities ic^^ 
a fully organized and larger high school, might be arrange-'' 
as follows : — 

First year: — 

English : Composition and classics. 

Mathematics : Plane geometry, and algebra, with opentioas ^E 

arithmetic. 
Latin. 
German. 
History, ancient. 
Science, elementary, and botany. 
Manual tr^ning. 
Drawing and artwork. 
Music. 
Physical training. 

Second year : — 

English : Composition and rhetoric, with classics. 
Mathematics : Geometry and algebra. 
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Latin. 

Carman. 

History, European. 

Sdence : Zoology or pbyuology, or both. 

ftlanual training. 

Elementary agriculture. 

Dniwing and art woilc. 

Music 

Physical training. 

Third year: — 

Enj^h : History of literature and dashes* with theme work and 

rhetorical worlc. 
Mathematics : Geometry and algebra, 
latin. 

German or French or Spanish. 
History, English. 
Commerctal geography. 
Sdence : Physiogr^hy or chemistiy, physics. 
Bu^ness training. 
Manual training. 
Elementaiy agriculture. 
Domestic arts. 
Mudc. 

f hysical tr ain ing . 

t*^~ikyeari — 

■Xn^^h : Classics, widi theme work and liietoricals, grammar. 
Xlathematics : Geometry with trigonometry or business arith- 
metic, 
latin. 

German or French or Spanish. 
history, American. 
<^vics and economics. 
Science, physics. 
-business training. 
■Elementary agriculture. 
?-*omestic arts. 
**W8ic. 
"^fcysical training. 
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The above scheme will furnish work enough, both intel- 
lectual and motor, for any type of school. No attempt is 
made here to determine the extent of election. In mak- 
ing prescriptions and in fixing limits as to the amount of 
work to be carried, care should be taken to observe 3 
proper balance among the different types of work, so as to 
insure a reasonable equilibrium in the training of the in- 
dividual pupil toward the attainment of right ends b 
education. In arranging to carry into effect any such 
scheme of studies as the above, the force of what has beea 
said in regard to departmental organization in the latter 
part of Chapter VI should become operative. It camoC 
be too strongly impressed that outside of a few general 
lines of activity the success of a program of studies 'a 
more dependent upon those forces of administration ^i 
teaching through which the various lines of work are to 
find presentation than upon the content of the program 
itself. 



PROBLEMS SUGGESTED FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION 

1. To what extent does the p^resent teacliiDg of history in pablic 
achoola foster and develop true patriotism ? 

2. An exainiiia.tion into the best modern courses in history fiad^^ 
inentary achools. 

3. An investigatfon of the actual amount of history training 
the individual pupil in our larger high schggls. 

4. A study of the relatioDship which history bears to the dev 
tn^nt pf Other sea>iida.ry Subjects. 

5. To what extent doea the prevalent teaching of the natural 
ences in secondary schools tend tu secure the ends for which it ^ 
proposed to teach science ? fl 

6. A study of the relationship of natural science to other WgP 
school suhjects. 

7. Does the average pupil lea.ve high school with a love for good 
literature ? 
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8. An investigatloa of the extent to which th« literature of the 
Latin is aii appreciable part of the study of it ia high schools. 

9. Au iavestig3tii}a q( the Gemun method of treating secondary 
mathematics. 

10. An tnveatigatiQU of the voice problem as related tg high scliool 
training in vocal music. 

tt. An Lnqairy intg the provisions made in high school drawing xnd 
art courses for the fostering of real artistic ability, 

12. The relation of manual training to other secondaiy subject^. 
Does it tend to detract from essential work in other lines ? 

13. A st«dy of the working of the elective system iq the high 
schools of Boston, Gale^burg, and Ithaca. 

14. An investigation of the results obtained by alternation of sub- 
jects in high school programs, 

R«ffr»DC6B. — "A Modem Sdiool" and " EddCMioiul Alms And Educational 
VjilaeH," Hanus; " Principles af Secondary Education," DeGarmo ; " The Educa- 

HtE Process," Bagl?)'; " Principles of Cla» Teaching," Tindlay, Chapter XI; 
" Ptindples and Methoda of Teaching," Wellon; Reportof IhaCommitleeotTen ; 
Rqmrl of iheCoramillee of Seven on llieSludy of History in Schools; "The Teach- 
ing of HiatoTj and Civics," Bourne ; "The Teaching, of Chemistry and Physics." 
Smilliand Hall; "■The Tcachirg of Baology," Lloyd and Bigelow; "The Teach- 
ingol Enelish," Chubb, also CarpenCer, Baiter, and Scoil; " The Teaching of Lalln 
ind Hreefc," Eennctl and Bristol; "The Taaching of Mathematics," La Grange; 
"The Tftaching of MilhelnaticS," Yimttg ; "Teaching of Elementary Mathematics," 
E. E. Smith; VearbooUs, Council of Supervisors of the Manual Arts, igot-i-go?; 
Report (i( the Galeaburg, Illinois, High School, 1907-1^; "The Meaning of the 
Movfiaeat for ihe Reform of Science Teaching," C. B. MaDHj £daciiiuirial Rrview, 
Milj-as; New York SlatE Science Teachers" Association, Proc-ecdings, 1906; 
"'^al Agricutiural Education means To-day," Channing, ForuM, 87: 585-797; 

^ruEtural Education," Jewell, U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin a, 1907; 

Sjllabus for Secondary Schools; Agri culture." Education Department, Albany, 
■^twYork; "Teaching oFAgricuLlureinlhe Schools of Fiance and Ddgium.," U.S. 
'-fWniisslOner of Education. Report, 1905, I ; 87-96 ; " Som-e Modem Ideas aboul 
^Mien's Edmation." Creighton, A'wi.r^feaW CeBftffy,6a: 57B-5S6; "Sctiool Train- 
'"S'lrihfl Home Duties of Women," Board of Education, Great Britain, Parts; 
*P*«iaJ Reporw on Educational Subjects, Vol. 19; "Classical Studies." Page,£rffl- 
"^i<maiKevicw, 3.^:144-150; " Humanistic fj. Realistic EJ3m:alion," Paulsen. fi'A- 
fmnal Review. 33: 36-^45; "The Place of Modern Langunges in tlie Secondary 
Curriculum." Benson. Journal of Educatiim (London), n.s., 28: 117- lai; " Indits- 
liwl ]'raining for Women." Marshall, Bulletin 4, National Souiety lor the Promotion 
.jfladusirij^ i£duca.tion. 



CHAPTER VIII 

AIWLESCEUCE AlTD COEDUCATION 

I. Eakly Conditions and Methods 

In the earlier stages of secondary school developraenl 
in this country it was customary to ignore the fact that 
in the gradual unfolding of individual qualities in the 
transition from childhood to youth a pecuhar pedagogical 
crisU is reached in the high school. As a, consequence 
the middle school period has too frequently been used aa 
a sort of buffer between college inftuences and melhodi 
on the one hand and the usages of the elementary sctn 
on the other. This has varied with the source of teacher!. 
Those trained in the college have been accustomed to en- 
ter upon the work of the academy or high school about 
where they left o£E in their college courses as far 
method of treatment both of materials and pupils is coi 
cerned. Later another class of teachers have found 'hcif 
way into many American high schools, teachers who havOB 
arrived there by some other than the college route. Usii-™ 
ally these have moved up, by force of circumstances and 
the rapid growth of communities, from the elementary 
school to the high school grades. These teachers havC 
usually carried into the high school the same methods ot 
work and the same standards of conduct that they were 
accustomed to employ in dealing with younger childittli 
Between these two classes of teachers and the resultinj 
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compitmiise have our high schools been determined, 
nnUl now, as to the response they have offered to the 
demands of the pushing, crowding, pulsating forces strug- 
gling up and seeking expression, satisfaction, and direction 
in the lives of youth. Quite recently, however, we find 
considerable stress laid upon the importance of physio- 
logical and psychological conditions due to the particular 
period of development represented in the secondary group, 

II. Hall's "Adolescence" 

By far the most exhaustive presentation of this prob- 
lem has been given us by President G. Stanley Hall in 
his book on "Adolescence." The following quotation 
will probably serve as well as anything to present the real 
bias of the problem as Dr. Hall sees it : " Adolescence is 
k new birth, for the higher and more completely human 
ttaits are now bom. . . . The youth is m«e objective 
than subjective, and only if ^his lust to. know nature and 
Bfc U starved does his. mind trouble him by ingrowing. 
Thiere are new repulsions felt toward home and school, 
and truancy and runaways abound. The social instincts 
undergo sudden unfoldment and the new life of love 
awakens. It is the age of sentiment and of religion, of 
r^ fluctuation of mood, and the world seems strange 
f aad new. Interest in adult life and in vocations develops. 
Vouth awakens to a new world and understands neither it 
"Or himself. The whole future of Ufe depends on how 
the Dew powers now given suddenly and in profusionlare 
husbanded and directed. Character and personality are 
''*uig form, but everything is plastic. Self-feeling and 
^iibitiion are increased, and every trait and faculty is 
"*^Ie to exaggeration and excess. It is all a marvelous 
^^ 'birth, and those who believe that nothing is so worthy 
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of love, reverence, and service as the body and soul of 
youth, and who hold that the best test of every human 
institution is how much it contributes to bring youth to 
the ever fullest possible development, may well review 
themselves and the civilization ia which we live to see 
howF far it satisfies this supreme test." 

We are not left in doubt as to the author's point &£ 
view. He sets the problem before us in bold outlines. 
AH thoughtful people who have had anything to do with 
the training of youth, and few have not, readily recog- 
nize familiar characteristics of the problems they have 
met as they follow the pages of President Hall's greit 
book. Not all, however, can feel the problem so intensely 
as he. His work has been subjected to much criticism, 
both favorable and adverse. While there are certain 
principles laid down upon which we must all agree, yet 
there are those who feel that the stress put -upon the 
great extent of change attributed to this period is rather 
in advance of sufficiently reliable data to warrant sucll 
conclusions. 

III. FuRTHZR Analysis of Adolescence 

The physiological facts in regard to growth, the develop- 
ment of organs and functions hitherto dormant or embry- 
onic, have long been subjects for consideration. The 
effects of this rapid evolving of nascent powers have been 
discussed since men first began to consider seriously 3 
proper course of training for youth. The problem rf 
fatigue in education, the question of hygienic care as to 
diet, exercise, bathing, sleep, as related to the normal 
development of the bodily powers during this period, al 
belong with the classics of modern education. The reb- 
tion of all these physiological facta to the problem of Intel- 
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lectual and moral awakening and growth is a matter of more 
recent consideration. It is indeed fortunate that our atten- 
tion has been called thus forcibly to this phase of the 
problem. It is no longer a question simply of concern for 
^ body, although even this concern is made more appar- 
oitly necessary. Abng with a care for the physical 
conditions comes an equally insistent and closely related 
call for care of the mental conditions. 

With the rapid bodily development, the maturing to 
functions hitherto dormant, there come correspondingly 
Kv feelings, emotions, desires, thoughts as to the meaning 
of life. We may no longer content ourselves with the 
imper consideration of needs merely physical While 
ve may well be doubly careful of proper hygienic condi- 
tioQs, we are also now concerned that the mental environ- 
ne&t be satisfactory. There must be healthful associates, 
heahliful books, healthful home life. 

The rapid physical evolution of the boy from knickerbock- 
cn to long pants brings with it not only a new bodily experi- 
ence, but its mental accompaniment as well ; the result is 
awkwardness, both in actual condition and in feeling. The 
development of self-consciousness and oversensitiveness 
(tftea leads to efforts to appear otherwise ; the result is 
Hmetimes a defiant attitude or a tendency to appear smart 
A natural physical and mental restlessness leads to a love 
^ enitement and constant change of scene or of experi- 
ences. The emotions become more intense ; love, hate, the 
^gbfnl spirit, noble aspirations, impulses to daring and 
•"Imess, aJl, fitfully and for brief periods, sweep the soul 
'ith their fervid waves. There are soul strivings, a widen- 
"'ffof interest in human affairs, youthful dreams. In the 
••ift chai^ the sense of responsibility often wavers or is 
"■t entirely for the time being. Now a bve for roaming 
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possesses the youthful soul ; or a. longing for solitude ii 
which to dream and dream. ' ^ 

Altogether it is a season of turmoil, varying in intensity' 
with different individuals. In many self-mastery is so 
strong as hardly to permit any outward sign of the temf 
within; with some the condition verges upon insanity or' 
actually becomes such temporarily. Undoubtedly this a 
a critical period in the process of education, and reqiiire 
thoughtful and sympathetic treatment. It is probably true 
also, that one of the vitally important elements in the prolcl 
lem is due to the phenomenon of sex. To meet these 
problems as they present themselves requires the greatesl 
possible amount of individual attention for the seconduyj 
pupil. His curriculum should be somewhat flexible, 
order to adjust itself to the emergencies of this period 
stress if he is to be kept in school and successfully at work 

The real difficulty in the situation is that we are not yd 
supplied with the proper data for the solution oi tbe 
problem. True, we are tolerably familiar with the more 
general and obvious aspects of the case; but even herewc 
are liable to take too much for granted. Tn the matter i 
sex, for instance, and the part it is believed to playi] 
Thorndite has pointed out that we are not yet in a 
tiou to aiErm very much. His conclusions thus far 
to point to a much smaller influence from this cause thaii" 
has usually been supposed.^ 

Dewey, in his discussions of mental development,' calb 
attehtion to the gradual unfoldment which proceeds fro* 
infancy throughout the period of individual growth. True, 
the evolution is somewhat accelerated when pubescence ii 
reached ; but the change is nevertheless progressive rather 

> See pagr 107, '■ Educational Ptychotosy," TTiomiilti. 
* " UeaUtl Derelopmeiil, — Founh Siagc," Dewef, 
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than spasmodic. It represents a new birth, or, as Dewey 
puts it, "it is essentially an epoch of reconstruction, a 
making over." But in stating this fact the same writer 
would remind us that where the development lower down 
has been regular and full at each point, this later change 
will also be explained as a. part of an underlying cortlinuity 
vf development. 

In this, as in all points of the scientific study of educa- 
tional problems, we need patiently to accumulate facts, 
"We should study adolescence, as Dr, Bumham has put it, 
"scientifically from the standpoints of physiology, anthro- 
pology, neurology, psychology, and in its ethical, social, 
and pedagogical relations."^ Meantime we must be contdnt 
to deal with the problems as they appear and in the light 
of such knowledge as we possess. 

I It seems evident, then, that we should seek to adjust the 

materials and methods of education to the observed needs 

aad tendencies of youth. Indeed, it may very properly be 

said that the entire program of studies should be adjusted, 

8! far as this is possible in a general way, to the peculiar 

treatment which the characteristics of adolescence require. 

No administrative plan for high schools can ignore this 

phase of the work without danger of running into trouble. 

The intention is not to convey the meaning that we here 

fivor the reorganization of the American high school on a 

plan something like that of the German secondary schools. 

Such contentions are chiefly for those who think of the 

high school as a distinct institution rather than a. part of 

jihc common school system. This difference has been 

lalluded to in the third chapter. Moat superintendents 

know that the adolescent pupil is distributed in varying 

pDtnbers throughout the elementary school. The super- 

'Soiaitick M "TbcSiudj of Adoluccoea,'' Bumham, t'tJ. SttH.yX\ 175. 
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intendent of schools of the dty of New York has grv^n 
us some definite figures on this point m his report for 1906. 
This view is also supported by Crampton as a result of his 
investigations with regard to variations in the time of 
adolescence.-' Most colleges find that the adolescent, while 
still at a decidedly verdant stage of development, frequently 
appears among the ranks of college students. The fad 
Btiil remains, however, that the most decided change, both 
physical and psychological, occurs in the majority of iodi- 
viduals at an age corresponding very nearly to the age for 
entrance to the high school 

Some slight modification of the method of organlzati&a 
and presentation of the materials of education should un- 
doubtedly come to the two or three grades immediitel; 
below the high school. There is nothing essential to out 
present general grouping of the grades to prevent this. 

IV. The Readjustment Needed 

It is no doubt true that one of the chief reasons for 
success of manual arts and business training courses as 
means of holding pupils in school is the peculiar mai 
in which these things minister to the desires and aspl 
tions of youth. A certain belief is becoming curreiH 
however, that something more is needed in the way of 
readjustment in the work of the high school than merel 
to add new subjects to the program of studies. Probalil 
few would now question the need of more attention to Utt 
motor side of education than was formerly given in the 
schools. This is a question of social and industrial change. 
The passing of the old-fashioned home industries and the 
apprentice system has left us no other choice than to sup- 
ply their places by the introduction of the elemental motor 

■ Vat aa bcmum of tbis m« Ptd. Stm., VoL ij. 
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(activities into the school. These we must adjust properly 
in relationship to other activities of the school. Nor are 
■we wrong in seeking to establish such a groupmg and se- 
quence of materials as will call forth the varied possibilities 
of the different individual types represented in any group 
cf boys and girls. 

But the real thing we need to accomplish is a readjusted 

treatment of old materials. We need to get at the moods 

,and aspirations of this budding manhood and womanhood. 

We need to kindle a fire of enthusiasm about our work in 

history and science, in English and foreign language, and 

in mathematics. The motor activities may help us to do 

this. Not that wc are to make high school work easier, 

but that we shall find for the boy or girl that motive which 

shall make the doing even of hard things easy. This, after 

all, is the power which educates. It matters not nearly 

so much what a boy studies as that he really studies 

something. 

In the old pioneer days of western rural schools the boy 
irho wa.5 so inspired by his teacher as to enable him to 
"dpher" through his Ray's Higher Arithmetic was, by so 
doing, gaining a large share of liberal education. It is 
wch boya that have done much toward making the great ■ 
West what it is. This is not true simply because the ; 
traning was arithmetic, although that work did involve , 
several from that group of activities which go to develop 
the mind, while the farm furnished the manual training. 
But other subjects, pursued with an equally strong motive 
aad as closely related to the realities of life, might have 
served as well. 

The present working of the elective system has many 
uggestive lessons along this line for the close observer, 
n one school we may find the enthusiasm confined chicflv 
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to mathematics ; in another the hour for recitation in alge- 
bra or geometry is looked forward to with a teeUng of 
dread. Here we see a class fairly reveling in the beauty 
and the wisdom, the wit and the tragedy of Shakespeareaji 
drama; at the next school the class drags drearily throogh 
one scene after another of the " Merchant of Venice," sigh- 
ing out their relief at the sound of the electric gong rail- 
ing them to 3. respite. Even Greek, now almost obsolete 
as a high school subject, draws to itself a large group iaia 
certain high school where it is given its chance among th« 
electives. Draws to itself ? Yes, as it is there presented, 
Ah, the teacher's true art I Who has not heard the cotib 
plaint of some individual in a group of high school teach- 
ers as he bewailed the fact that the students give all that 
time to the preparation of worl^ for Misa So-and-So ? But 
let no one in authority interfere, Rather let him w! 
complains give thanks that by this token he is permiRi 
even afar off, to witness the awakening of minds whi' 
have heard the call to high endeavor and have caught 
spirit from the lips of a. living teacher. 

The old German adage — "If you would make a tbtaf 
ring, you must strike it" — is applicable to the work of 
teaching. Boys, especially at the adolescent period, ofia 
get the idea that school work is not real and drop out iw 
the activities of the world. As a matter of fact, and 
they often discover later, there is nothing more real t 
the work of the school. If it seems different, it is be<a 
nothing has struck the boys. As far as possible the 
of the school should be so readjusted as to make its reality 
in relation to life more readily felt. Not only is the pro- 
gram of studies a matter of concern, but the teachers em- 
ployed are also a very important factor. High school 
authorities are recognizing this more and more. There O. 
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keenly felt need for a strong masculine element in the 
eaching force. On this account the rapid decrease in the 
lumber of good men available as instructors in our high 
schools is a matter of great concern. 

V. Coeducation 

The problems of adolescence bring us face to face with 
file problem of coeducation, especially in secondary 
KhooU. When all the arguments are considered, pro and 
con, the advantage seems still to be with coeducation 
after than against it Among the reasons advanced for 
Mgregation of the sexes during at least a part of the ado- 
IcKent period are the following: i. The differences in 
temperament and mental inclination make it desirable that 
boys and girls be trained apart. 2. The inherent differ- 
ncea in social and industr&l interests call for correspond- 
ii^ difference in trainmg. 3. During the years of most 
i^M sexual development boys and girls instinctively shun 
each other at times. 4. Too much association at this 
period, with a strong spirit of camaraderie, takes away 
nncfa of the real charm and freshness which ought to 
dsvacterize the attitude of youth toward the opposite 

ttL 

Those who favor coeducation for secondary schools pre- 
■nt the following as the most reasonable grounds for their 
i Contention : i. The mingling of the sexes in the high school V 
fcads to give a stronger and more proper conception of the ^ 
Wnenlties of life, thus diminishing the difficulties of disci- 
Jlliae. 2. Coeducation results in a better rounded intellec- 
toal development for both boys and girls. 3. It adds to 
Hie moral tone of the school. 4. It is an economic neces— 
jty. 5' It is further held that differences in mental incli- 
ation and habits of thought are largely the results of the 
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past education a.nd social condition of the female as com- 
pared with the male, and that coeducation tends to remove 
a difference which is not inherent, thus placing the t*o 
sexes on a fairer basis o£ equality. To state this in anotha 
form, coeducation is more truly democratic. d 

Nat-urally coeducation has an advantage in the W 
that under the administration of such a system of trdnini 
woman has greatly advanced, as compared with her pre 
vious condition. This is claimed to be more especially 
true in America where coeducation is most common. I 
has its greatest advantage on the side of economic neca 
sity, at least so far as past and present conditions are cm 
cemed. The undertaking involved in any attempt t 
duplicate the high schools of our cities at this partlcula 
stage of our development is too stupendous to receive an 
present serious consideration. Think of a situation lik 
that of Louisville, Kentucky, for instance, as a rather e: 
treme illustration of the difficulties involved, LouisviH 
already has segregation ; and under the laws of Kentuck 
so vividly before our minds in connection with the Beie 
College case, Louisville> to be both law-abiding and consisi 
ent, must maintain four high schools entirely distinct li 
organization, two for boys of the different races, and tf 
for girls. 

Here again, as In the study of adolescence, we are 
ing sufficient data. Thus far we have been contei 
draw our conclusions chiefly from the most obvious asp 
of the two types of schools as they exist. We have int 
country excellent opportunities for a comparative StU^ 
the merits of coeducation and segregation in high scl 
Id most of the cities of the East and South segregali( 
practiced, while in the West, very generally, coeducat 
schools prevail. In some eastern cities, as in Boston 
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New York, coeducational and segregated schools erist side 
by side. 

By the inauguration of some carefully conducted inves- 
tigations along the lines of those differences of opinion 
which cause the variations in practice we might, in time, 
Kcure enough data on which to establish a reasonably 
Dtific judgment. 

VI. The Englewood Expertment 

.ecently an experiment has been started by Principal 
strong of the Englewood High School, Chicago, which 
based on the idea that there are certain lines of work 
:rc the nature of the sexes calls for segregation, while 
the main the work may still be in common. At any 
fste, the sexes may safely be kept together except in reel' 
ion work, and in that even in some subjects. 
In hi3 advocacy of the plan Mr. Armstrong speaks of 
School as presenting the grouping of boys and girls 
ither as in the home. Just as in that case they would 
more or less segregated in their occupations, so they 
may naturally be in the school. Not only are there physi- 
raT differences as to development, si^e, and bodily endur- 
ance, hut there are also different purposes in life. The 
contention is that these differences in purpose are suffi- 
cient grounds of themselves to call for some marked 
differentiation in their school training even in the same 
subjects. 

The experiment was begun by segregating the pupils 
of a midyear class. The subjects chosen for the test were 
Latin, German, physical geography, algebra, and English. 
Men were placed in charge of the boys in most cases and 
women teachers in charge of the giris' classes. A slight 
a of this gave an added variation to the test. The 
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results as testified to by the teachers were found 
mainly advantageous to both boys and girls. This t 
rasnt is still being carried ou. 

Mr. Armstrong expresses the belief that to an 
such a scheme of partial segregation successfully 
require stronger teachers in several particulars tha 
coeducational plan. He looks upon this method < 
justment of high school work as simply another s 
the gradation of the school. By adjusting the pre 
tion of a subject to the interests and life purpose: 
given group it is found to be possible to make 
greater headway,^ 

VII. Natural Segregation 

The last argument agrees with the conclusions 
Sachs,' who undertakes to show that the throwi 
gether of boya and girls in the high school tei 
weaken the effort of the boys on account of the nee 
adjustments in the work of a given subject in or 
adapt it to the interests and purposes of both gir! 
boys. He further points out as another inevitable 
that many girls are thus led to overtax their pi 
strength, 

President Van Hise has clearly pointed out the let 
toward a natural segregation which takes place in un 
ties. This Comes about, first, through the differentia 
university departments along the hnes of vocation 
inevitably throwing the boys and girls into distinct g 
Second, it results from the rush of girls to certain c< 
especially literary courses, often to the necessary ex* 
of boys from several sections of those taking the su 

The introduction of electives and industrial s\ 

' S«c SiAmI JCrtilia, i^i jt6 jjS. ' Sec EdHcaiicnal Snu-at, jm | 
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mto high school programs is producing a segregation 
similar to that going on in the universities. It seems not 
Tuilikdy that the whole matter may ultimately find a kind 
of automatic adjustment in this way. The friends of 
this movement argue that the work in certain lines, as in 
n^iniial arts, physical science, some of the mathematics, 
<tc.| must be handled differently with boys than with 
girls; while the work in the languages, literature, and 
history may be treated alike for both. The Englewood 

IMperiment is thus all the more interesting, and its further 
oDtcome will be awaited with much interest as calculated 
Eo throw some light on a very important administrative 
Qtoblem. 
|The results of a somewhat extended observation of sec- 
ondary schools by the author in a practical way would 
seem to emphasize the need of differentiating the work in 
some courses on account of sex. The applications of 
mathematics, physical and biolog;ical sciences, and the 
Manual arts, come plainly within this consideration. The 
Same is doubtless true of civics and economics. There is 
certain interest in civil affairs and in economic principles 
ich Centers in the home and should be seen by our girls 
e from the mother and Jwusewife point of view. All 
certainly agree that physical training should be care- 
ly adapted to the differing needs of boys and girls, 
in the study of English, the rhetorical work and 
c of the types of classics to be studied may well he 
IfferenL With this much granted and provided for, may 
Dot the remaining portions of the high school work still be 
done on a Coeducational basis with much of advantage 
and a minimum of disadvantage to all ? Our answer to 
this question must wait upon carefully observed experi- 
lacDtatioD. 
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PROBLEMS SUGGESTED FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION 

1. Ad iiivestiga.tioD of the effect on high schools of the decceue in 
the proportionate number of male teachers. 

2. A study of the results oJ" separate schools for the sexes h tUi 
country and in Europe. 

3. A study of the partial segregation sclyme of the Englewood Higli 
Scliool. 
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CHAPTER IX 



DISCIPLraE,-ITS PURPOSE AJfD SPIRIT 

cbaage'that has come about in the relative amount 
Ftime and space given to the discussion of corrective dis- 
cipline in schools is a fair indication of the advance we 
hive made in this country in the methods of training chil- 
dren Books discussing school management now devote 
'attention almost entirely to the instructional work of the 
schcxDl and the best ways of keeping pupils interestedly 
Imsy. Formerly one of the chief topics of such books, as 
Well as of teachers' gatherings generally, was the manage- 
ment of difBcult cases of discipline. 
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I. The Factors of Discipline 



From what has been said in a previous chapter even 
"lose not experienced in directing the school activities of 
youth might readily infer that a high school would present 
Some features peculiarly interesting with reference to gen- 
ial conduct. Oiie_of_the- A'st thing s lying back of all 
Secondary discipline is the psychological character of the 
adolescent. The love for excitement, for change, for 
action, the desire to do something of consequence, call for 
tteognitioa and direction. For fickleness, irresponsibility, 
acd the seeming carelessness of abstraction at times, one 
must know how to make due allowance. Rashness of 
action or of speech must not always bp taken too seriously. 

I all these varying conditions must be so directed, coun- 
.__ 
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teracted, or suppressed, as gradually to lead the individual 
to sane self-direction as a member of the social group. 

TThe home conditions are also an important factor to be 
dealt with in individual cases. Some pupils come from 
homes of afHuence, where every wish may be, and fre- 
quently is, gratified, and where no opportunity remains for 
acquiring a conscious personal feeling of responsibi%. 
Others come from homes of high moral tone but moderate 
circumstances as to wealth. They have learned alreaify 
to assume their share of the duties of the social group to 
which they belong. Still others are from homes where 
there is neither wealth, high moral atmosphere, nor mf 
thing which makes strongly for the fundamental conditioni 
of social well-being. 

All three of the above-named conditions are again sub- 
ject to intensifying influence from the community, or It 
least to some decided modification thereby. These tiiin|i 
tend to make the problem of discipline a complicated one. 
The immediate neighborhood of the school is often ft 
source of peculiar difficulty in this respect This fact 
adds further reason why care should be exercised in the 
selection of a school site over and above the consideratioB 
of mere convenience or accessibility. 

If we add to what has already been mentioned the real 
purpose to be accomplished by secondary education, we 
have before us the main factors lying back of the prol> 
lems of discipline. Primarily the school is a training plac< 
which is intended to develop the best of one's individuality^ 
in such a way as to adapt it most completely to one's nV''' 
ural and social environment, and still leave the individu-S 
with his distinctive characteristics, so far as these may fc 
worthy of preservation. 
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II, TmtEE Forms of Discepline: Instruction 

To accomplish this the school offers at least three forms 
of discipline : The discipline of instruction, the discipline 
that is purely corrective of conduct, and the discipline of 
the socia.! life of the school. Of these three forms of dis- 
cipline that of instruction is the one most distinctively char- 
acteristic of the educational process which the school 
represents. Let us consider briefly what this discipline of 
instruction stands for. Such a consideration will involve 
some discussion both of the purpose and of the general 
method of instruction. We are already familiar with the 
general scope of work to be offered in the secondary 
BchooL The intellectual side of this training involves 
iistniction in history and science; the motor side involves 
traiaing in language, both native and foreign, and in the 
ittanua! arts and music. The purpose of this instruction, 
»far as the youth is concerned, is to aid in putting him in 
possession of the common arts of life ; to transfer to him 
SSiuuch of the result of man's past activities as he may 
Mei in getting his own historical adjustment; £0 train 
Mo to open-mindedness and alertness toward the phenom- 
EDiof nature and the lessons they teach ; and out of it all 
to insure in him a well-balanced moral judgment and a 
will to act in harmony therewith. In other words, the 
^mate purpose is right conduct on the part of the indi- 
vidual ia his relationship to material things, to his fellow- 
man, and to all that concerns the progress of the race. 

To secure this end through the process of instruction 

implies a methodical arrangement both as to materials 

and treatment. Of the two, treatment is the more funda- 

jpental thing, and involves some knowledge of the order 

)f development of the mental and motor powers, as well 
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a& of the adaptability of materials and activities a 
to make them minister to such development. Natar 
in the more primitive Stages of education the chief 1] 
was to train the young in the simple arts of life. I 
^this purpose mere imitative work, learning by rote, ' 
; quite sufficient. As man gradually widened hig field 
; experiences new powers developed, both of the hi 
and of the mind. The processes to which his necesa 
subjected him became more and more complex. H§ 
later we find hitn, while still using the rote metjj 
obliged, by this same growth and complexity, to aci|| 
certain thought processes. Even this was at first ij 
fined to the memorizing of established forms as in ChW 
education. Early Greek education, while also chin 
matter of imitation, yet differed in this, that the imits 
was not of mere dead forms but of the living huS 
modeL This imitation of life was, first of all, acdonij 
learning process came as a secondary thing. Inl 
later periods of Greek education we lind the metl 
greatly changed. First Socrates and Plato devela 
the philosophical method, while Aristotle througM 
philosophy introduced to the world the objective-subjea 
or scientific method of treatment by which he taught! 
-truth was to be found in nature, in social life, and ia 
soul of man. While in most respects his influence wfl 
the realm of deductive philosophy, yet in a very signififl 
sense we may look to him for the beginning of mod 
methods of treating buraan knowledge as the mateij 
of education. 

The advent 
impulse to 

another clement into the realm of educational meti 
This was the power of persuasion. It had already 



of treatmg buraan knowledge as the matq 
tion. J 

idvent of Christianity, and with it the sH 
to convince men of religious truths, br(J 
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used by all peoples as a means of controlling the actions 

|oE mea and securing their submission to the laws of the 

social environment to which they might belong. But it 

lemained to the Christian church to perfect this as an 

important method in education. 

Later on Bacon and his successors developed methods 
aimilar to those first suggested by Aristotle, applying 
them more completely to the processes of the organization 
of human knowledge and the inductive method of teach- 
ing. In this way we have what is known a.& the modem 
scientific method. More recently still has appeared the 
psychological aspect of the scientific method, followed 
liy what may be called a tendency toward the sociological 
treatment of the materials of education. By the psycho- 
logical aspect of method we undertake to know the nature 
of mind and the order of its development in the child 
and youth in order that we may adapt the materials 
of education to the needs of the various stages of this 
development in such a way as to produce the best results 
in the character of each individual. The sociological 
treatment goes a step farther, and puts emphasis on the 
adjustment of the individual to his social environment, 
and to training to social efficiency. 

Thus far very little is really known that can be said to 
bt scientifically sound along these latter hnes; hut what 
little is known may he put into use while research is going 
^VTward looking to the determination of all the more fun- 
iJamental aspects of the problem. As already indicated in 
the discussion of the program of studies, we know in a gen- 
ml way what processes of the mind are involved in the 
study of the various subjects of the secondary group. We 
also know what training is to be looked for in connection 
with certain definite lines of motor activity, as in speaking, 
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music, drawing, working in wood or iron, etc. The finer 
distinctions, those differences which should enable us to 
select and adapt the materials of education to the psycho- 
logical unfolding of youth in harmony with social needi 
and tendencies and with some degree of nicety or with some 
certainty as to what the composite of results is to be, we 
know little about as yet As a result there is still much to 
be accomplished along the line of experimentation and 
research in psychology and sociology before we may be 
said to have anything like a scientific basis for the zpp& 
cation of general, to say nothing about special^ method in 
education. 

As a theory the doctrine of interest has been well worked '■ 
out; and it has been fairly tested, also, in the practical 
work of education. Probably nothing which has come into 
the field of educational theory in modem times has given 
such an impetus to the progress of teaching as has tUi 
doctrine. It is safe to assume that we must continue to 
recognize the place of even the most primitive of methodi 
in the successful training of youth. There is still a place 
for rote work and imitation, for much of formal discipline 
consists of the mastery of the endless details of convention 
alized forms in the arts by means of which sM knowledge 
is expressed and transferred. But we are equally safe ia 
assuming that one of the first things to be accomplished in 
instruction is to secure the interest of the pupiL There ifi 
naturally a peculiar difGculty, just at the adolescent stagc^ 
in inducing very much of that sort of mdividual activity O- 
the pupil which really educates, without first creating o' 
finding a basis for interest in the work to be done. It i 
not to be understood that interest is to be invoked to tt*-' 
exclusion of real difficulties requiring earnest effort and cM^ 
centration to overcome them. By interest as here used ^ 
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meant that peculiar juncture between motive and accom- 
plishment which gives zest to an undertaking and renders 
even routine vital as something; esaenttal to attainment. It 
is in doing this first thing that the teacher is to come into 
cbsest personal contact with the pupil, a contact to which 
sympathy alone can open the way. 
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III. Function and Attitude of the Teacher 



is brings us at once to consider the function and attitude 
cf the teacher in instruction. First of all we may say of the 
teacher's function that it »$ to lead into action, to establish 
ideals and awaken desire and enthusiasm in attaining thetn; 
to make linown the sources and uses of the materials nec- 
Ksary to this attainment; and to keep from error or point 
out mistakes. 

The attitude of the teacher is expressed primarily in 
qualities purely personal and due to what is inherent and 
temperamental. These, however, are all more or less 
affected by training' and experience. Such qualities are 
mpathy, due largely to emotional strength ; sensitiveness 
various aspects ; degree of nervous energy, and 
r of persuasion. 

further expression of the teacher's attitude in instruc- 
is found in his sense of the importance of the conven- 
es and traditions of society, and especially of the school. 
In tiiis respect it is easy to find those who go to the 
eitreme one way or the other, Probably those who suc- 
CKd best in the discipline of instruction are those who are 
able to preserve a fair balance. Of course most of these 
Conventions and traditions are to be respected ; but when a 
teacher is much given to the habit of constantly iiisist- 
ittg upon extreme observance or recognition, the pupils 
>ecome indifferent through weariness. Take for instance 
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the movement of classes between recitations. The tradi- 
tional standards of the school require teachers to stand 
guard in corridors and to insist upon orderly lines and no 
talking. As a matter of fact the few raoments should be 
moments of relaxation ; and so long as pupils avoid crowd- 
ing and boisterous conduct there is no reason why th 
should be kept under surveillance at such a time, Thi 
better conducted schools secure e^fcellent results by merel; 
requiring pupils to observe ordinary rule? of propriety 
during such intervals, 

A very important element in this relationship of ths 
teacher to instruction is to be found in his zeal for and 
love of the subject he teaches. This involves scholarship 
and professional training and something more. It is not 
the teacher who is finished in a certain branch of studjf, 
but the living, earnest student of it, in all its bearings, 
that can best inspire interest in a given line of school worli. 
There is a broad difference discernible in the treatment oE 
a lesson by a teacher having only an elementary knowledge 
of a subject, even though well trained in methods of p^e^ 
entation, as compared with the teacher who has had the 
more liberal training suggested by a college or university 
degree. Even with Httle or no knowledge of the forniil 
principles of pedagogy involved, the latter will often teach 
far more effectively than the one who has little to offer as 
inspiration to the student beyond the mere externals of ^ 
superficially favorable treatment. Not that a knowld^ 
of the best methods of treatment is undesirable ; wbil is 
here referred to is that conventional type of pedagogy 
usually taken without much reference to a knowledge of 
the subject itself. 

Generally speaking, it is in the class room that the per- 
sonality of the teacher is put to the test. It is in the 
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Dom, certainly, that real integrity of mind and heart 
lecome disccTDible to the sensitive mind of youth. It 
s here, then, that the teacher's success or failure is apt 
» begin. The ability to interest, to inspire confidence, to 
Donvince of fitness without openly claiming it, to satisfy the 
ordinary sense of youth that the work offered is genuine, 
constitute the qualities which enable one to control in the 
schoolroom. Without these things, no amount of asser- 
tion of authority or of invoking higher powers will enable 
ihe teacher to retain the respect and attentiveness of the 

IV. CoKREcnvE Discipline 

It is not to be inferred, however, that there will not be 
cases, even with the best of teachers, which require espe- 
dal care and attention in treating them. This brings us 
to the problem of discipline as a corrective in determining 
Gunduct Fart of this problem, of course, is the problem 
<tf all social life, — the result of clashing interests, of jeal- 
noes, of really depraved conduct which exists alike in 
]foath and adults, and which must be disposed of discreetly 
bnt effectively. Often these bring about situations which 
Can best be dealt with by the prompt invoking of authority. 

The essential problems of corrective discipline grow out 
itf the moral and mental status of the adolescent already 
Kfcrred to, and call for the utmost wisdom, tact, and sym- 
pathy of the teacher. It is in the meeting of these things 
ftat the peculiar power of our best teachers of youth is 
<^ to be found. This begins with that same class-room 
niccess mentioned above. In most instances such matters 
*re to be settled by the teacher under whose eye they make 
adr appearance. However, with pronounced types it may 
be derirable to enlist the cooperation of the principal, of 
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fellow-teachers, and often of the parents. A boy or girJ 
assumes the attitude of a real tough, for inatance, Lot 
because inherently so, but because of a desire to appear 
courageous, or careless, where really timidity or sensitive- 
ness is the root of the trouble. Often an otherwise good 
boy, but oversensitive to being reminded of the fact, and 
especially of being singled out before his comrades asan^ 
ejcample of goodness, resents the action by proceeding 
to demonstrate the contrary. Such a condition frequentlj' 
grows out of an unwise parading of a boy's good work: 
a student, often with the result of a sudden dropping do* 
in his class standing. In such cases a little wisely directed" 
cooperation of teachers and principal may set the studtnt 
right 

Most of the indolence and carelessness of youth in 
school is directly traceable to adolescent conditions, and 
should be dealt with accordingly. This does not always , 
include those who come from homes of wealth and lujurfj 
where they may have been mistakenly trained to indolenc 
There is perhaps nothing under this form of evil whiclii 
tries the skill of the teacher and all administrative ablli 
as a case of indifference because of the assumption ths 
nothing remains to be done but to spend a father's fortuDfl 
The need of an education does not appeal to such a you 
I The only hope in this case is to appeal to the pupil's in-' 
nate love of achievement in some way, and thus arouK 
in him a real desire to acquire ability in some lice of 
activity. 

Happy, indeed, is that principal to whom no cases of 
discipline ever come a& a result of a teacher's bungling or 
inefficiency. Perhaps no severer test comes to a man than 
to be called on to adjust, in a satisfactory way, a case which 
is evidently the teacher's blunder rather than the pupjl'a, 
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evil way. But adjust it he must, and in such a manner as 
to save both teacher and pupil if possible. 

Boards of education sometimes formulate rules in regard 
to ebe conduct of pupils, modes of a.djustment, etc. He 
is a fortunate principal or superintendent, however, who 
can so manage his school as to leave no grounds for such 
official action except in a most general way. This is 
pwnliarly true when applied to the management of high 
schools. The point at which such rules are apt to be of 
greatest efficacy and a real boon to the principal is where 
an adjustment is called for by some unreasoning parent. 
The reference of such a case to some authority outside 
oneself has often saved the day in a crisis of manage- 
Unent 



V. Discipline of thk Life op the School 



k 

^Kere remains to be considered the discipline of the 
fWia] life of the school. Under this head we may include 
first of all the general attrition of life upon life in ail the 
"lore informal relations among the pupils themselves and 
^f pupils and teachers. The atmosphere for this influence, 
''Oder normal conditions, will emanate largely from the 
«tellectual life of the school and the general moral tone 
Of its discipline as determined by the teachers and by the 
Community life about the school. Then there are special 
Etoupings growing out of the life of the school. There 
*e clubs, literary and athletic organizations, fraternities, 
>erhaps; to say nothing of tlie little "sets" and "cliques" 
bat will persist in forming in the eddies of this stream of 
'aung life, — wonderful stream, sweeping ever onward and 
atwar'd, and gradually but resistlessly swelling to a mighty 
>od I There are those who fear the confused contact 
|tb all classes and conditions in life which comes to the 



youtli in the free public high school. This is the p. 
instinct to protect the offspring against harm. It 
particular form of the more general instinct of self-p: 
vation. Out of the impulse from this instinct have cat 
all class distinctions, all organisations of an e;xclusive I 
ture that occur in an intitlite variety of lornis in e 
group. This human quality goes back to the days 
primitive man when individuals first combined for pr 
tion against fierce beasts of prey, ot later against ene 
of their own kind. In itself it is a wholesome fear, f« 
saves the youth from many otherwise unsuspected evik 

The result in the case of schools is the attempt by sol 
parents to find immunity for their young through the sell 
tion for them of a special private group with which to pun 
their education. This gives rise to most of our prim 
secondary schools, and the purpose is in itself a comrneo 
able one. Others, again, insist ihat the mingling amoiig 
classes is the only way in which the young are to devel 
real strength of character and the apility lo deal with 
classes satisfactorily in the everyday affairs of life 
democracy. These realize the dangers, but they crave 
their boys and girls such a training as will put tbem i 
sympathy with all classes. 

Certainty it is the business of those who administer 
public high schools to seek to minimize those influei 
which are really pernicious in this general contact, at 
same time that it should be their aim to secure, to 
highest possible degree, a thoroughly democratic a 
phere of the school. 

To accomplish all this calls for much thought and i 
wise direction of the social life of the school. We 
spoken of cliques and sets as eddies in the stream. If 
currents of school life and organized effort are kept s' 
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and constant, there will be much less likelihood of such 
groupings. The same is probably true of the fraternity 
movement. This is often spoken of as very undemocratic; 
yet if we look for the most striking tendencies in democ- 
ricy as we know it, we shall find that one of them is the 
formation of just such exclusive sets or orders among men 
and women. All this is done primarily with the idea of 
protection ; yet we know that it is not in harmony with our 
ideal of democracy. In our religious orders, in all secret 
, fraternal orders, in clubs and unions, everywhere, we find. 
people seeking exclusiveneas. Of course in much of this 
we note that the primitive idea of protection has become 
warped into a form almost unrecognizable. This is pecul- 
iarly true where such attempts at exclusiveness are made 
"hy the young. It is claimed, and Justly so, by those who 
object to high school fraternities, that they work a real 
hardship upon those pupils who are left out. In the natu^ 
rai lea! of youth the Unes are often too sharply drawn, and 
1 spirit of division and often discontent pervades the school. 
In view of these lacts there can be little doubt as to what 
should be the policy of those in whose hands the adminis- 
fratoa of schools is placed. It may be possible, however, 
tfi accomplish more by seeking to absorb these organiza- 
tions in other interests than by opposing to them the 
negation of authority/ 

Athletics have also become a source of concern to those 
Koat deeply interested in our high schools. In this, as in 
the case. of fraternities, the secondary schools have sought 
to imitate the colleges and universities. It is not that 
athletic sports are undesirable, but that interscholastic con- 
teats have usually proven so. Once rid secondary athletics 

I Some ids or the eitCDl lowliich uulhority his l1i«»d)> bstn invoked id lie ast ol fl3< 

ttzviutt miijht gaioed by TeterriDs ioshe Legal caactmeali 3.iiil decisiona oa tJic lubjccldled 
aUiU. 
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of the evils resulting from such contests, and the raqre 
strenuous sports afield may well continue to constitute a 
valuable part o£ the physical training of our youth. As a. 
result of the vigorous action taken by all leading organiza.- 
tions of those having to do with secondary teaching there 
seems little doubt but that this problem is well on towarc 
its solution. The aim should be to secure the greatest gmx 
to the greatest number. To this end a larger variety c» 
sports is needed. If these are provided, and if our boy 
and girls may soon have the advantage of careful medica 
examinations as a means, among other things, of determLc 
ing the especial need of each individual in the form of sud 
training, we may yet come to realize the high value of sud 
activities in an educational way. 

VI. The Results of Discipline 

The real effect of school discipline, under whatever form, 
is to be found in the general spirit which pervades the 
school. This spirit will be manifested to the careful ob- 
server in the general attitude of the pupils toward tlieir 
work, their teachers, and their general surrouadingj, 
course this spirit of the school may be influenced by loc 
traditions. But a well-organized teaching corps compose 
of competent men and women will always be the chief fac 
tor in its determination. This point is well illustrated hj^ 
the cases of two schools in one of our large cities OQC^ 
visited by a high school principal from a neighboring stats 
At the first school visited, immediately upon entering ih^ 
building, the stranger accosted the janitor in the corrido^ 
and asked him where the principal might be found. Htf 
was told that the principal was in his office, but could no"' 
be seen. Passing on to an open class room, the unwelcome 
visitor listened to the latter part of a recitation. When tG 
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gong sounded, the classes were lined up in the halls and 
naicbed, with teachers heading the columns, to the class 
rooms where they were next to recite. Everywhere there 
was a spirit of sullenness bordering on mutiny. This 
seemed to be true of teachers as welt as pupils. 

A second school was visited and here the conditions 

vere quite the reverse. The visitor appeared at recess 

time. A young man — one of the pupils of the schoql 

—was standing near the entrance. Evidently noticing 

tbat the visitor was a stranger, the student raised his cap, 

ud asked if the visitor wished to see the principal. When 

answered in the afiBrmative, he very politely offered to show 

tile way, led the visitor to the principal, and introduced him. 

Hiis spirit pervaded the whole school There was no con- 

^sion, yet no unnatural constraint All seemed interested, 

all were pleased to share in the life and duties of the school. 

Xhe ultimate test of the efficiency of discipline, in school 

<*' out, is in the conduct of the life of the individual who 

^B come under its influence. This is another way of 

'^ying again that the purpose to be held in mind is the 

training to live in one's social environment, having due 

'Aspect to one's 'fellow-beings, and yet living in the most 

'^ective way possible as an individuaL Certainly the 

Is^At that we may expect of our high schools is to turn out 

yoimg men and women prepared to live as free but law- 

^laiding citizens. To do this we must train to self-control, 

a> line of conduct springing from intelligent exercise in an 

atmosphere of freedom rather than the lockstep habit of 

Pirison discipline. 

PROBLEMS SUGGESTED FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION 

t> A study of disdpline among the Chinese. 
3> A stud/ of Greek discipline. 
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3. The evolution of the adeotificmethod of teadiing. 

4. A study of the psycholt^cal and sociological aspects of ineth< 
and their present status as to actual application. 

5. The development of the art of persuasion as an element In 
cational method. 

6. The growth of the doctrine of interest 

Kef«i«DC«t. — " Tezl-book in tbe History of EducaHon," Honroe ; " Tbe U<a» 
fngof Edncfttion/'Batler; "loMrest in Education," De Ganao; " The IndMdua^ 
and tbe Moral Aim in American EducatioD," Mark; "iMlatioa in the Seiwo^* 
Voung; "Moral Education," Grlggt; "Principles and Methods of Teaetiag,' 
Wellon; "The School and its LUe," GUbeit; "Higta Scbotd Disdptfne," BtedeD- 
bach, Seiiial SevUw, 4 : aaS-aji ; " Secret Fraternities io the Hi^ Schocd," UaA 
ion, N. E. A. Report, 1904, pp. 484-^490; MeUns, ^«iwni^£MwnM, 36;33(-3(ii 
"The Dogma of Formal Discipline," Hinsdale, N. K A. Report, i894,p.6>5i 
" Fonnal Discipline," C. J. C. Bennett ; " DisdpUne in tbe High School,' Do*- 
field, N. E, A. Report, 189a, p. 341; "High School Government," Tnckw, £*■ 
eatum, 95:11 "Self-government in High Schools," Tburber, Setoel St^'*- 
5:33-35; McAndrew, 5:456-460; "Discipline vt. Dissipation," Shorejr, ^^ 
Rtvieta, 5:317-930; "Personality in High School Teachers," Thurber, 2^ 
ciOioH, ai : 81 ; "A Study of the Teacher's Influence," Sanford BeU, AA S^- 
7:49a-Sa5: "The Sodal Side of High School Life." Halieck, N. E, A. Rep* 
1:909, p. 459: "Social Ethics hi Life of tbe High School," Morrison, SOaoi^*- 
vUvi, 13:361-3701 "Aim in High School," Butler, Stkoel StvUw, t^-.tyS-U^'- 
"The Problem of School Government," French, Sehool Sevuw, April, 1900, I* 
aoi-aia; "The Relation of School DisclpUne to Moral Education," W. T. H*"**" 
Hiird Year Book, National Herbartian Society ; " Studies in Education," Vo^ ^ 
Earl Barnes; " Social and Ethical Interpretations in Mental DerdopmoU," S*^ 
win ; " Education and Social Lite," J. W. Harper. 



CHAPTER X 



TH£ LIFE OF THE SCHOOL 



We are returning here to a theme which was made a 
Part of the discussion on discipline in the preceding 
Chapter; or, rather, we are continuing the discussion 

begun in that chapter under the above title. It does not 
Seem wise to pass over so interesting and vital a subject 
iaits relationship to school administration without giving 
it some more special consideration. In our previous refer- 
ences to the life of the school we have called attention to 
some of its broader characteristics as related io general 
discipline. It will now be in order to consider these ele- 
Die&ts more in detail. 



I. Factors which determine It 

In order to comprehend the real nature of this life in 
its solidarity we must consider the factors which go to 
toTm it, First among these is the fact o£ democracy. In 
^ sense it is true that the high school community repre- 
sents a survival; but it is also true in most cases that in 
this EToup of survivals all classes in our democracy are 
rcptesented. Here, side by side, are children of the rich, 
Ibe well-to-do, and the very poor ; of the leisure class, the 
niercliant, and the coal digger; of the genius, the success- 
fitl man, and the "born short" ; of the pagan, the Jew, and 
"6 Ciiristian ; of the highly moral, the complacent, and 
**£ positively immoral; of the white race, the yellow race, 
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and the black race. All or most of these elements, m 
and female, of a world's great democracy arc found ^ep^^ 
sented in the vast majority of American high schools. It 
needs not to be said that this fact alone is a very impor- 
tant factor in determining the life of the school. 

From their childhood these boys and girls have taka 
into their minds, along with the smiles or buffets whid 
life has brought them, the teaching that "all men are free 
and equal before the law." Here in the school they sitifl 
the same classes, are attracted or repelled by the same 
teachers, read the same literature, solve the same prob- 
lems, discuss the same history ; think, feel, dTWi 
dreams; learn to love, respect, honor, aspire; to hati 
despise, hold in contempt, despair \ become discriminal 
ing, tolerant, loyal to class or teacher or school; or 
come careless, intolerant, disloyal, mean, — all this 
common children of a democracy in the commoa school 
of all the people. They have met together here in order, 
ostensibly, to take on, in a brief space of time, eleToenw 
of all the vast reaches of the thought, the endeavor, the 
conventions, the institutions, bequeathed their generation 
from the past of the race. In reality they will get, more 
than anything else, the results of the play of life upon 
life, as they mingle with teachers and schoolmates in the 
varying activities o£ the school. 

And this is well How better can a democracy train 
those who are to mingle in its life, to share in its burdens, 
to sweat and groan with it in its travail to bring forth * ' 
strong and vigorous public morality ? The more nearly 
the life of the school in this respect corresponds to reil I 
life the better prepared will our youth be to live success- 
fully with the same conditions of life about them wha 
their school days are over. 
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second important factor in determining the life of the 
higli school is found in the characteristics peculiar to 
youth. These have already been discussed in the chapter 
on adolescence. A restatement of them in more general 
tennSf perhaps, will suffice for our purpose here. First of 
all is the factor of sex with the consequent development 
of larger social interests and relations. As a result of this 
there arises a new self-consciousness. The period of 
youth is marked also by a deepening of emotional life, by 
an intense desire to engage in physical activities of all 
kinds, and by a deepening of the religious sense. 

Bfhc character and purpose of the high school itself as 
social instrumentality and as determined by the ex- 
pressed will of the state is another factor in determining 
the nature and trend of its life. All legislation by the 
Hate, fixing in any way the nature of the activities of the 
«hool or the methods of organization and government, 
including provisions for sanitation or safety, text-books, 
Quriculum, the qualifications of teachers, must bear 
directly, as a formative influence, upon the character and 
life of the school community, In the same category 
would occur the rules and regulations made by boards of 
education for the conduct and government of the school. 
All this may be entirely independent of the influence of 
tbereal needs of youth as determined by the characteris- 
tics named above. 

There are other outside influences than those of democ- 
racy in general, and of legislative bodies. In a certain 
sense these all might he considered under the one heading 
of democracy, although not necessarily peculiar to it. 
Other states than democratic ones may mold their schools 
by legislation. It is nevertheless true that legisla- 
will take its quality largely from the nature of th^ 
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state. This is readily seen in contrasting the educational i 
systems of this coimtiy and of Europe. The same dii- 
tinction may be seen in the case of the other outside itdn- 
ences which may be considered among those factors which 
detennine the character of the life of a school. 

Such other influences are what we may call the domi- 
nant institutions and traditions of a community, the pre- 
vailing moral atmosphere, and the financial ability of die 
school district. Among dominant institutions are lluMe 
of the larger community of state and nation, such as ci^ 
leges and universities, and state and national civil service. 
As these factors are considered at some length in later 
chapters, their enumeration here will be sufficient 

II. Different Phases of School Ltfb 

Having accounted for the composition of the scciil 
group with which we are dealing, we may now inquire into ' 
the different phases of this life and the forms under whi^ 
it is made manifest. This will take us into a study of the 
interaction of the various factors mentioned above; for it 
is probably true that in all these manifestations some U 
not all of the factors will be seen to be components. 

We shall take first the conventions of the school The* 
include the daily program, or the relative time devoted fc 
school work, to recreation, and to other occupations ; tfc* 
habit of the school in regard to restricting individual fre^ 
dom (i) as to class, (2) as to seating, (3) as to soci^ 
intercourse, (4) as to other privileges and immunities 
requirements as to preparation of lessons, including libraC 
and field work, and the preparation of written exercises ; ti^ 
nature of records kept as to attendance, scholarship, phy 
ical conditions, etc. These are partly traditional and partf 
determined by the legislation of states and school boards ' 
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pR^bly this phase of school life is more influential 
Qttn any or all others in giving boys and girls the impres- 
nui that the school is unreal, and that if one is to live 
unnally, he must get away from school Much might be 
aid here regarding the proper management of this aspect 
if the school in order to reduce to the minimum the conse- 
[Oent unrest and friction on the pa^ of pupils. Perhaps 
t is enough to say that all these conventions should be 
ude as jrielding and flexible as the nature of the case will 
Knnit without the sacrifice of anything really essential. 
1 reckoning with them the two fundamental principles 
nohred are the relation they bear to the propensities of 
with, on the one hand, and to the accomplishment of the 
■urposes of education, on the other. 

Another aspect of the community life of the school 
ppears in those ideals which are shared In common. 
fhen we consider the intensity of feeling and the strong 
clination to take sides, the spirit of partisanship char- 
teristic of youth, we shall be able to understand how 
gh school pupils naturally cling to certain ideals of the 
bool These ideals are often traditional and sometimes 
woughly bad ; yet to uproot them one must succeed in 
pplying counter ideals which appeal even more strongly 

the desires and aspirations of the leading elements in 
e school It is only the masterful among teachers who 
in succeed in planting new ideals ; yet it very often hap- 
as that this is the only way to improve a given school 
indititm. 

Such common ideals may pertain to punctual attendance, 
ncholarship, to moral conduct, to the attitude of the 
:hool toward the teachers, toward certain special exercises 
r ftmctions of the school. When once they possess the 
ommoo mind of the school, good or bad, they are adhered 
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to with all that peculiar zeal which marks the age of early 
youth. The possible influence of such coraraon ideals in 
molding the lives of individuals is readily apparent. Gr 
is the responsibility and great the opportunity of one wbij 
possesses the peculiar faculty of setting up for a scho 
community Its ideals. 

What we may call the morale of the high school is . 
other phase of its life which deserves attention here, 
this is meant the confidence and the zeal with which 
students of the school enter upon their work or on an} 
special exercises, or engage in friendly contests in athletical 
or debate. This feature will depend largely upon tbcj 
ideals cherished by the school and upon the spirit 
attitude of the teachers. Confidence and courage deve 
best where there is coascious power together with fre 
in action. The strong teacher who eftthusiastically le 
on to achievement in books is sure to beget in the nii! 
of his pupils that confidence and courage necessary I 
overcome difficulties or opposition in any other fw 
Other things equal, a maximum of freedom in action 
also inspire the same quality of confidence. Expend 
shows that it is not so easy to secure these qualities in ' 
characters of youth under stem and autocratic rule. 

Still another interesting way in which the life of 
secondary school manifests itself may be called the int 
in and strong desire for voluntary organizations. 
propensity of high school boys and girls is sure to sho 
itself in some form, whether in school or out. If und 
stood and talcen in time, it yields readily enough to gu 
ance, provided the methods chosen by teachers or otb 
are in harmony with youthful inclination. If neglected*] 
is sure to come up spontaneously, and often in a wayl 
mar the life of the school, or of the social group to wl 
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;he youth belong. Forbush, in his " Social Pedagogy of 
oyhood," ^ has given us some very suggestive materials 
this subject of youthful organizations. In fact, we only 
to look about us to see that the tendency persists 
strongly even throughout early manhood. Why should 
not high school principals and teachers profit by such reve- 
ladoas ? Grant that boys and girls will organize in some 
W4y; that they have definite tendencies as to the purposes 
of organization ; and that these purposes differ for boys 
end girls: what more definite basis for the determiaatioa 
of policy can be desired than this ? 

m. Place akd Importance of School Organizations 

The neglect to take advantage of plain facts and tend- 
eacies leads almost invariably to some form of trouble in 
the administration of high school affairsp Investigations 
Knnt to the fact that, in the vast majority of cases, boys 
organize for some plan of physical action. Later they will 
take up organizations for literary and other intellectual 
interests. In boyhood they like athletics, military organi- 
tadons, orchestral or band organizations in music, expedi- 
tions to field or forest or stream, manual work, — anything 
that satisfies their craving for action in groups. In this 
f«apect their tastes nowhere run parallel to those of girls. 
The latter like sewing, tea-parties, piano musicales, charita- 
ble organizations for supplying cookery, flowers, etc. Boys 
Seed virile men as leaders, men who can enter into the 
arganization heartily with them. Girls seek the association 
rf womanly young women who can also enter sympathetic- 
lily and sincerely into their girlish enterprises. More 
ecent developments show a growing interest for athletic 
ports among girls ; but we are not prepared to say 

' See ftd. Srm., j : yifH^, 
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whether this is a natural tendency that has lain dormant 
until now, or only an inclination to imitate boys as a result 
of association with them in school work. Here is one 
the problems to be considered in. our future study 
coeducation. 

We have already touched upon another phase of schi 
life in discussing organizations; for some of the la 
naturally connect themselves with occupations of thi 
school. It is here that the school life shows itself, und 
normal conditions, m its most distinctive aspect. Aft 
all, the center of this community life must be in that gir< 
work for which the school is organized. We are «i 
pelled to admit that, at best, the school is but a. con' 
tionali2ed scheme for enabling the individual to ove: 
j"ace growth in time to enter upon his manhood's can 
as nearly as possible abreast of his time, In seeking 
accomplish this difficult feat for those who cannot see 
ahead, and who must take most of it, after all, on faith, 
should be unwise indeed if we did not make use of as m 
of the reality in the lives of the young as will possC 
adjust itself to the accomplishing of our main purpose. 

And really is there not a profound significance In l! 
instinctive tendency to organize which we have nol 
above ? How else can youth ever test the principles whit 
they are expected to deduce from their historical studi' 
their mathematics, their art, their physical sciences? 
these activities in which youth delights, — are they not 
necessary a component of that race growth to be taken 
as are the lessons to be learned from books? If we bel: 
that the value of such lessons lies in the inculcation oil 
love for truth, in the development of nobility of character 
and in learning justice, in cultivating honesty, loyalty, 
and unselfish devotion, m acquiring strength and skill of 
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hand and accuracy of vision, in training the Judgment to 
Lnening decisiveness, — how are we ever to hope for their 
realization in those who are limited in training to expres- 
sion in language with, perhaps, a little drawing or music? 
In considering the occupations of the school, then, as a 
tnaoiie station of its community life, we should include all 
those organizations and activities which in any way serve 
&s a means for the development of the expressional side 
of feeling, thought, character, If these organizations or 
activities are wrong and therefore discordant with the 
great and fundamental purposes of education, we should 
seek to displace them. Where prohibitive measures are 
used we should be sure to supply, adequately, the place of 
the thing prohibited, in so far as it may be found to 
harmonize with the desired ends of school administration. 
Where any possible way offers of displacing the offensive 
element through si(bstitution this method will usually be 
found safer and more effective than prohibition. 

I IV. American Schools behind in the Social Organi- 
zation OF THE School 

In this life of the school we Americans have made little 
progress as yet. Our English brothers can teach ua much 
[ in regard to this phase of secondary work. The story of 
I Arnold at Rugby may well hold us for a time in our seek- 
I ing after ways and means for the elimination of this 
, element of greatest weakness in our secondary system. 
True, we may not adopt the " house system " of the Eng- 
. lish boarding school, but we may get a lesson in adapting 
I't&e spirit of it in some of its most essential features by a 
fitudy of Principal Findlay's work at Cardiff' in organizing 

ay school whose pupils all slept at home, in such a maa- 

1 See uticles bj J. J. Fiadlay, Yoli, isond i6i>tllic Sc^eal Revitfu, 
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ner as to keep as much as possible of the social life of the 
"house " plan. 

By this plan the pupils are organized in " houses " under 
the leadership of instructors, but with the pupils partici- 
pating in the organization and management of "house" 
affairs. Under this scheme the games and other general 
social activities of the school are organized and conductei 
Mr. Findlay tells us that he also introduced the £item- 
Abende which Rein has used so effectively at Jena uader 
the changed name of an " at home " for parents. In this 
way parents, teachers, and pupils were brought into a closer 
social life, the boys leading in the pUns ^nd preparatio: 
for the entertainments. 

We are not surprised when the same writer says: ' 
regard the secret fraternity as an abnormal growth, due 
the neglect of the American high school to organize il 
as a society." In the light of the facts already set forth i 
this and one or two preceding chapters, who can qu 
the correctness of this view ? The trouble with us is thit 
we have no time for a social organization of the sch 
We take the matter of carrying out the curriculum ti 
seriously, and thereby fall far short of its satisfactory 
complishment In another place we have urged the neci 
sity for a saner organization of our high schools by 
appointment of head teachers over related groups to 
operate with the principal in organizing the work of tl 
school If the Chicago high schools could have had so' 
such system, instead of the present more or less highl 
specialized system of departments without heads, wi 
shall say but that the disagreeable experiences, through 
which they have been passing on account of the Gree^t 
letter fraternities might have been averted ? 

The shadow cast by the trying fraternity episodes in t" 
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:eiitral West and on the Pacific coast are not without their 
lesson. Many of our high schools are already struggling 
heroically with, the problem of adjustment of the school to 
the social needs of the pupils. We have our athletics, 
rather crudely organized as yet, our oratorical and debat- 
ing ctubs, our orchestras and other musical organizations, 
our school publications and our literary societies. But 
these are successfully managed in but few schools. 

K V. The Oak. Park. Flab 

JBosome communities the people are awake to the needs 
of the situation and are organizing for helpfulness in the 
betterment of the high schools in their social aspects. One 
plan for such organization is that in operation in connec- 
tioa with the Oak Parle, Illinois, township high school. 
This is a large suburban high school of a superior type 
under the management of Principal J. CaLvin Hanna, In 
coatiection with this school there is a Parents and Teachers' 
Association which works through three committees, — edu- 
cational, social, and athletic. 

Through the social committee the various social func- 
tions of the high school are planned- Fortunately the 
people of the community are liberal-minded enough to 
ippreciate and permit those social recreations in which 
young people delight. By means of this work much is 
telng done toward the establishment of a fine democratic 
spirit in the school. 

The educational committee provides for open meetings 
oian educational nature by means of which higher educa- 
ticraal sentiment is cultivated. This coniniittee also plans 
fw a visitation of the high school by many of the parents. 
Incidentally some mothers take studies with the children, 
"brushing up " on former studies or even taking new ones. 




The committee on athletics has provided the school witfi 
an athletic field of seven acres, leased for the purpose, and 
properly fitted up through funds secured by the coramittee. 
In the athletics of the school something for everybodjis 
the aim. One year of physical training is required of ill 
This is the first year. All kinds of Competitive gam^S 
and sports are organized for the boys of the upper classes. 
The girls are not allowed to play public games ; but tbeyJ 
have their nine-man game of basket-ball, their folk ao*' 
gymnastic dancing, volley ball, relay racing, etc. 

All of this work is carefully supervised. We have given 
the details thus fully in this case in order to show what i| 
being attempted by some high schools toward the be 
organization of the social life of the school. 

It is well, as has already been said, that certain otije 
tionable features that have sprung up here and there shou 
be suppressed ; but those in authority should not fail to i 
that a reasonable substitute in the way of some organiz 
activity be provided. 

VI. Student Self-government 

One further consideration remains : To what ext 
should this life of the high school be permitted to becon 
self-directive ? To use the phraseology of some reccil 
discussions, should we adopt student government in oil 
high schools ? In another paragraph we have said iW 
"confidence and courage develop best where there is 
conscious power together with freedom of action." Tbe 
purpose of our schools is to train for a life among a sell- 
governing people. The salient facts here are that w« are 
a free peopte, but that we recognize the need of gov- 
ernment. Training to intelligent self-government, then, 
involves training to a full realization of the place of icw^- 
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iddual freedom and also of governing^ authority in this 
mode of national existence. Failure to realize the place 
of authority in SLch a government may be said to consti- 
tute a peculiar weakness of our democracy. 

We are prepared to Say, then, that whatever form of 
school government consistent with the nature and needs 
of immature youth a:xd the capabilities of the teaching per- 
sonnel of Qur high schools will best prepare our youth for 
the full recognition of this twofold nature of self-govern- 
ment is the kind of government for our high schools to 
adopt. The writer will never forget the impression made 
I upon him by frequent visits to the Central High School of 
Kansas City, Missouri, in 1890 to 1892. Here was a school 
of 1600 boys and girls, governed, apparently, with ease. At 
class intermissions they were left free to pass through cor- 
ridors and lip and down the stairways without any one on 
. guard, with no system of espionage permitted. Conversa- 
tion was free, movement deliberate or rapid, as suited the 
iniiividuars convenience. The only requirements were 
tliat there be no unseemly boisterousness, and that all be 
in their places for the next recitition or study period. Yet 
lever was there observable any marked deviation from such 
conduct as decorum in any social group would dictate. 

Equally interesting was a recent visit to the Roxbury 
High School of Boston. Here a system of pupil govern- 
■Hfinl is in force. The pupils have their own government 
Offanization, including a court which decrees what puntsh- 
fflent shall be given in case of offense. The principal allows 
00 espionage by teachers, no reports otx offenders to him- 
self. He requires that the findings of the pupil court be 
reported to him without naming the offender. He states 
that his only need of interference is occasionally to soften 
tfre severity of the penalties meted out. It should be stated, 
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also, that the problem is here simplified by the fact that 
pupils are required to be present only for redtations aKad 
for the satisfactioa of any special demands upon them an 
connection with their work. The school is coeducati<Hi^Ll« 
and smaller than the one at Kansas City. The apparent 
results are in every way as good as those found in tiie 
latter city. 

Now which of these methods is right ? The probabilities 
seem to favor the conclusion that each is right in its place: 
For Principal Clay, with his splendid faith in his painl^ 
and these in the Roxbury High School, and with his fine -^^ 
corps of teachers, there is probably no finer thing than hii ^to- 
scheme of self-government as a means to the cluef end k 
view. Yet it is hardly safe to conclude that, therefore, 
all high schools should undertake pupil government F« 
Principal John T. Buchanan and Kansas Ci^ his schoM 
was best. There was a maximum of freedom, but a suffi- 
cient amount of restraint to act as a constant reminder that 
the necessary element of an elert authority existed. And 
more principals can be found who are capable of doing 
what Buchanan did, — many are doing it Many others 
are trying to help out personal inadequacy in themselves 
and their teachers by a wretched overdisplay of authori^, 
and by hampering the entire situation through the laying 
of restrictions of more than doubtful utility and ther^ore 
doubtful of enforcement. 

For him who would undertake the administration of such 
an institution for the training of youth as a public high 
school, there is ample room for study in the life of the 
school. 
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PROBLEMS SUGGESTED FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION 

I. Ad investigation of the extent to which overemphaas on the 
conventions of the scfiool tends to repel boys. 

3. A study of the prevailing ideals common to individual high 
tchools and ihtar relation to the life and efTectivcness of the school. 

3. An investigation of the extent to which physical activities in con- 
OMion with high school life serve as a means of expression of ideas 
pined in study. 

4. A study of the student-government scheme in this country. 

BsfaraacM.— " Tfae Sodal Pedagogj of Bophood," Fortnub, ftd. Sem^ 7 : 307- 

3)6; "Dlarf ol a Weitera Schoolmaster," Stableton; "Otitensfafp and the 

SdMob," Jenb ; " SocUl Phases of Education," Dutton;- " Social Coniro]," Rots; 

"Tlw Corpotate Life of the School,' Flndlay, School SevUw, 15:744-753, also 

i6:6oi-6oSi "PuidlSelt^venimnit, its Theoiy and Practice," Cnmson; "Reltu 

'km ti School Otxanintion to Inclruction,** Jackmao, Pof. Sei, Mo„ •jo: iao-133; 

'%^^fnvro,msox bj Students in School and College," Thompson, SoeitU EdueaHoM 

Qfarterfy, 1:41-53; " Regulation and Control of Competitive Sport in the Second' 

■^Sdiools in the United States," "Lovmaa, Amtruan Pkyiicai Edueation SevUw, 

19:041-355. See also Tefeiences to Ch^iter IX and reJerences on adolescence 

ndor Cbapler VIII. 



CHAPTER XI 

METHOD AS APPLIED TO HIGH SCHOOL INSTROCTIOIT 

Ik the ninth chapter the subject of method has received 
some attention on account of its inseparable connection 
with the discipline of instruction. We have thus far rfr 
ferred to it, however, only in the most general way. Lest 
these general references be interpreted as indicating a lack 
of appreciation of the place and importance of method io 
a scheme of secondary education a special chapter is here 
devoted to its further consideration. 



I. A Knowledge of Method necessary m Adkikis- 

TRATION 

Nor is some such treatment untimely in a discussion ot 
school administration ; for one of the chief duties of the 
. high school principal is to be able both to recognize effec- 
■ tive teaching and to point out defects and suggest remedies 
in other cases. All this involves on his part a thorougli 
acquaintance with the general principles of method and 
their special application to the teaching of particular sub- 
jects. The need for such knowledge on the part of thfi 
administrator of a high school is rendered all the more 
imperative at the present day because of the large numt 
of those who begin high school teaching with httle 
no previous training in the nature and uses of method! 
education. 
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Scant Treatment of High School Methods 

If any further reason were needed for the introduction 
'^' tlie subject here, it might be found in the fact that there 
IS Scant treatment of this particular phase of instruction in 
tlie works of most writers on method. Many and excel- 
leat discussions on method as applied to the teaching" of 
the elementary grades are to be had; but when it comes 
to that period which, roughly, may be said to begin at the 
seventh grade, or at the age of eleven to thirteen years, 
most writers break off suddenly, as though this were a. 
veritable f^rra iiuognita or else a. stage at which all neces- 
Eity for method naturally disappears. Most of those among 
American writers who have ventured even an approach to 
this phase of the subject leave us with a feeling that the 
work is incomplete and fragmentary. At least one Eng- 
lish, writer, Walton/ has done better than this, and has 
given us a very helpful and suggestive treatment such as 
will readily apply to secondary leaching. Perhaps this is 
due in a general way to what M. V. O'Shea calls a "char- 
acteristic difference between English and American books 
On education."'' He speaks of English writers as treat- 
inf educational subjects in a systematic and logical man- 
ner without basing this treatment on much in the form of 
Experimental data. American books, as a rule, he charac- 
terizes as not systematic or logical, but as abounding in 
concrete materials. Be this as it may, we are still waiting 
^« a full treatment of method for high schools; and it 
is to be presumed that it is chiefly a lack of sufficient 
data that causes American writers to hesitate at this point. 
la any case this must be the plea of the present writer 

>"Friodp!es and Methods of Teacliing." 

■In bis review □( "Principles of InlcUediul Eduotkm,*' by T, H, Hanbews, Scitnl 
w, March, igoa. 
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in view of tbe very brief treatment given the subject 
here. 

In justice it should be said that we are not left altogether 
without materials when it comes to the treatment of spe^ 
cial suhjects. The valuable list in the American Teachers 
Series by Longmans, as well as several numbers in the 
Teachers' Professional Library series by Macmillan, rep- 
resent a distinct acquisition to the high school teacher'j 
resources on method. 

IIL Differences due to Adolescence 

It remains for us here to consider briefly, and from 
point of view of the administrator of the high school, sui 
principles of method, general and special, as are now 
our command. In the first place the question arises as 
what conditions ejiist in the form of diflferences betW' 
elementary and high school education which call for a ci 
responding differentiation of methods of teaching. Most 
of us would doubtless readily accept Dewey's notion of 
the gradual development of mind from childhood througli 
pubescence and adolescence. This, of itself, would signi£f 
such a change in mentality as would naturally result from 
, the growth of conceptual and reasoning power and the 
training of imagination and wilL 

Probably a more important factor still, as a result 
growth in years, is the larger outlook on life believed to 
attributable to the rapid development at this period of 
physical element of sex. This larger prospect opens tl 
way to the action of various socializing influences befart 
unrecognized. As a result the attitude of the individual 
toward instruction changes. From that of a passive of 
imitative recipient the mind turns rapidly to the attitude of 
inquiry as to what is best, and why, in order to fit onescU 
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for the social relations and obligations which begin to make 
tbemsclves felt to the youthful mind. 

As a result of this change in the youth's conscious rela- 
tionship to his environment, there come new aims and 
purposes for the secondary school. These we all readily 
recognize. Nor do we think strangely of the fact that with 
these new aims and purposes must come either a selection 
of nev materials of education or the adaptation of old ma- 
teriils to this new situation. In the elementary stages of 
the educative process we have found it desirable to dwell 
upon the arts of the school, and to content ourselves with 
very simple and concrete aspects of nature and history. 
As we approach the age of pubescence, we find a Rowing 
demand for those things which unfold more fully the world- 
life, whether of man or of nature, and which lead more or 
less directly to the acquisition of such elements of knowl- 
edge and skill as shall fit one for some definite calling in 
life. 

As a result, there are introduced into the pupil's range 
cE mental exercise history of various peoples in different 
ages, a. more comprehensive view of natural forces through 
Science, a wider reach in mathematical conceptions and ap- 
plications, the presentation of sesthetical, ethical, and eco- 
ijlQinic truths in literature, civics, and geography, and even 
El wider range of linguistic possibility through the foreign 
language work. Nor do we omit the continuation of work 
;in drawing and music, nor the introduction of the means to 
training in the elements of skill in handiwork. 

Surely, if we were in doubt before as to the necessity for 
Bome readjustment in the methods of instructing youth, the 
foregoing recital of changed conditions must convince us 
)f such need. No doubt this call for readjustment will be 
[ound more marked in the case of special method in treat- 
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ing individual subjects than in the app1ic3.tion of the pno-j 
ciples of general method. We may now proceed to 
definite, though brief, consideratioq of the principles 
general method as applied to high school instruction. 

IV. The Doctsike of Interest 

As has already been said,i the doctrine of interest is u 
applicable to secondary education as to elementary. Pet! 
haps we should say that it is more applicable; for certainl 
the grouods for interest have deepened and nanowi 
somewhat. From a rapid flitting from one to another 
numberless sensuous appeals the interest of youth bcgii 
to concentrate more upon the relationship of the self 
environment, and especially those elements of environmi 
which promise to satisfy his awakening social interests, 
interest is appealed to aright, therefore, we should find 
adolescent responding just as readily and with more inl 
sity than does the child. If, on the other hand, youth 
its aspirations are not understood, the chances are 
listlessness will be the only response. Or even where o: 
vague and ill-defined desires are springing up, unless 
teacher's presentation of interests appropriate in theraset' 
is accompanied by SUiBcient enthusiasm to arouse th 
still slumbering desires, the result is still likely to be indif- 
ference. 

It is probably at this point of gradually awakening 
interests and desires that evil elements in the youth') 
environment get in their nefarious influences and Mt up 
wrong ideals. The writer has had occasion to observe, in 
several iastanceSj how rapidly evil has grown up in thfi 
minds of youth who have been left for a brief time only in 
the hands of a teacher having no power of kindling s' 
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Enthusiasm. We may take it for granted that raere phys- 
tca] demon strativeness will not be mistaken for enthusiasm. 
Often these fires burn deepest under a calm exterior ; but 
the vibrant tone, the kindling eye, the deep though sub- 
|ued earnestness of the teacher who possesses this quality, 
•rill call out a ready response in youth. 

V. Correlation 

e subject of correlation as a principle of method has 
teen so frequently referred to in other chapters as to need 
Ittle further mention here. There is no subject taught in 
me high school which does not relate itself more or less 
Erectly not only to other high school subjects but back- 
rard to the subjects characteristic of the elementary grades 
Is well. It should be a part of each teacher's preparation 
S know these points of contact and Inter-rcIationship and 
be able to adjust the methods of teaching to the facts 
rhich this knowledge reveals. 

Correlation in the sense of Concentration of all subjects 
ibout two or three, whatever may be its advantages in the 
lltmentary stages of education, can hardly be said to be 
easible to any extent in the high school. In the first place 
he nature of the subjects of study or training is more dis- 
inctEy differentiated ; and in the second place the greater 
pevelopraent of reasoning power, together with the in- 
Teased concentration of the pupil's interests, naturally 
ends toward isolation of subjects. There are, nevertheless, 
wo very important uses to be made of the principle of 
iirelation in high school teaching. The first of these is 
connecting up with the past, as in the teaching of mathe- 
latics, for instance. Thus far, in the majority of cases, 
le pupils' mathematical concepts are in the comparatively 
;cific terms of arithmetic and relate chiefly to concrete 
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experiences. In all cases there will still remain the need 
of developing a broader connection between these more 
specific processes and the corresponding generalized pro- 
cesses o£ algebra. In the case of geometry the correladoi 
will turn from the application of derived geometrical prind- 
pies through rules to the actual derivation of those prind- 
; pies through demonstration. 

SimLUrly nature studies and secondary science should 
find a blending ; the elementary training in the more iso- 
lated facts of history should lead over into the field of i 
closer historical survey in the study of types among peopla 
or in specific historical movements; while all along the lint 
the relation of the arts of the school, more or less per^ectlj 
mastered in the elementary stage, to the larger activitiM 
of the secondary period will constantly be kept in mind. 
The necessity for these arts as means, and therefore the 
demandfor their perfect mastery in order to make the moat 
of the work in hand, will call out renewed effort tonialte 
good any conscious defects from this previous training 
where their acquisition was largely unconscious and fomuL 
The second use to be made of correlarion is in propcrlj 
connecting a g:iven subject with those contiguous fieldsol 
(thought to which it is inseparably related. This is aviol 
■' element in this phase of secondary method- Indeed. % 
may be said to become more intense at each stage of ai 
vancement beyond the art side of the individual's educ* 
tion^ There is a sense here in which the tendency to' 
isolation needs ttiodification through the skill of 
teacher in the use of method. These side relations 
the guy ropes of support to the main shafts of iso! 
development in the mind. Without them the mind is 
stable, the individual's outlook upon life is lac 
what we call balance, sanity. 
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Of course, it will be equally fatal to spend too much 
force on the side lines. The natural selection of the age 
demands that minds develop, as it were, from a terminal 
bud, rather than with that general diffuseness which a too 
vigorous growth from lateral buds would produce. This 
does not, howe-ver, involve the utter exclusion of side lines. 
A tree without any branches is almost unthinkable; cer- 
tainly the development of any line of thought or of organ-' 
ized principles in the form of a secondary subject of study, ■ 
yrithout clearly developed relations to other fields of 
Btudy^ i& undesirable. 

Probably our colleges and universities should be held 
accountable, in this particular instance, for most of the 
weakness now apparent in the method of treating the 
Various subjects included in the high school program. 
The training they offer for prospective high school teach- 
ers is deplorably deficient in respect to the second phase 
of correlation we have been discussing. What we need 
for this field of teaching is not merely a knowledge of 
science, but science in an applied form, applied to the art 
of secondary instruction. This calls for something more 
than a specialized subject training. It involves as well a 
survey of the two fields of correlation which have been 
Dutlined aboye. 

VI. The Scientific Method 

The more constant and general application of the scien- 
ific method in all lines of study and investigation o£ a 
secondary order will call for an ever increasing emphasia 
}n tbe processes of inductive and deductive reasoning. 
Lach of these processes will be found to have its place, 
Ithough the deductive is likely to get the lion's share of 
.ttention, unless care is taken to emphasize the inductive 
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method of thought wherever practicable. To attain tli 
result one may not depend solely on the proportion of 
subjects which seem to offer themselves to induction in 
reasoning. The teacher who does not thoroughly appre- 
ciate the nature of the inductive method, and know how » 
organize the materials of education and direct the teaching 
process to its accomplishment in the work of each pupil 
is very apt to fall back unconsciously on the deductive 
method, no matter what the subject. We are perhaps 
prone to think of the scientific method as applicable onJjr 
in the case of the natural sciences. It was pointed out in 
Chapter VII. that the natural sciences present a pecwliat 
advantage in this respect because of their comparatively 
elemental nature. It would be a sertOUs mistake, hcw- 
6ver, not to seek tbe application of this method iti deal- 
ing with all departments o£ human knowledge. 

It is possible in this connection to confuse the meaning 
of scientific method with training in science. The systen- 
atic method of inquiry involved in the teaching of 
sciences may well serve as a definite a,od superior me 
of training to the scientific habit of mind. The work ri 
the secondary school would fall far short of its functioo id 
this department of instruction If it did not succeed in turn* 
ing the application of this induced mental attitude to othel 
subjects of study. This would lead to what Edward Fry' 
calls "the determination to search after the utmost 
tude of which any branch of knowledge admits." 
such a method is applied to work in historical subjects i 
well as in science, the advantage thus to be gained 
training the young to take always the attitude of of 
mindedness toward the truth is not likely to be o\ 
esdraated. 

1 In CttatM. Rto.f 8; : jGj-Jgi. 
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This is no new tbing in education. Such a treatment 
of all fields of knowledge goes back beyond the Greeks 
■even. The appUcation of this scieotiSc method to various 
problems of a social nature is quite common in modern 
times. It is that mental practice which makes possible a 
caJm and judicial treatment of a subject rather than the 
effort to reach agreement or a satisfying decision through 
the heat of debate, or under the excitement attendant 
upon the sudden presentation of an entirely new aspect to 
a problem of life. 

Arbitration boards, international or otherwise, various 
commissions, courts of justice, etc., are familiar iJlustra- 
tions of the social application of the scientific method. 
It should not be forgotten, however, that even the scien- 
tiSc method of itself is quite inadequate when it comes to 
t. consideration of an all-around development of character. 
The most that can be said of it is that it is the best we 

.ve in the way of method for the acquisition of knowU 

, that is, the most accurate, the most exact, attainable. 

Itill other means must be found for the development of 

e moral side of the individual's character. 



Vri. Apperception and Isolation 

e principle of apperception as applied to high school 
wiching differs little from its use in the primary school. 
New ideas are constantly arising to be interpreted and 
organized in the light of previous experiences. If the 
process may be said to differ at all in the case of youth, 
t is probably in the direction that the new social inter- 
ists will give, both as to the class of ideas apperceived and 
5 to the direction of their organization. 

One of the common axioms of general method deserves 
ome attention here. We speak of proceeding from the 
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concrete and applied to tbe abstract in secondary teachmj. 
While it is just as necessary here as elsewhere in the edu- 
cative process to remember this axiom, yet it seems to be 
in the nature of things that the abstract sbouJd receives 
larger share of attention than in preceding stages. By 
abstract is meant theory as distinguished from concrete 
experiences. The introduction of new phases of Itnowt 
edge, or new thought processea, in a pedagogical way, 
requires that they have their beginning in some knowledge 
or process already within the mental grasp of the pu^ 
It is a mistake to suppose, however, that the youth islo Ik 
greatly profited by Lingering too long in the region dther 
of this previous experience or of the new applications M 
be made of the thought experiences he js undergoing. 
He must come to believe that there are some reaches of 
thought worth while whose application to everyday living 
is now beyond his ken. Nay, more, he must learn to find 
his joy in the subject for its own sake. He must jsolaie 
his mind in it, at times, from other subjects and oiher 
interests. In this way only is he to acquire that qualilf 
which makes true art possible, or renders the mind capi 
ble of the greater constructive power which later and 
larger experiences will demand. 

In a consideration of this process of isolation, howcrer, 
and especially in any critical observation of the teacher's 
part in it, it is desirable to keep in mind the fact that the 
real value of teaching is to he estimated in terms of thft 
concrete life of pupils rather than in terms of abstract fao- 
ulty training. It is not in any fine-spun process of reasoih 
itlg, certainly not in the development of memory, that W 
are to seek to test the acquisition of a given groiip of 
pupils. It is rather in the degree to which the individu 
pupil has acquired the power to adjust himself to 
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lents of life which may be said to constitute his envi- 

nent. 
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VIII. Welton's Analysis of Method 



t is the very essence of effective teaching," says 
Iton, "to awaken desire and evoke purpose." The 
e author gives us the following excellent points in the 
■acter of good method : — 

) Teachers must inspire pupils to piu-poseful efifort 
1) Must clearly apprehend the end sought. 
1) Must be prompt in beginning. 
\) Must observe an orderly process. 
;) Must knoiv the kind, of mental effort needed and 
lolate to that effort. 

i) Must secure effective results, *.a the development 
ower. This may be shown in any evidence of enrich- 
it of the pupil's life. The test of effectiveness must be 
rqpriate to the matter tested.* 

Method op Special Subjects; Welton's Classi- 
^l fication 

femay now turn to a discussion of method as it 13 to 
determined by the nature of the subject taught, or 
ual method. Some attention has already been given in 
ther place^ to the more general aspects of these types 
nethod. We have found that each subject bears its 
. peculiar relationship to the process of mental devel- 
lent la general it may be said that some subjects 
>smit intellectual experiences^ others emotional, while 
Us still have as their chief purpose the cultivation of 
L Probably in most cases these three, or at least the 

> Ct. ehi^xtT on " Ev3.mina(ifm?p PromoTieni, And Graduation." 

> Cf. Chnpicr VII, '' Tbc FragJi^Lin cTSiuiiiea." 
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first two elements, will be found blended. Yet we may] 
say with Welton again that each has Its predominant fea- 1 
ture. Using this ground of distinction, he gives us fun 
classes of lessons : — 

(1) Information I&s&ons which A.t6 predominaatly 
ceptual. 

(2) Lessons for the development of theories and gencrai 
ideas ii'hich are conceptual and inductive. 

(3) Lessons requiring the use and appUcation of acquir 
knowledge, aUo conceptual, but deductive rather than Ja 
ductive. 

(4) Lessons developing constructive and executive sk 
with the mental processes imitative or imaginative, anil 
finding expression in some form of physical activity. 

To these four we may add a fifth by saying that 
subjects, like music and literature, are distinctively 
tional, although furnishing incidental occasion for 
exercise of faculties developed in other studies.* 

It may readily be seen that by the use of some so 
classification as the above each subject may be analyz 
into its dominant and subordinate features, and that sq 
analysis will readily furnish a key to the principles of 
eral method that will best apply in a particular case. Umi 
the first class we shall find a minimum of work of secoo 
ary grade. Observational science, the concrete study 
history as seen in local institutions and in historical 
mains, and the objective study of art in the form of 
ing, tapestries, sculpture, and architecture, all have 
place in high school training. The use of pictures in 
study of history and literature, and the microscopic 
jection in science belong in the same cl49$. 



■ Ct. WcltoD'i chapter on "Tbc 'TeaduDg of Muik," u pispared by R, T. 
" PnocipLe^ ajid Meihoda of TeacliLJig," 
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Under class second would come most of laboratory and 
much of field work in science where rightly conducted, so as 
really to represent the inductive method; and considerable 
vork in history and geography, especially where data de- 
med from these subjects are used as a basis for establish- 
ing some ethical or economic theory or principle. In this 
, sense considerable of the work in the study of literature 
' might also become inductive. In the science work, espe- 
cially, the heuristic method will prevail, although not neces- 
Barily to an exclusive extent ; nor need it be said that this 
method belongs alone to science, for it may also find appt 
cadon in the type of historical study above referred to. 
, This, however, is not common practice. 
I The third class of lessons will include, especially, mathe- 
; toatics ; it may also include much o£ the instruction given 
I in grammar in thft teaching of a foreign language. Sec- 
'■ ondarily it will include much of the work in history of an 
ordinary type, together with that part of science work 
which may be considered instructional and deductively 
developmental as distinguished from inductive. It is in 
thq discriminative use of these two types of work in science 
and history, according to the particular object in view, that 
the real skill of the teacher will be displayed. 

Under the fourth class will be included composition, oral 
reading for expression of thought and feeling, drawing and 
art work as regards technique, manual training in its vari- 
Bus forms, and physical training for rhythmical action or 
'or any form of expression. 



X. Method in Imparting Ethical and jEsthetical 

Truth 

The fifth class, which we have added to those given by 
Helton, represents a rather important element, though one 
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which is often neglected in discussions of method. Feel- 
ing and emotion other than that engendered by ordioaif 
intellectual or physical experiences rightly occupy a bins 
place in the educative process, and particularly that of the 
secondary school We are told that the aesthetic lies -mj 
close to the ethical Certainly this is true in music, io ai^ 
in literature, all of which occupy a rather large place in 
the field of youthful interests. 

And what are we to say of method when it comes to the 
imparting of the assthetic quality that must go along viA 
the teaching of these subjects? Perhaps it is because ef 
the very elusiveness of those qualities which give sesthetic 
significance that we hesitate to discuss any such thing U 
method when referring to them. As well think of anal]* 
ing the perfume of the rose, one may say, as to think of t 
method of imparting the pleasurable state of consdousoett 
which goes along with music that is ravishingly sweet *il'' 
art that is exquisitely beautiful, or with literature thit 
pleases at the same time that it exalts. Yet there is aveiy 
profound sense in which method is related to the successfnt 
imparting of these experiences. This is true not so mudi 
in a positive as in a negative sense. It is possible so te 
teach music, or art, or literature as to rob each of thit 
peculiar quality which is alone the excuse for teaching it 
This is truly a paradoxical statement ; for really to teoA 
means to impart the essential qualities. It is the blunder- 
ing of those who have never yet come to understand the 
nature of the high qualities with which they deal to whict 
we have reference here. 

There is a method of teaching literature that will nc^ 
rob it of its beauty and make of it a thing despised 
There is another method which will analyze all the beaut; 
out of it and make it stale and unprofitable stuff, "^t^ 
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fetter killeth, the spirit maketh alive," is true of this, as of 
tlie teaching" of all subjects of a kindred nature, Is it not 
possible that the chief point to the method in such teaching 
is in the timeliness of presentation? When we speak of 
interest and motive on the part of the pupil, do we not im- 
ply by this a mental preparedness for the step to be taken, 
tk experience to be entered upon ? It is the teacher who 
can lead his class to the right point, to that vantage-ground 
from which the lights and shades of the picture, the mental 
Imagery, will most readily catch the eye and kindle the 
soul, that is the only element of method that is worth 
while in this case. None but the teacher who has first 
and often experienced such a soul kindling can ever lead 
the way. Others may walk that way reading the sign- 
Iwards, but seeing no beauty ; and few, if any, who follow 
such a leader will come away refreshed. 

Let us illustrate by an incident seemingly foreign to our 
theme. A boy of twelve, with his father as guide, visited 
the great World's Fair at St. Louis. During one of the 
early days at the fair the fine arts building was visited, 
tut the boy soon tired of the pictures. One after the 
other, "the Pike," the Boer War, the Filipinos, the 
peat industrial exhibits, the various national buildings, 
claimed attention. Near the close of a ten days' visit 
they returned again to the fine arts building. This time 
the boy lingered over the finer paintings, filled with won- 
der and delight at each beautiful or striking subject. 
Repeatedly he expressed his surprise that men could paint 
such beautiful things, pictures full of the beauties of na- 
ture and the tragedies and exaltations of human life. 

True, the first novelty of the more striking features of 
the fair had worn off ; yet may we not justly conclude 
that much of the receptivity of the boy grew out of the 
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expanding and uplifting effect of the fair as a whole? It 
is life, after all, Uiat prepares us to understand the highest 
expressible things of life. Our method must lead that way. 
It is not the purpose in this presentation of the sulked 
of method to enter into minute details as to the particular 
method of the class room in the teaching of a given subject 
It is here, if anywhere, that the peculiar quality whidi 
gives individuality to teaching must have full play. It ii 
enough, perhaps, to have suggested the relationship whiti 
a knowledge of the principles of general method, on tte 
one hand, and of the predominant and subsidiary elemenli 
which a given subject presents, on the other, has to the 
work of the teacher of youth. After all, method, ri^tijf 
comprehended, is a living, vital part of the teacher and die 
one taught, rather than a mere formal thing t» be pawd 
from hand to hand. 

PROBLEMS SUGGESTED FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATIOK 






1. A study of the scientific method as it is actually applied in hbc 
high school or group of high schools. 

2. An investigation as to what methods of presentation best i 
in inspiring a love for good literature. 

3- An inquiry as to the extent to.wliich high school nt^ecb tf^ 
isolated, with a tabulation of results. 

4. An inquiry as to the extent to which inductive methods 1^^^ 
apply to the teaching of history ; of a foreign language 



R«f«nDe«s. — " Principtes of Class TeachinK," FtncUaj ; " The Edncathe 1 
cess," Baglcj ; " Principles and Metbods of TeacbinK," Wellon ; " EloiKBli ■* 
General Method," McMuny; "Classroom ManBgemetit," Bogler; -licMo^ ' 
the School," Young 1 " Educatbn and Heredity/' Gttj*u (espedallr Cbapten- 1' 
and VI) ; references under Chapter VII, especially those in which the twrhlwgg i 
Special subjects is treated ; "The Practice of Instmclion, a Manual of Uc^i^mS 
Adamson ; " Scientific Method," Edward Ftj, CmUu^, Rtv., 87 : 383-39^ 
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ElAMnrATIONS, PROMOTIONS, AITT) GRADTTATIOIT 

I. The Problem of a SATisrACTORV Scheme of 
Promotions 

Oke of the serious problems of school management is 
that af establishing a basis for promotions that is generally 
tatisfactory. Ever since the organization of high schools 
eraminations have been made use of as the principal means 
to this end. The question has elicited much discussion, 
both in teachers' meetings and in educational periodicals ; 
yet, in a way, it is still open to debate. We have passed. 
through various stages in practice, from regular monthly 
examinations with long-drawn-out finals in which the whole 
period oi secondary work was brought under review to the 
low very common semiannual tests as a basis for record 
id promotion. Numerous evils have grown up under the 
system, such as cramming, cheating, nervous overstrain, 
inequalities in marking standards, and failing to take ac- 
count of many important elements in a pupil's progress. 
The present practice is scarcely free from any of these 
evils. 

II, Evils of Examinations 

' Pupils naturally brilliant will loaf during the term's 
>rk believing that they can make up in a few days by 
intense study or "cramming" for what they have thus 
neglected. The assumption is that the educational prp- 
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cess is one of knowledge-getting, purely, and not of rcgti-| 
lar growth. This view on the part of the pupils is shared] 
very generally by communities at large and is too ofteni 
borne out by the nature of the tests given and the baiill 
on which papers are marked. 

Other pupils who have prepared regularly wilt 
because of nervous dread of what is coming, will eater] 
upon their examinations in an overwrought conditiop, andj 
come out of them with poorer grades, perhaps, than tbdr 
more careless fellows who have only "crammed," and with] 
the further disadvantage of exhausted nerves. 

For quite similar reasons cheating is also resorted to.] 
Cases have been known where the honors of a class havci 
gone to one who never could have accomplished honestly 
the work which his cheating has made to appear first class. 

In a system where the same groups of pupils are esti- 
mated by a number of different teachers the difficulty of 
inequality in the marking standards used is sure to arisen 
There seems to be no possible way of equating these stand- 
ards. Of course we may argue that it is as fair for one as 
for another; but even this cannot always be true. It not 
infrequently happens that a failure under one teacher will 
be worth as much as a reasonably good passing grade uDd« 
another. Then, too, one teacher may tnark purely on i 
quantitative basis, Comparing the results of one pupil's. 
work with those of another who may have written mon 
correct answers, but who has neither worked so hard no 
grown so much in the period covered, 

This failure to take account of all elements in a pupil 
progress is one of the most common and at the same' 
time most harmful results of written examinations. Uil 
this fact which will frequently account for failure in prac- 
tical life on the part of honor pupils, while often the pupil 
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of only average ability according to his school record will 
easily out-distance the honor pupil. 

In connection with the system of examinations which 
we have thus briefly characterized, the very common prac- 
tice has been to record a pupil's progress purely as a quan- 
titative fact. It is so many per cent. Now it is doubtless 
trae that some careful teachers might justSy read into these 
"grades " something more than the mere proportion o£ 
correct answers to the series of questions set for the 
citamination. With most of us, however, it is far easier 
and more likely to be true that we stop short of everything 
but the mere quantitative element. 

It requires but a brief analysis of the idea of progress in 
school work to show that there are other elements to be 
(onsidered. The correct answering of a certain ruraber of 
questions merely marks the memory value of the pupil. 
Other things which the careful teacher will desire to test 
are clearness of conception, reasoning ability, nice discern- 
ment, constructive power. These things he seeks to know 
not merely as a given pupil may rank with others, but as 
he shows actual gain over his own earlier condition. Of 
course it is quite possible to express all these things in a 
quantitative form ; but the tendency is to overlook most of 
them where all is made to depend on a written test, the re^ 
suits of which are expressed in per cents. The fact that 
fttany teachers insist on marking in other terms than per 
Cents is simply a revolt of the mind against the idea that 
quantity alone is to be considered in estimating the prog- 
fess which a pupil has made. 



III. Common Fallacies 

3ine very common fallacies are cherished by the schools 
result of the prevailing practice in regard to grading 
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pupils on their work. These fallacies usually aEfecl the 
entire community as well as the school. They have, indeed, 
passed into the rea!m of the traditional, and are therefor* 
destined to persist for a long time to come. ^ 

One of these fallacies is that the highest grade mark^ 
must, of necessity, show the best training. The relativ 
correctness of such an assumption, of course, dependsopo 
the fairness of the teachers' estimates of the work doae b 
a given group. In many schools this estimate is based on 
partially upon examination results. The teachers' jud 
ment of Individual pupils based on a careful and contiir 
ous observation of their work is made an important facto 
Where this is the practice, it seems reasonable to exp« 
that the resulting grades will come much nearer to repr 
senting the actual progress made. 

Another fallacy which persistently cling-s to the systfl 
is that a failure, quantitatively, disqualifies a pupil. In 
majority of cases this may be found to be true. ButanjT 
careful observer of a system of grading based on eJtaraiili- 
tions could point out numerous cases where such results 
have had apparently little if any relationship to the pupil's 
real ability to go forward. This consideration seems t* 
emphasize the great necessity on the part of those admin- 
istering our schools of placing every possible safeguard 
against such cases of evident injustice. 

A third fallacy is that a pupil's real capability is neces- 
sarily tested by a comparative rating in his class. Tiltft- 
for instance, the case of a pupil to whom the mastery o£ » 
given subject comes easily. With comparatively tittle ci- 
fort he is able to show results, both in class work and 
examinations, which readily place him at the head of 
class. Were he to put forth the same effort required 
some of his fellows to even keep from failure he wo 
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icadily accomplish, perhaps, double the amount of work 
covered by the class as a whole. This simple fact seems 
to have been long in getting to the surface of pedagogical 
thought It is just coming to the fore as a proper subject 
for investigation and discussion in the form of such propo- 
sitions as " What to do with our unusually bright pupils." 
We might also consider the opposite type o£ a pupil 
who, when compared with his class, seems to be weak, yet 
who, if carefully studied, may be found to be acquiring 
power at a much greater rate of speed than his mere com- 
parative ranking would ever suggest. In this field of 
human effort as well as at the stadium it is necessary to 
consider the handicap in determining the real power of 
the contestant. 

^IV. Necessity for Periodical Records of Work 

Whatever may be the difficulties in the way of correctly 
estimating and recording the progress made by pupils in 
tlieir school work we must not lose sight of the fact that 
there are very good reasons why such records should be 
toade periodically as the work advances. First of all there 
Oust he some such basis for classifying the pupils. Even 
in the same high school grade this may be true. Many 
teachers prefer to class pupils o£ about equal working 
ability together in order to admit of the accomplishmeftt of 
a fair amount of work for all. Then there is always the 
Decessity» under our graded system, of classifying for pur- 
POMs of promotion. Where a large number of pupils is 
coQcerned.this can hardly be done without some device for 
estimating the work of all who may be eligible to a certain 
grade by a common standard. This is most commonly 
thought of as the purpose of all testing and recording of 

$ult&. 
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Again, the record which a pupil has made in school, 
especially high school, may have an important bearing on 
his future career. This is particularly apt to be the case 
when a pupil enters college or seeks a professional train- 
ing. For this reason it is b«st that a pretty definite record 
be kept of the nature and amount of work accompiisbed 
by each individual. 

There are points in the progress of work in any scbool 
at which it is found desirable to introduce changes in the 
matter and method of teaching a given subject in order to 
adapt it to the growth attained by study and by the greater i 
maturity due to increase of age. To this purpose exainiua- 
tions and the recording of results readily Lend themselvM. 
Such an occasion furnishes an opportunity for roundinj!, 
out a piece of work along some definite line previous to| 
entering upon a different field of study requiring not only 
a change in treatment, but a change in the point of vie^ 
which the pupil is expected to take. The written. cicaiiii-| 
nation often serves an excellent purpose in this connec- 
tion. It furnishes one of the best means of training to ' 
definiteness of thinking as well as of fixing more firmly | 
in memory the content of what has been worked over. 

Aside from the above considerations there Is anothffl 
very good reason for keeping such a periodic record. I" 
any given held of human effort, if it is to be really effective, i 
it is necessary that there be some ideal to be attained. Of| 
course the highest ideals are the mastery of truth and the' 
normal development of self. There are those who believe 
that to do one's best in study no incentive should be neces- 
sary other than the love of truth for its own sake and mak- 
ing the best of one's capabilities. No dgubt it is true' 
many cases that other and lower incentives are too fr&l 
quently used in our schools. Further we shall all doubtles^l 
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agree that the incentive of good grades has been greatly 
overworked in the past and is much too prominent in the 
present Nevertheless there are many boys and girls with 
magiaations too weak to be much attracted by results too 
far off or too abstract. They need the stimulus of some- 
thing more concrete and nearer at hand to enable them to 
Kcomplish anything like satisfactory results. To such 
pupils the system of grading the work rather frequently ' 
will appeal, often to the extent of developing in them keen 
interest in the real things with which they are dealing. 

In all this we are constantly reminded of the necessity 
d making our appeals to individual pupils rather than to 
otire classes or groups. In order to do this the well- 
regulated school will offer not one, but many incentives, so 
ttat a larger number shall feel the stimulus and speedily 
leapond to it 

V. Methods of Procedure 

Having thu3 pointed out some of the difficulties and 
necessities of the case, let us now turn to a consideration 
of a method of procedure best calculated to avoid the diffi- 
culties and at the same time provide for the necessities. 
In the first place we assume that the real purpose is to 
take note of individual progress and to secure results for 
each individual as nearly commensurate with his capabili- 
ties as possible. To do this we must seek to make the 
ineasuFe of progress absolute rather than relative ; that is, 
^ are to measure the individual pupil's present working 
^i^ and character as a student with what it was at the 
time of starting or at the last accounting. 

It is taken for granted, of course, that a fairly just classi- 
ication was provided for at the starting point, whether at 
aCnnce to the secondary work or farther on in the course. 



Now it is just here that those who are always arguing for 
the advantages of the competitive element in examinations 
seem to be most in error. They tell us that the world calls 
constantly for competition and that our students should 
therefore be trajned to it in the schools. This sounds well 
enough ; but an examination of the facts will show that by 
the purely competitive system the competition is very soon 
likely to be limited to two or three individuals while the 
rest of the group drop back into a steady pace, slackened, 
if anything, by the consciousness of early defeat Put the 
student in competition with himself and let him understand 
that any preference shown will be to the one who does Che 
best in the way of individual growth, and we come nearer 
to the real conditions marking" success or failure in Che 
world. We all naturally applaud most the man who wins 
in spite of a handicap. 

At first thought the teacher will say that the only feas- 
ible basts for marking the pupils of a class is by a compira- 
tive scale. To those who have formed the habit of thinking 
of grades in this way the plan of comparing the individual 
with himself is rather difRcult. The real trouble is largely 
one of mental attitude on the part of the teacher. It Icadi 
almost certainly to a habit of carelessness as to the growtli 
of individuals, — a thing which all thoughtful teachers de 
cry. All that is necessary in order to put in practice tliej 
system of absolute marking of progress is to establish 
starting point for each individual from which to measure. 

We say that entrance to high school calls for a certan 
training in school arts ; in historical knowledge and his- 
torical sense ; in the habit of observing nature aod in M 
open-minded attitude toward all truth ; in the power to tM'i 
son about the simpler and more fundamental principles ' 
mathematics, the physical world, and the institutional lifB 
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about US. Very well, let us proceed at once to get the 
ineasure of each individual by these standards, to the best 
of our ability, and set it down for future reference. Such 
1 plan of taking account of the present state of mind of 
:he members of a class works well in many ways. It is a 
-ommon. error among teachers that they take too much for 
Tinted as to what the previous training of pupils should 
ave accomplished. And when weak spots begin to occur 
1 this presupposed learning, the teacher of the preceding 
rade or year is soundly berated for doing such poor work. 
Having started fairly with what the pupils really know, 
'hen the next testing time comes, let us set down, in some 
arm agreed upon, our estimate of each individual's prog- 
2SS as compared with his status at the beginning. This 
resumes, of course, that we have kept a rather close watch 
pon what each individual has been doing in the meantime, 
td if our memories are not trustworthy, we have made notes 
rom time to time of these observations» just as any true 
cientlst should. One of the immediate and most far-reach- 
Q^ results of such a scheme is bound to be a more careful 
Ldjustment of each individual's work. Some pupils who, 
or one reason or another, are capable of more rapid prog- 
"ess than others, have found places in a given group, If 
Jiey are to remain in the group, they need to have a wider 
range of work than other pupils in the same subject ia 
orderto make their normal growth. If, on the other hand, 
they are to continue their more rapid forward movement, 
their work should be so planned as to enable them to gain 
^D earlier promotion to the next group ahead. This may 
w accomplished through special promotion or by permitting 
ttose who are capable to carry an extra subject in advance 
of their class. A still more desirable method of dealing with 
such special cases is to find for thera some more extensive 
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treatment of such phases of the subject studied as will beat 
lend themselves to the plan. This will enable the brighter 
pupils, while Still keeping pace with the general movement 
of the class, to ^et a much fuller knowledge of the matter 
in hand, and thus fit them better for their future work in 
life or college, as the case may be. 

It is only by some such plan that the schooU can ^er do 
for the most capable pupils all that ought to be done in order 
to secure to them and to society the full advantage of their 
greater strength. This will be true whether the individual 
starts under a handicap or with special advantage due to 
early training, superior home conditions, or other cause. 
Nor is it to be supposed that such a plan of procedure will 
work any hardship to the less capable. They will still 
have the stimulus of observing what those stronger than 
they may accomplish when at their best. What is mere 
important still, they will have more of the personal attei 
tion of the teacher; and under this more careful guiilancft 
most of their imaginary difficulties and some real ones will 
be removed. Thus they, too, wil! be surer of attaining M 
the utmost of their capabilities, and sodety will again be 
the gainer. 

We have already intimated that the tests should be ill 
quality as well as quantity. Some subjects will be towii 
to predominate in the quantitative, others in the qualitative. 
Here again there is demanded a careful analysis of each-j 
subject and the manner of its treatment as to what resultt-, 
are to be looked for in the pupils. This is only sayiDg* 
that the materials of education should be adapted to thfr 
ends in view, and that this adaptation should be, as far 
possible, an individual matter. 
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VI. Preparation of Examination Questions 

When it comes to the preparation of questions for writ- 
tot tests, the teacher will have need for a full and compre- 
faenshre grasp of the field over which the pupils have 
^rorked in the period covered by a given test. Too fre- 
quently the making of such questions is left to be done on 
tiie spur of the moment, or rather, until dire necessity de- 
mands their presentation. As a matter of fact they should 
call for more careful thought even than the preparation of 
a new tesson to be presented. First the wording of the 
qnestions should be clear and so as to make the elements 
leqnired in the answer unmistakable. Then the questions 
ahmild be carefully chosen with reference to the help the 
answers are likely to give in determining all the values 
'represented in the progress of the pupils which written 
tetts can be made to express. Here is where a thorough 
itriew of the ground passed over, and what is of still greater 
importance, the work really accomplished, becomes abso- 
lutely necessary to the making of a proper set of questions. 
Itia evident enough that such a thing must require time 
for careful thought The only safe plan for most teachers 
■ to keep a pretty full biographical record of the class as 
1 basis for this phase of the work. 

Some teachers make it a point to jot down from time to 
time the points on which tests are to be made, so that when 
the occasion comes for the preparation of questions, there 
irin be plen^ of material at hand, with little chance for 
omisuon of any important matter or for the inclusion of 
•omething that has not been thoroughly worked out On 
^ latter point, if a class has been left with an open field 
for investigation at any period of the work with the definite 
loderstanding that the members are to be held responsible 
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without further class discussion, of course the teacher iQ 
not fail to make this a part of the test work. Othenria 
very careless habits of study will be developed. 

The test is not the place for the presentation of unusaaDf 
hard problems or obscure questions. These may well fom 
a part of class training ; but when it comes to the nmnd-npi 
each pupil should feel that he is given a fair chance to a- 
press himself along the lines of the simple development of 
the fundamental principles and classifications involved. At 
the same time the questions presented should be diffeiat 
in form from those formulated in connection with clui 
work, or of such a nature as to avoid making the tot 
chiefly an effort of memory, 

VII. Times of Testing 

The time of testing should he determined more by tbs 
movement in a given field of study or exercise than by isf 
arbitrary division of the school year. First of all then . 
should be the continuous observation of individuals nun- 
tioned above with records of these. By this is not mend 
the practice of marking individual recitations. Voy fet 
teachers, if any, can do this in such a way as to g^ve it 
the broad significance it should carry with it if it is to 
express the pupil's progress. The kind of record refened 
to is one which would frequently cover more than a stagte 
recitation, and would be expressed in a definite statement 
or characterization rather than in per cents or letters. 
Such a description of the pupil's progress should indicate 
the development of traits, habits of study, temperamental 
qualities, and whatever will aid in an intelligent estiniate 
of final results of his high school education. Then there 
is a time when it is best to have a general round-up of the 
work. This is when a closely related field of study has 
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been covered and it is proposed to begin over, in a sense, 
witk a topic not so closely related. It is at such points 
tliat reviews are best; and tbe review, rightly conducted, 
offers the very best of opportunity for making careful 
observations of individuals. Such occasions, with tJie in- 
tervening records of data from continuous observations, 
will furnish ample basis for determining a pupil's record 
at any time, and will not interfere in the least with any 
arbitrary scheme of promotions such as the semiannual 
Bckme. In the haadhng of a large school or system of 
schwls there must be some such mode of procedure with 
re^rd to the general forward movement of classes. This 
forward movement, however, is not necessarily to be con- 
sidered as determining the only time, and hence the method, 
by -which pupils are to be graded for promotion. 

^H VIII. Promotions 

BSliese promotions in actual practice are either annual, 
semiannual, or speciaL Under the scheme above outlined 
there would probably be considerable use made of the 
special promotion. Whether the annual or semiannual 
plan were in force would make little difference in other 
respects. It is easy to see, however, that the scheme sug- 
gested of providing for special advancements of the more 
Capable ones would work much more readily with the semi- 
annual scheme of class movements. The intervals to be 
tnade up would be only half as long as in the case of the 
annual movements. 

To summarize, then, a good scheme for marking pupils 
as a basis for classifying and promoting is as fol- 
lows r — 

1. Determine at the start the pupil's working qualities 
IS indicated by his mastery of the arts involved, the knowl- 
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edge required for further progress, and his cleamfiss o^ 
vision and strength and accuracy of thinking. ■ 

2. Observe his further progress along these lines ir 
related to his present ■work, as well as his mastery of new 
principles and the general unfolding of his character, ni 
malte a record of the same in the form of memoranda fffl 
future reference. 

3. From time to Ume, as the work in a given subject 
favors, give reviews, and follow these by written tests or 
examinations in order to get further data as a basts 
marking. 

4- Whatever scheme of notation may l>e used for ma 
ing, make sure that the qualitative as well as quantitati 
in the pupils' work is fully represented m it. 

The whole problem of promotions is one calling for 
study and careful adjustment. In a recent investigition 
conducted by the Brooklyn Teachers' Association an at- 
tempt was made to find out whether promotions are usua^Hy 
made by subjects or by grades. Out of 554 definite Tepto 
261 answered '* by subjects " and 293 "by grades." T* 
the question " Should the brilliant student be kept biH 
with the dull student?" out of $88 definite replies Jj 
answered "yes" and 535 "no."* Certainly no one would 
argue for a moment on this point with reference to ita 
promotion of high school students. J 

The discussion really involves the whole question • 
promotions, including those of the elementary schools. 
We have spoken, above of the annual and semtannuv 
promotions. The carrying into effect of the semiaaaoal 
promotion involves some very serious difficulties. Oi 
course in a large system of schools it does not matter si 
much, although even then the problem presents it 

^ -ScE report of ibe |jrcsidEiiL i>f Qm dS-Htci^liub fa^ tyaii-igojt 
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additional room and extra teachers. It requires, also, the 
adjustment of courses in the high school to meet the needs 
of classes separated only by a half year. As has already 
been pointed out, the relative shortness of intervening 
periods between classes is a distinct advantage in the case 
d special promotions. A careful and extended study of 
this problem leads to the conclusion that most of the dif- 
ficulties attendant upon promotions may be obviated by 
very close attention to the forward movement of individual 
pupils in the lower grades. Such forward movements 
sliould be made only when there is evidence of sufficient 
strength to enable the pupil to sustain himself in the 
advanced grade without too great strain. 

By a well-supervised and judicious use of the special 
promotion it is quite possible in a small school system to 
receive two entering classes each year into the first grade 
of the elementary school and to promote but one class 
each year to the high schooK In such cases the eighth 
gn.de will not always come out at just the same place; 
but any extra time such a class may have may well be 
spent upon some more intensive work during the last half 
oEthe eighth-grade program. 

In the larger school system where there is efficient 
supervision the combined use of the special promotion and 
the semiannual class movement is probably best. Where 
the supervision is efficient and special cases are handled judi- 
aously, there will be very little trouble about delinquents. 

Some have advocated the plan of parallel streams 

throughout the school, so that all pupils may move ahead 

by subjects. This is easy enough in the high school where 

the almost universal practice is to promote by subjects. 

7a the lower grades, however, where the school arts are 

uppermost, this is not so simple a matter. It is greatly 
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simplified in schools where the grammar grades vorlt on 
the departmental plan. 

There is good reason to believe that with especial care 
in the matter of judging pupils' work throughout all 
grades on some such basis as has been descriijed above 
for high schools, it will be found entirely practicable to 
manage the forward movements of pupils under a good 
working classification by talcing care of the specials all 
the time and of the residuum semiannually. 

IX. Graduatioh 

There comes a time in every school where the list 
period following the last forward movement is compkti 
At this point the prevailing custom is to graduate 
pupils. This is an important occasion both for the sclii 
and for the individual. In fact it concerns more or ksi 
deeply the whole community. To the school it means the 
loss of a group of pupils who have come to reprCs^QtiD 
the school the results of four or more years of trainiiig. 
In this respect they are, or may be, one of the chief incat 
lives to persistent effort on the part of Lower classes in 
school. More than this, they stand to the community 
to the world as illustrating what the training and influen 
of that particular school is worth. On this account it 
desirable that a high standard of work be made the 
' for such stamping of public approval as graduation si| 
fies. Nothing bo weakens the work of a school as to 
mit graduation on the part of those who have not doi 
the prescribed amount of work in a satisfactory manner. 
In such cases certificates may be given indicating theeract 
nature and amount of work accomplished, but the diplorai 
of the school should go only to those who have fully aod 
satisfactorily completed all requirements. 
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To the individual the completion of the high schoo! 
curriculum marks a more or less abrupt change in his out- 
look on life. Whether this completion of a high school 
course is to close his school days or to be followed by 
further preparation at college, the individual is done with 
the home school, and very likely with the home surround- 
ings, as things go in American Ufe. In either case his 
success or failure must rest largely in the genuineness 
of the preparation which his home school has afforded 
hitn. There is no time for reconsideration. 

To the community at large this change may mean the 
gaining of good citizens fairly equipped for their duties as 
such. It may mean the loss of many young and growing 
members going out to seek a better field of action or 
further study. Or it amy mean a sense of the compara- 
tive futility of the effort put forth in maintaining a high 
school when little remains at the end in recompense for 
the outlay, and, as in case of many individuals, the sacri- 
fice which this effort has cost. 

The occasion, then, is an opportunity, where the school 
conditions are right, and may well be utilized by school 
authorities for impressing those things which lie closest to 
the interests of education. 



I PROBLEMS SUGGESTED FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION 

* I. An investigadon as to the extent to which present practice in 
grading high school work is purely quantitative. 

2, A study af the present methods in use of conductiug high school 
GxaminatiDns. 
J. To what extent is provision made in our high schools for enabling 
' the naturally strong students to do their best ? 

4. An exaniinatioa into the practice of maiking pupils on daily 
recitations, {a} as to its justness, and (fi) as to its effect on the 
recitatioQ> 
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;. A study of the present tendeocies in regard to blgh »$ 

graduatioo. | 

BvfeiBDcea.— " Piomoibm and Examioalians in GraJed Scbools," E< £■ w 
published as " Circalaj' of Informatioa," iGgi.bj Bureau ar Education: "End 
Ijons. Grades, and CrediB," J. McKecr Catiell. Pqptckir Science IUotitkfy.(6.' 
"Standard Examinallons far NoD^College Pupils/' Sdiool Reaine, I4:7j4:j 
cles in N. E. A. Repotna as follows: " Ezainina.tlon3 as Tests for iWnMf 
H. S. Tarbell, 1887, W. H. Maxwel], 1890; " Ejamjaiitloiii for Pwimwii 
llie Public Schools," W, DeW. Hyde. tESg ; "' The Use and Control of Ei^ 

tlDn»," A, T, Hadley, T9PI ; " Promolions and GrndiDg," W. W. ChaluKc^d 
Report of Comoiitlee on EsaminatJous, 1G86. ''A Ratiooal System of EdK^ 
and Promotian," Gaiber, Edueatitnt, 37 : ^Q-joa i '' Liberating the Lower U 
tion," Hartwell, Sciaol Review, 15: 436-453, al» Hme author, pp. 184-19G. t 
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nmVERSITIES 
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IS is a natural sequence to the discussion of the pre- 
ceding chapter and offers some very good grounds for 
special consideration here. The whole matter of college 
entrance requirements and of what the high schools should 
di> 10 the case is before us. Just at the present time 
opbions in regard to these requirements differ widely 
aiQong different types of institutions so far as the coHeges 
Bud universities are concerned. The great majority of the 
larger high schools, situated in cominunities where there 
^re widening local demands placed upon them, are in&ist- 
^g upon a wider recognition of high school work, includ- 
ng what have been called vocational subjects. Taken all 
ogether the situation is one calling for earnest delibera- 
lon on the part of those who have to do with the adfninis- 
fation of the two types of institutions involved. As 
"rolessor Thorndike^ has pointed out, there is need for 
tie scientiiic study of the problem of college entrance. 

The conditions urge haste, but the importance and far- 
eaching influence of the decisions to be reached render 
^o great haste in our conclusions a real danger. The 
faditional development of the standards which have here- 
ofore been set up by the colleges are stubborn things. 
Vhether this stubbornness is to the interest of right or 

iSca Sctmei, dj: 839-S44- 
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wrong is a matter on whicli no one can, as yet, do verj 
much more than to dogmatize. 

I. Historical Survey of Entrance Requikemests 

In order to get the problem before us let us take a brief 
survey of the historical development lying back of the 
whole matter. Up to the beginning of the ntaeteestlL 
century the requirements for entrance to college in this 
country were a knowledge of Latin, including the ability 
to translate about what is now covered by a four-year high 
school course ; a knowledge of ordinary Greek, such as 
the Greet Testament ; and, with most colleges, a knowl- 
edge of arithmetic. With the exception of Harvard these 
requirements of the colleges changed but little duringmost 
of the first quarter of the nineteenth century. 

The preparatory schools of the time were giammar 
schools and academies. According to Broome^ the sulv 
jects taught in the academies were about as follows : " The 
'three R's/ English grammar, Latin, Greek, geography, 
algebra, geometry, natural philosophy, astronomy, rnuste, 
composition, oratory, bookkeeping, logic, and virtue." 

The organization of the Boston English High School in 
,1821 marks the initiation of a movement which was fdtat 
the same time by the colleges. This was an economic 
movement due to the rapid development which came as i 
sequence to national independence. It was a movemeD' 
similar to that which led to the establishment of the K(^- 
schulen in Europe, and is paralleled to-day by the movement 
due to the results of the application of science to modem 
industries. The pressure of thts movement became so 
strong that by about the middle of the nineteenth century 
the colleges were most of them offering parallel courses 

* " CaUeEE AduuMJan Rs4.uimiuiiti,' p. 41, doiic >. 
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which showed a strong tendency toward the broadening of 
the college curriculum in the interests of the practical 
nceiJs of the people. 

Then came the rise of the state higher institutiona pro- 
viding for the training of men in the more fundamental 
technical lines, as agriculture, engineering, law, medicine, 
commerce. 

Meanwhile the high schools were multiplying. Boston 
was followed in 1838 by Philadelphia. Others came rap- 
idly, and by i860 Dr. Harris tells us there were forty 
high schools in the country. In the ten years following 
this number was quadrupled; and by 1880 the number 
had reached 800. Now there are several states having 
half that number or more. We have already traced the 
lapid changes in the high school curriculum in the first 
chapter. 

From the original one-course plan of the high school the 
development iirst to parallel courses and then to wide elec- 
tion in order to meet the insistent local demands has been 
very rapid. The colleges have sought to adapt themselves 
to the new demands by offering parallel courses, with wide 
election, and with the granting of several degrees where at 
fint only the Bachelor of Arts degree was given. Among 
tliese new degrees, with considerable variation among insti- 
tutions as to definitions and requirements, have appeared 
tie degrees of Bachelor of Philosophy, Bachelor of Letters, 
Md Bachelor of Science. The tendency is now to confine 
these to the A. B. and B. S. degrees with a much greater 
Uniformity of definition. This has been one of the means 
adopted by the colleges in order to provide a way for those 
trained in the broader curriculum of the high schools to get 
into college. The result has been a tremendous strain 
jpon all educational resources. 
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II. The Problem before the High Schools 

Meantime, the colleges have advanced rapidly the 
quantity of work required for college entrance. These 
requirements have risen from the equivalent of eight 
or nine units to from fourteen to sixteen units oE 
high school work. This means practically everything 
in a complete four years' course in the high school 
In the face of these advancements, which apply dike] 
in quantity for nearly all college courses, the Ugi] 
schools are now confronted with a Strong popular de- 
mand for a much wider range of work in vocational 
subjects. Commerce, the manual arts, agriculture, ani 
domestic science are calling for a place in the schools 
of the people. 

There is general agreement that the public high scEiooi 
in whatever it offers, should give an equal chance to alL 
If this b done, then these various vocational lines must bo] 
offered in each high school or system of schools, under i| 
unified organization. Such a plan is bound to bring soma] 
confusion in results as measured by present standards c^j 
college entrances. 

Ill, What is to be the Attitude op tee 

Colleges? 

In the face of this new aspect of the problem which thcf ] 
ive beeo compelled to face, undoubtedly at a dlsadvaatagej 
^^ far as the real immediate advancement of their woilcl 
is concerned, during the last three quarters of a centuryij 
what is to be the attitude of the colleges ? Are tli 
interests represented in college preparation, on the an 
hand, and preparation for a vocation, on the other, to 
widely at variance that a common ground of agreemert 
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may not be found ? Is President Hadley, for instance, 
justified in saying that "we may as well recognize the fact 
that there is a real conflict of interests between the pupils 
that are not goin^ any further and those that are ? " ^ By 
making the program of studies to meet the demands of our 
social and industrial life, are we thus to impede the way 
for the many because we beUeve that they are not likely 
to Seek admission to college? 

More and more the country h looking to the high 

schools as the preparatory schools of the universities. We 

readily recognize the double function of these schools, 

although there is a definite tendency tow&rd equalization 

of the numbers who do not go to college after the high 

school and the numbers who do. Suppose the colleges 

I {ascribe eleven or twelve of the units required for en- 

' trance. Would there be any distinct loss to the college 

^dent who might hll in any four or five additional units 

if the work was well done in the high schools? Let us 

take some imaginary cases. Here is a college which is 

strictly literary, holding to the classical basis for the A. B. 

&gree. Suppose such an institution should prescribe 

the following : English three units, mathematics three 

units, Latin four units, science one unit, history one 

Unit, thus makbg twelve units. Would it make any 

material difference what the other four units of high 

school work might be if only the training were thorough 

and sound ? 

Take another case of a modern science and arts 
course leading to the A. B. degree. Let the college 
prescribe three units of English, three units of mathe- 
matics, three units of modern language other than Eng- 
two units of science, and one unit of history, thus 

' FundamcDIal Rojuiicinents of Sclioul EtlHOiUon." 
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again aggregating twelve units. Need there be any anx- 
iety whatever as to the other four units, provided they are 
well taught? 

A similar course, with, perhaps, some slight variatioiV- 
arranged as a technical course leading to thq degree 09 
B. S. will bring us to a similar conclusion. In each of these 
hypothetical cases there may be opportunity for four yeira 
of vocational study, or one fourth of the entire gr&up in 
the high school program. Are not the four years of train- 
ing with the maturity and the power acquired about the 
most important thing? How many things learned in 
the high school arc absolutely essential to the beguining 
of courses in the freshman year of undergraduate work 
in the best of our universities.' We may grant elementary 
mathematics, a good secondary training in English, wilh 
at least enough of foreign language to have mastered tfie 
essentials of grammar and to have acquired a fairly good 
foundation for a vocabulary. Ail other lines of work may 
be as well or better begun in the college if the student lia* 
working ability and is sufficiently mature in mind. 



IV. Present Practice of State UNrvERsiTiES 

The following facts in regard to the present practice of 
ten state universities of the North Central group with 
regard to entrance requirements will show plainly tie 
present situation in such institutions. These tables arc 
compiled from the catalogues of these schools issued 
in 1908; — 
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If we look further in the announcements of these same 
liversities, we shall find that they offer elementary courses 
modem languages, science, and history that are open to 
idents of sufficient maturity without any previous study 
these subjects. These facts all go to show that state 
ititutions are already inclined to take the best average 
lults of what the high schools can do even where they 
i organized without referencef primarily, to preparation 
r college work. 

V. The Problem of Preparing Teachers 

But there is another very important consideration enter- 
; into this problem. Suppose it be granted that, aside 
M the English, mathematics, and foreign language, it 
es not matter so very much what other subjects are 
esented if they are equally well taught ; how are we to 
I ft? From mediaeval times and the days of the Renais- 
nce Latin and Greek and mathematics, if taught at all, 
ive been comparatively well taught. The reason is ob- 
ons. A great part of the effort of the colleges and uni- 
nities has gone to the production of good training in 
ese subjects. In other words it is a case of educational 
redity. 

On the other hand, practically all who discuss and 
plore the weaker standards that have come to the col- 
;e8 in Uiese later days, as a result of the multiplying 
*r high school courses, acknowledge the weakness 
ve been, not in the subjects themselves, but 
iching of them. 

And so it is to-day. There is a woeful lack, even yet, of 
)od teachers of history, the sciences, modem languages, 
id Ei^lish. What shall we say of manual training, draw- 
g; business subjects, agriculture, and domestic science ? 
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The colleges and universities to which we must look 
the training of such teachers are scarcely equipped 
such work at present ; and even if they were, there are 
not enough seeking such training to meet the demand. 

Again the reason for the lack is not hard to find The 
very industrial development which has called forth thii 
interest in and demand for the more practical thingt in 
education is attracting more and more of our young people 
away from teaching and other literary professions into the 
great fields of activity which are being opened up tothe 
technically well educated. We cannot force people to be- 
come teachers. It must be a voluntary movement; and if 
we are to have a sufficient number of volunteers, we must 
find the means for stimulating young men and young 
women to a desire to teach. 

It is all very well for the large vocational high schools 
to talk about the ultra-conservatism of the colleges; but 
what are the Colleges to do ? Their own students are 
clamoring for efficient guidance in a score or more of ut* 
/and rapidly developing fields. Practically every newer lin* 
/ of College work is more or less crippled for the want of a 
y sufficient number of capable instructors. The vast wealth 
that is being heaped up because of the application of sci' 
€nce and a higher grade of skill to the development of 
natural resources mostly flows away from the schools aa^ 
colleges. 

In view of these facts, may we not very fittingly ad 
patience f Or shall we crowd these new matters forwai 
at the expense of thoroughness and efficiency in their teach- 
ing? There are very few who would not agree to ttafl 
proposition that even these vocational subjects may reccr^^ 
college credit if the courses are well organized and well 
taught. The chief problem is in the teaching; and aa^M 
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th:tt problem is solved, no amount of concession by the 

IcoOeges can make much of this newer work creditable. 
I VI. Need of the Study of Values 

' There is room here in the meantime for a careful over- 
hauling of educational values. In this work the high 
schools and universities should cooperate, as they ate 
already doing in many instances. The organizations of 
these two interests in the Middle states and Maryland, in 
the North Central groupf and in the South, to say nothing 
of numerous state conferences, furnish just the opportunity 
needed for such investigations. 

VII. The Determination of FrrNESs for Admission 
TO College : the New England Board 

Another phase o£ the relationship between colleges and 
gh schools is that of the method of determining the basis 
. which the graduates of high schools are to be admitted 
college. At present there is considerable diversity in 
The New England Association of Colleges ac- 
pts certificates from approved high schools. The board 
ies its approval chiefly upon the record made by StU- 
ents coming from those schools. This is good as far as 

^t goes, although not, of itself, sufficiently broad to be 

jnst 

VIII. The Entrance Examination Eoakd 

Another well-known plan is that of the examinations set 
Vthe College Entrance Examination Board of the Middle 
states and Maryland. By this plan one examination serves 
™ all institutions coming under the jurisdiction of this 
">ard. So far as entrance by examination is concerned, 
'represents a great step in advance of the old method 
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of individual examinations by each of the colleges and uni- 
versities belonging to the group included in this scheme, 

The arguments for and against entrance examinations 
have been too frequently repeated to call for an extended 
notice here- 

The chief arguments in favor of the examination test 
are: i. It makes possible the application of practically 
absolute uniformity of standards. 2. It calla for great care 
and exactness in preparation. 3, It opens the way to 
each and every individual who is quahfied to pass it, bo 
matter in what school or by what means he has prepared 
himself. 4. It puts the student on his mettle. The ar^ii- 
ments against such a test are: i. It frequently leads to 
artificiality of preparation, and puts the stress on good 
memory work rather than on thoroughness of training- 
2. It leads to a real waste of time in preparation. 3. It 
places the chance of success in answering a few questions 
above the estimate of the teacher who has had many op- 
portunities of testing. In this it is apt to be unfair to lh& 
individual. 

IX. The System of Accrediting by Inspection 

A third method which has grown up in the North Ccfrj 
tral states and is rapidly spreading to the South and West] 
is the system of inspecting and accrediting schools. Thf^' 
are two ways, especially, by which this inspection is tIlMi*j 
aged : First, and most commonly, it is done by the faculty! 
of the state university or by an official inspector from liw 
university. Second, inspection of high schools is midetj 
function of a state board through an inspector appoipti 
by such board. 

C Where the inspection is done through the university ' 
akes a closer cooperation possible between the two inst^j 
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utions, a co5p£ration which is helpful to both. Indeed, it 
nay be asserted that there is no other method by which 
he complete articulation of the hig^h school and the univer- 
ity can be so satisfactorily accomplished. Assuming, aa 
re have throughout these pages, that education is a growth 
iroceediog from below upward, how better can the univer- 
;ity ever really feel the limitations and the possibilities of 
he secondary stage of this growth ? Again, assuming 
hat one of the great functions of the college and the 
university is to carry forward that research which may 
ultimately give us the principles of a real science of educa- 
tion, how can this work be so well accomplished as by 
maintaining that closeness of contact and recognition of 
mutual interests which such a relatioQship makes not only 
possible but necessary ? 

The chief grounds for the establishment of state inspec- 
tion independently of the state university are : i. The fear 
tliat the latter institution will dominate the htgh schools to 
their hurt by subverting them from their proper sphere. 
2- The general claim of conflict of interests among educa- 
tional institutions and the consequent disadvantage to these 
other interests of such an arrangement. 3. The need of a 
clasaification of high schools as a basis for the distributioa 
of state aid. 

As to the first point it is probably true that where the 
inclination of the state university has been to adhere to the 
independent university type there has been some cause for 
such feeling. The present willingness and desire of the 
state universities to take their places as organic factors 
■ti the state systems to which they belong has been too 
frequently demonstrated in recent years to leave any just 
ground for complaint. 

If there is any reason for the second assumption, the 
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best possible way to eUminate it is to get together and 
invoke those higher and larger interests of education, the 
proper conserving of which calls for a voluntary rather tian 
enforced cooperation. 

The third point is best answered by calling atteotioD to 
the vicissitudes of state politics as compared with the more 
constant and truly conservative character of a universily, 
The use of such an argument, in favor of inspection from 
a political department rather than from an educational 
center, would seem to run counter to much that we have 
learned through experience in this country. 

This point may not be passed, however, without a word 
in regard to the most notable case of inspection by a state 
of which we have any experience in any commonwealth 
supporting a typical state university. With a non-political 
board like that of Minnesota, and with an inspector witli 
such a personality as has there brought great honor to llif 
office, the limitation to this plan just mentioned above could 
never arise. 



X. Purport of Argument Stated 

Let no one mistake the purport of the argument htfc 
made for inspection and accrediting through umverstti^i- 1 
The plea is in no sense intended to favor university coptrol 
"and domination of the situation. It is made entirely in tbfi I 
belief that, in the long run, the highest interests of educi-J 
tion would thus be conserved, especially in those statoj 
having a state university system. It seems quite evidenti] 
for instance, that the situation in New England cails to 
quite a different adjustment. With no central state institi 
tion to lead in the work any state would probably find 
desirable to organize state inspectioti through a State Hig 
School Board, a State Board of Education, or the StaCffl 
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Department of Education. In these cases a situation exists 
which puts the problem on a different basis. 

Further, it should be said that any system of accredit- 
ing carried on by the state through its university should be 
conducted on a broad basis of cooperation and helpfulness 
to all the educational interests of the state. The university 
inspector should in no sense be looked upon as an educa- 
tional " drummer " for his institution. His attitude toward 
all other institutions having an interest in the preparatory 
lelatiorship of high schools should be broad, cordial, and 
iree from any suspicion of any inclination or desire to dis- 
credit such interest. The results of his findings through 
tQspection should, as far as possible, be made available to 
the educational public. On the other hand, no system of 
state inspection, or of entrance examinations, can ever free 
the state university from that educational responsibility 
which will still demand its close affiliation with the public 
schools, and especially the pubhc high schools. 

PROBLEMS SUGGESTED FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION 

I. A comparative study of the eatrance reqairements of state and 
Qon-stale colleges and universities. 

I. Aninveatigationof the retative effect! veaess of the teaching of the 
olilei and the more recent suhjects of the high school pTogiam. 

3- A sEtnilar comparative study of educadonal values as a basis for 
lofi definition of units of credit. 

i- A study of the systems of iaspection in Massachusetts, New York, 
Miclilgan, and Minnesota. 

BrteteaceB. — "Educational ittfonn," Eliot, especially the diapteis on "The 

■J^ between Common Schools and Colleges," and " A Widpr Ran^ of Elective^ 

■"Collie Enirp-nci; Reijuirements " ; "EduKBiionofthe AmeiicaoCidien," Hudky, 
'^ptUBlIji chapters on " Tiic Fundamental Requirements of Si^Iioq] EducalJan," and 
^eUae and Conirol of Examinalions"; "A Historical and Critical Discussion 
™ Colicgt Admission Requirementei," Broome; '" Vocational Studies for College 
^"tnpce." Pan i ol Sixth Yearbook. Naiioaal Saciecy for itie Scientific Study 
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olE4nwtiutH " Report of CommiHee on College Enirance R«quir?Ta«ili eflbc 

N. E. A./'ProcceiiinEs, 1B99: "TheSodiLl Mind and Education," G.F^ViDcent; 
Papers nil" Tlie Secondaiy i^chotrls and the Colleges," also " Presidenrs AJdnK'* 
in Froc. aolhAnnu^ CoDvention Associa^lio-n of Colleges and Preparalory Srbiwti 
of Che Middle Stales, and Maryland; "Co-llege Entrance Elxaminations," BeiijBi, 
SeiMCt, 33; g8i-93»: "An Empiricil Sludj-of College Entrance Etamlnatiooi,' 
Thomiljke, ScUatt, 33: 839-B45: " Is (he Course [in Biology] far College EnrwiM 
Raqutremflnts Best for those who go no FaitherJ" Nsedhatti, iii*)!.;/, ijitse-ijil 
" CondWpns of AdmissLon to GoUege, McLean, Scimce, 33:6^5-650; "Collrji 
Entrance Examinfttion Bwrii," Seventh Annual Report of Secreta-ry, EJacistnaS 

Review, 34: 3:ja~y&; "Is the Present Method of GraotinE Cettilicaiie Ri(1)a to 
PrepaTQlojySchools^tisEiclory?" Davb, &Aea/ Sevieui,x$: 145-15); "Sludud- 
IzlngofNew England High SchooU," Young. ScAoaJ Jfevieto. IS' 134-154 and i;t- 
083 ; " Defects of College Entrance RcquireirkCQls," Naiioa, £5 ; 37a, 
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TOE BUSINESS SIDE OF HIGH SCHOOL AI>MIinSTSATIOK 



Strictly speaking the entire field of school adrainistra- 
tion belongs to the realm o£ business. In maldng use of 
Ihfi phrase "business side" we have in mind a more re- 
itricted application. This would include the daily routine 
t the school, all records and reports of the school, all 
tatements of supplies needed, all records of moneys paas- 
ig through the hands of pupils, teachers, or principal as a 
ssult of the activities o£ the school or as tuition, all cor- 
ispondence in any way directly related to the equipment 



I. Necessity for. System 



Is a rule both principal and teachers are kept pretty 
usy by the routine of school work. This makes It essen- 
al that the daily routine as well as all business records 
nd transactions be arranged in the most complete and 
j^slematic manner possible. One of the first of these 
rohlems to present itself is the satisfactory arrangement 
f the daily program of exercises.' Much of the success of 
he work will depend upon the right adjustment of this 
Chedule of the daily routine. Of course the problems 
•resented by the smaller high schools are as nothing com- 
pared with those of the larger ones. It is when a school 

'SteAppctidu H Gic copiet of duly proEraiu u in oduiil iucid vaiiouit]rp«sori]linaii 

Hi 
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begins to approach the five hundred mark, and the num- 
ber of teachers becomes correspondingly large, that the 
real trouble begins. 

II. Order of Arrangement of Classes 

However, there arc some elements to the problem shared 
by all alike. One of these is that oE the best order oj. 
arrangeraent of subjects. With reference to study perio 
the program should avoid that arrangement which wouli 
bring the recitation on a given subject immediately afee 
its preparatio'n. There i^ danger that pupils with quio 
memories will depend upon their ability to remember *v 
thing without much thought. The method of the teach 
will regulate this to some extent. 

As to what subjects to put in a certain part of the day'l I 
exercises, there seems to be no general agreement. Prob-j 
ably this is true, that the earlier morning" and aftemooJ] 
hours are best where mental acumen and vigor of thoJg 
are required. There is little doubt but that the morning^ 
hours are best for experimental work such as is required 
in the physical sciences. It is also safe to assume that 
fatigue will diminish as the exercises from hour to houi 
become more varied. Monotony of work either in stwij 
or recitation should therefore be avoided. 

III. Length of Periods 

The length of recitation periods should be at least fo 
minutes in the clear, i.e. there should be extri time allo« 
over and above the forty minutes for movement of cla 
Subjects requiring laboratory work and manual arts wdH 
should, if possible, be provided with double periods, 
may not be necessary to use these double periods dailyij 
but the subjects should be so placed on the progiam 
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IV. Difficulties in Case of Electives 



readily to admit of their use when needed. This will fre- 
quently raise a serious question in connection with the" 
brief raid-session recesses which are generally given in 
smaller schools. It is sometimes found necessary, for 
instance, to make one extra period do service for two sci- 
ence subjects in providing for double periods. Thus three 
consecutive periods assigned to the two subjects make it 
, possible to give double periods to each for half the time. 
In order to accomplish this^ it will be seen that where a 
recess is given it would be necessary either to arrange for 
three periods before or after a recess period or else require 
' the science classes to omit recess on lahorniory days. A 
. very common practice is to omit recesses altogether, and 

Esrten the session, especially in the afternoon, 
soon as a school is large enough to offer electives 
lu uie program of studies, another difficulty arises, — a dif- 
ficulty which is Kkely to be more serious in a moderately 
large school than in a very large group. This difficulty 
grows out of conflicts; and where classes are sufficiently 
large to require several sections of course the difficulty is 
diminished. On this account the principal of a high school 
enrolling from three hundred to five hundred will need to 
study out the daily program very carefully indeed, in order 
to adjust the work so as to cause the least possible loss to 
individual pupils. Irregularity of work on the part of a 
^ipf few pupils will usually add new complications to 
Sitch a problem. 

V. Question of the Single Session 

Iq the case of the larger high schools and some smaller 
'^Qes, such as township schools in populous locEdities^ the 
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question of the single session will present itseU. When 
many of the students have a long distance to gOj the alterai 
tive arises of a single session closing at about one o'cloclt,! 
or a double session with provision for warm luncheons 1 
be served at the school. Both of these methods are id 
use in different localities, and both have their advocates" 
araong schoolmen who have studied the problem. On 
the whole, the two-session plan with luncb-roora arrange- 
ments seems to be most in favor. This plan offers a much 
better opportunity to look after the interests of individud 
pupils and to keep np all sides of the work. The condi- 
tions for study at the school are probably better than bl 
large proportion of the homes represented, and manysb 
dents are saved from an idleness that might be worse tha 
wasteful, especially in the city, 

VI. Consultation Work and "Checking Up" 

Besides the regular schedule of study and recitation] 
work, provision is also to be made for consultation vork 
by pupils with teachers, by pupils with the principal, an 
by teachers and parents with the principal. Not all 
things can always be confined to schedule time; but pr 
vision for them by regular schedule will greatly simpli^ 
matters and thus avoid much loss of time by some or 
of those interested. In all these things, the trite remind 
that the "school exists for the pupils" is applicable. 

Besides the things already mentioned both teachers and 
principal will need a time somewhere for the daily "check- 
ing up." This work should be done at the school. 
fact it is quite desirable from every point of view th 
teachers and principal should learn to leave all scho 
cares behind them when they have closed the rej 
routine of the day* unless, perhaps, an hour or t*o 
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eading or study in preparation for the further progress 
if the work of classes in the case of teachers; and 
ather some progressive movement in school administra- 
Hon, or as preparation for helpfulness to some teacher, on 
ttie part of the principal. 

k VII. Business Corrsspoitdehce 

Most of the business records and transactions come' 
Under the direct care of the principal in his office. This 
Is particularly true of the business correspondence of the 
Bchool which has to do with such matters as text-books, 
teachers, laboratory supplies, library books, general school 
supplies, lectures and addresses, and all such similar inter- 
ests pertaining to the life and activities of the school as 
aiiturally fall to the principal for arrangement or execu- 
ton. 

Wherever important business transactions are involved, 
topies of this Correspondence should be preserved. In 
case of smaller schools and slight correspondence these 
rCtpies may be made in handwriting ; but if this phase of of- 
tce work becomes at all extensive, a tetter book and press 
ihould be provided and the letters written in copying ink. 
In the larger high schools it often becomes expedient 
lo utilize the typewriter, and usually some clerical assistance 
is provided. Such help is needed also in keeping records, 
preparing copies of questions, outlines, and numerous 
Klier papers which are issued from the principal's office. 
This position of clerk or stenographer calls for a person 
of about as much discretion as does the position of teacher 
itself. 

VIII. School Records 

I 6y far the most important factor in the business details 
•f the high school is that of the school records lo be kept. 
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The general facta and statistics which may be embodied b 
such records play a very important part in any scientific 
study of school problems. If any one would discover how 
inadequate such records usually are for purposes of invi 
tigation, let him undertake to collect data on any question 
relating to school administratioii. The trouble is ihai 
school authotities generally fail to appreciate the relation- 
ship which the history of an institution should bear to its 
further development. As a consequence little or no pro- 
vision is ever made for the convenfent and systematiir 
keeping of school records. School principals and teachen 
are also often neglectful along these lines. They coi 
plain about having to make out long reports. An inv( 
gation will usually show that they are quite unprepared 
furnish the facts desired because o£ neglect in keepinf 
records. 

We become accustomed to making assertions in regard 
to educational conditions based on the apparent general 
trend of things. What we need to do more and more is 
to collect accurate data and carefully compare and analyn 
until we have some sure scientific footing for our bclii 
We have already suggested the necessity of keeping 
record of correspondence. For similar reasons a strict 
account of all moneys received and paid out by the prinei' 
pal in the interests of the school should also be k^ 
This should include tuition money, receipts and expendi- 
tures for lecture courses, commencement exercises, coh' 
tests, and all social or athletic .events. Pupils should I* 
required to render a strict account of all such school inter- 
ests as may be left largely to the management of student 
organizations. Under this class would come students' 
athletic and literary organizations, the business manage- 
ment of high school publications, and all kindred interests. 
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These things are of vital interest in the life of the schooJt 
and it is proper that they become a part of the historical 
record of the school. It is still more important, perhaps, 
that pupib form the habit of rendering a strict and orderly 
account of all such transactioas as thus directly interest 
the school public. 

Speaking of historical interests, there should be in every 
ligh school a clear record of all notable school events 
given in sufficient detail to indicate the purpose or occa- 
sion, the leading participants, the nature of the event, and 
tlie results. This should include copies of all set pro- 
grams pasted or written into the record. The time will 
come in the experience of any community when such 
records will be prized. It could hardly be otherwise in 
the case of an institution where so many interests center 
aa in the public high school. The principal will, of course, 
be directly responsible for the proper keeping of these 
records; but, at least where he has no clerical assistance 
ia his ofHce, he may well enlist the aid of some of his 
teachers or even of the more advanced pupils. 

There should also be kept a complete record of text- 
books used in the high school, giving name of book and 
publisher, date of edition, date of introduction, approxi- 
mately the number required for a class, and the date when 
use is discontinued. If the reason is also stated for each 
change of texts made, the record will be all the more 
enlightening. Such a record will be of value to succeed- 
ing principals, and will also, in time, furnish some valuable 
data concerning the development and endurance of text- 
books. 

Another record which, like records of school events and 
text-books, is often omitted from the records of a school is 
a complete register of the teachers of a high school. Such 
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a. register might be made of great value for future refer- 
ence. It might include the name, age, preparatioQ. and 
experience of the teacher or principal at the date of first 
employment If a photograph could accompany this prt 
liminary record, so much the better. Subsequent additions 
to the record might include such items as promotions in 
position and salary, further preparation through special 
study, notable efforts of a special nature, date and cauM 
for closing service. In connection with this last item 
there might be a record of resolutions or other expreui^in 
of the general estimate placed upon the service rendered 
if in any way worthy of special mention. Aside from any 
general historic interest which alone would justify such a 
record, the high order of the service rendered by the suc- 
cessful teacher and the peculiar dependence which oM^ 
engaged in school work is compelled to put upon such 
record as a basis for future promotion makes this suggei- 
tion one of more than ordinary importance. 

In looking up the records of high schools for the pur 
pose of tracing the development of their courses of study, 
one is early confronted with the fact that most schocJs 
seem to have kept no complete record of the courses ill 
use from time to time. It would seem as though oar 
natural interest in preserving the history of such an insti- 
tution would prompt us to the keeping of a full record o! 
such an important factor as the program of studies. It i* 
in this more than in any other one factor that we tfiay 
read the evolution through which our secondary schoolf 
have passed. 

It has always been the custom to keep some kxni of 
record of pupils. This is a matter which is often hldly 
neglected, however. There are so many to whom a de6mte 
record of high school experience becomes important tn 
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connection with future progress in a chosen occupation, or 
in the further pursuit of an education, that there is no good 
excuse for failure to keep and preserve it. The essential 
elements to this record are, first, such as would be included 
in filling out a registration or enrollment slip, — that is, 
name in full, date and place of birth, resideace, name of 
parent or guardian, occupation of parent if living ; second, 
a record of attendance, including punctuality; third, a 
record of scholarship ; fourth, a record of character. There 
should be added to the above, if possible, a record of phys- 
ical condition on entering school, at various regular periods 
vhite in attendance, and at the completion of the course. 
There may be stilt further added such items as answers 
to questions as to future plans, choice of occupation, etc., 

I although these can hardly be considered essential. 
I IX. Methods of Keeping Pupils' Records 
" Probably the best general method of keeping these 
records of the pupils will be found in the card system. 
By selecting a rather large card and using both sides, two 
cards will be found sufficient for all theahove-named items 
except answers to questions and similar matters. These 
cards, filed alphabetically in suitable cabinets, make the 
most convenient and flexible system that has yet been 
devised. By using cards of two colors all may be kept in 
one tray. If metal trays are provided, they may readily be 
stored in safe or vault and thus secured against loss by 
fire. 

The card system will also be found convenient for keep- 
ing a record of teachers, and might readily be utilized for 
text-books. Even in matters of discipline the wide-awake 
principal will find the cabinet file a useful adjunct, For 
instance, the vertical file, with folder or envelope, may be 
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used for keeping notest excuses, written promises, etc,,] 
concerning those delinquent pupils who are most frequently 
before the principal. Such a record may be a very zm- 
venient resource with which to Confront the pupil, or even 
the parent, on occasion. 

X. School Reports 

The next thing in importance after the system of school 
records is the system of reports. These are, of course, 
closely related to the records either as furnishing data (or 
them or as derived from them. It is therefore desirable in 
planning a set of blanks for reports to make them harmo- 
nize with the records to be kept, and vice vena. 

The different reports essential to the rao&t successfil 
management of a high school may be grouped under (i) 
Teachers' reports to the principal, including reports of the 
attendance, scholarship, and conduct of pupils; reports of 
pupils having some physical defect; reports of cases of 
contagion or accident; reports on, or requisitions for, boob 
and supplies needed. (2) Teachers' reports to piipils, 
including records of attendance and scholarship, and es- 
pecially any delinquencies^ (3) Teachers' reports to par- 
ents, chiefly in regard to special matters pertaining {9 
individual pupils. (4) Principals' report to parents> i^cl1K^ 
ing a summary of teachers' reports on attendance, schflkr- 
ship, conduct, and such physical defects or imtnofa' 
tendencies as may be known to him. (5) Principals' 
reports to the superintendent or board on such matters as 
may be required by them under the laws governing *f 
management of schools, (G) Principals' or superinten- 
dents' reports to the county, state, and national departments, 
or to colleges and universities with which accredited re- 
lations are sustained. 
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It will readily appear that the completeness of these 
reports will largely depend upon the fullness and accuracy 
of the records kept; also that the ease with which they 
may be compiled will depend chiefly upon the proper cor- 
relation of records and reports. In the case of schools 
with poorly kept or incomplete records the making of a 
report often becomes a serious task if not an impossibility. 
This is particularly true if there is a change in teachers, 
principal, or superintendent, and the later incumbent is 
called on to make a report involving past records. Like all 
ether matters depending upon attention to details the suc- 
cess of a report tuust depend upon the faithfulness and 
orderliness with which the minor items on which it is based 
have been set down. 

In the case of reports on scholarship, when it comeg 
to the consideration of the real value of such reports, 
much will depend on the method used in keeping the 
record. It seems almost unnecessary, after what has been 
said previously in the discussion of examinations, to discusa 
this matter further. Yet we may stop to consider just 
what information ought to be given in the report of teacher 
Or principal to parents. If any estimate is to be placed 
up&n the pupiVs progress for a given period, it ought cer- 
tainly to be as just and fair an estimate as possible. Shall 
»t lie expressed as so many per cent, or in a word or sen- 
tence? Those who contend for per cents believe that this 
I3 the simplest and most definite way to express the 
teacher's estimate of a pupil's progress. If we examine 
closely into the working of this scheme, however, we shall 
fini that it is often misleading. In the first place, as has 
been suggested before, most teachers are prone to fall into 
the habit of making it a mere quantitative comparison of 
members of the class. Further, if the teacher has made an 
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estimate of a. pupil in the fir^t report which is kter found 
to be a mistake, the fact of the previous estimate will ofle 
determine the grade. This is because the correct estiinifi 
if widely at variance with th^ first report, will demand 
unpleasant explanation, and so the teacher may he&jtatei 
even fait to make the full correction. 

The thing which most parents desire to know is whethn 
or not their children are doing in a satisfactory manner the 
work that is required to be done in the process of their 
education. The purpose of whatever report is sent shoutd 
be to convey this information as definitely as may bt 
This can hardly be done by the ordinary method of esti- 
mating by per cents. A pupil whose comparative grade is 
only 70 per cent may have worked much more satisfactorily 
than one whose grade is 90 per cent. It seems evident that 
in such cases the parents fail to get the information whjclij 
the report is intended to convey, and at the same time; 
injustice is done to both pupils concerned. 

The whole matter of scholarship records and reports 1^ 
very much in need of careful and thoughtful revision in 
many of our public schools. 

Ref«ienceg.r— "Adminlstralion of Public Education In Ihe Uniird SlutM." 
tan and Snedden, Chapter 30; N. E. A. Report for igai, J, M. GntawoiAi 
High School Siaiisticttl InformatioD, pp. 490-499- 



CHAPTER XV 

DMHITNITT LIFE IK ITS RELATIONSHIP TO HIGH 
h SCHOOL ADUINISTRATION 

iRy frequently of late we hear in educational discus^ 
references to the community life as constituting an 

rtant element for consideration in planning high 

A programs. We are told again and again of the 
of adjusting these programs to that general quality 

li each community is supposed to p&ssess very much 
the manner of the peculiar personal quahiies of an 

idual man. This, too, is a question, therefore, which 

»have its place in a. discussion of the more general 

fem of high school administration. 

I. Educational Ideals and Standards 

le first phase of the question which presents itself is 
ducationaE ideals and standards held by the people of 
en community. To one who is at alL familiar with the 
igement of schools an ordinary democratic American 
Qunity presents some very interesting features in this 
3Ct In the first place it is true that the educational 
s of a community are usually determined by a rather 
1 minority of the group. It frequently happens that 
i people may look to those of their numher who have 
the best educational advantages to tell them what is 
for the neighborhood educationally, yet when it comes 
:ting the board of trustees in whose hands is to be 
i6s 
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intrusted the execution of these educational policies, the 
ordinary forces operative in a community usually deler- 
mine the selection, rather than any consideration of special 
fitness. As a natural result it often happeas that the real 
ideals of tlie community fail entirely of realization; wliile 
such sordid motives as a politician's desire to please, or an 
opportunity to use a position or a contract at the disposal 
of the board to reward a friend, often determine the fate 
of the school. 

In most neighborhoods two extreme views contenJfor 
control. One is this ideal outlook of the few competcal 
ones above referred to. Opposed to it is the conception 
which the great mass of the people hold in regard lo edu- 
cation. Even in communities where the masses are mostly 
native Americans the dominant idea of schools is very low, 
Most of the people in such cases had their schooling in the 
country where one teacher taught everything, and where 
only the elementary branches were taught. They are, on 
the whole, well-meaning people; but they are very apl 
to consider much that is taught in high schools as super- 
fluous. For this reason we find them always opposing 
anything more than what they would term the absolutely 
necessary outlay. Likewise when it comes to the employ- 
ment of teachers, they are bound by the same limiutioDS 
in regard to the preparation necessary for high school 
instruction. 

In communities where the ideals of the few prevail i! is 
possible to move too far ahead of the majority of ttm 
people. In such a case a reaction is very apt to comet 
men are elected to the board of trustees who represent th* 
mass ideals, and the good work is all undone. In most 
towns and smaller cities, and sometimes even in large 
cities, educational interests are rendered very unstable by 
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reason of such a.ttempts to put in force educational stand- 
ards too far above the masses. Only a strong centralized 
school system can do such a thing successfully. The 
schools of the people must keep the people with them if 
they are to progress in any permanent sense. Much loss 
in effort put forth as well as funds expended results from 
such nullification as comes by the adverse voting of a dis- 
satisfied people. True, the agitation which is sure to fol- 
low will have a strong educative influence upon the very 
people who caused the reaction ; but, on the whole, prog- 
ress appears to be delayed. A wiser course in the admin- 
istration of schools under such conditions is that one by 
which it is undertaken to gain ground by degrees, steadily, 
and to carry along with this gain the training of the public 
mind to appreciation of, or at least acquiescence in, the 
innovations thus gradually introduced. There is nothing 
so well Calculated to give stability to an institution as to 
gain for those who direct its affairs the absolute confidence 
of the people. It la a Common occurrence in the history 
of the race that the education of the young has had to wait 
upon the training of their fathers and mothers. 

II. Influence of Local Industries 

Another factor in determining the influence of commu- 
nity life upon schools is found in the industrial situation of 
any given locality. Each community is stamped more or 
less emphatically by qualities due to its prevailing indus- 
trial activities. Indeed, we may say that the educational 
ideals of a community are apt to be determined largely by 
the same factor. This influence may be expressed, first, 
in the form of population; and, second, in the form of the 
more or less direct relationship which the prevailing in- 

stry may bear to the instruction offered in the high 
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school. The population may be too large for the wealth 

of the community. In such a case the schools are likely 
to be poorly equipped and badly crowded. Such condi- 
tions are almost sure to arise In mining or manufacturing 
districts where large numbers of common laborers are 
required who represent comparatively small additiocs to 
the wealth of their communities. It is in just such cases, 
also, that population often becomes an adverse factor m 
determining public policy in regard to schools. This is all 
the more true because often a large proportion of tliis 
population of laborers is foreign, and so not in sympathy 
with our institutional life. 

It would seem as though where such populations muit 
be permitted to assemble the state might somehow find a 
way to extend aid in maintaining- good schools in order to 
protect public interests without endangering the interest 
of the people in participation. There would cert^nly 
seem to be other things besides police regulations in whicii 
the state should be able to exercise discretionary power in 
the protection of our institutions against loss or damage. 

The influence which the industrial life of a community 
exerts upon the actual work of the school is not so marked 
usually, as one might expect. This is probably due tothc 
persistence of traditions in regard to the function and worli 
of the school. At any rate the peculiar needs of these 
local activities are slow in making themselves felt by school 
authorities. 



III. Feeling that Schools should minister to the 
Fundamental Industrial Needs 

There is a general and growing belief among many 
teachers, a.s well as among captains of industry, that the 
school should minister more definitely to the needs of ttiow 
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who are likely to engage in the fundamental national in- 
dustries. Thus it is felt that agriculture should be taught 
; in the schools of an agricultural people; commerce in those 
I of a commercial people ; and the manual arts in those of a 
i manufacturing people. The thought is that the more gen- 
' eral training of the high school as it now exists should be 
directed along lines more in accord with the needs of a 
J given community and accompanied by some training to 
skill along a definite line o£ manual or other industrial 
activity such as is liltely to be most needed ia the particu- 
'lar community to which the school ministers. At present 
the tendency is to introduce courses in business and manual 
training, agriculture and domestic arts; but this movement 
is very slow, owing partly to lack of funds, partly to the 
difficulty in getting suitable teachers, and partly to local 
Eonservatism. 

Among some leaders in educational thought conserva- 
tism has taken the form of a fear lest by thus permitting 
ndustrial types to fix upon the schools corresponding 
types of education, we may gradually develop an industrial 
taste system similar to that of European countries. These 
Same leaders contend that a good general education with a 
limited amount of training along some industrial line is 
the thing to be desired ; but that the industrial training 
Hiould be solely for its educational value, without any 
thought of fitting for the particular vocation which that 
(orm of industrial training might suggest. 

IV. Influence of Social Customs and Standards 

Social customs and standards also reflect the comma- 
lity life; and their influence upon the life and work of 
the high school is often very marked, and from the point 
view of the educationally ideal, very often hurtful. 
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Such influences may be summed up under the following 
heads; Home conditions and customs as cooperating with 
or hindering the student's pursuit of his school tasks; 
ideals and standards as to various social functions fci 
the young, and the hours they are to keep during school 
days; the treatment of youthful love affairs; the attitude 
of the wealthier classes towird the training of thdr 
boys and girls to habits of industry and of siniplidty 
of dress; the reading habits of the community and Ihdr 
effect upon the selection of books for public libraries; the 
estimate which a community puts upon the advantages of 
a higher education than that furnished by the high 
school. 

Home conditions are apt to stand in a contradictory 
relationship to the student's opportunity and inclination to 
study. It very frequently happens that the most unfavcw 
able conditions exist in what would readily be classed as 
the best homes; while just as frequently the most humble 
homes, where conditions seem least favorable, are the 
homes of those who are persistently studious. This IS 
partly due, of course, to the inclination of the student him- 
self to apply all his spare moments to study ; but usua 
the home atmosphere has much to do with it. The 
same differences are apt to cause ideals and stand^Jsas 
to the social life of youthful members of the family to be 
most antagonistic to the cultivation of Studious habits iii_ 
the homes of the well-to-do. In many of our high schc 
the dominant element is this same "social set"; and 
such cases the influence is so strong as almost to null 
the efforts of the teachers to maintain a high standitrd ol 
scholarship and interest in the legitimate purposes o( the 
school. Even the school itself Is sometimes turned uitoi 
means of furthering the mad whirl of social events. Tbc 
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teachers themselves are drawn into the whirl, and thus led 
to take a sufficiently complacent view of the situation to 
permit the students to "pass" their examinations. One 
of the most needed lessons for our modern prosperous 
families to learn is that the greatest possible handicap to 
the young is the idea that for them success in life has 
already been achieved by their fathers. It is the greater 
leisure of wealth which ouf ht to bring with it the greater 
opportunity for achievement. If this is to be the case, the 
days of study and preparation for such achievement must 
not be thus squandered. What more unpatriotic thing can 
a people do ? 

This social atmosphere in which the school ig placed is 
apt to aggravate, for a time, the inclination on the part of 
the adolescent to fall in love. It is probably at this point 
that the greatest harm is likely to come from coeducation 
in secondary schools. The minds of youth are constantly 
centered upon the pleasures of association with the oppo- 
site sex. Such a succession of experiences follows that 
the high school graduate is often more thoroughly schooled 
m affairs of the heart than the average college graduate 
of twenty-five years ago. This state of affairs, coming 
from existing social conditions, presents one of the grave 
problems in the administration of the modem public high 
school. 

It lies largely within the control of the wealthier classes 
to remedy this social defect. If their own love of luxury 
and display will admit of it, they may well consider what 
the consequences are to be. All honor to those parents 
who, even though possessing great wealth, still insist upon 
training their sons and daughters to habits of industiy and 
of simple tastes. The inclination to indolence and display 
on the part of the suddenly wealthy does not stop with 
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their own class. In the democratic mingling of the 
public high school it is but natural that many of the chil- 
dren of those in moderate circumstances should be seized 
with an overmastering desire for the same life of indoience 
Eind display. Thus the pressure is brought upon those 
whose home life is necessarily humble, and many who are 
utterly unable to do So strain every resource in order to 
.ena.bLe their children to secure some social recognitioD. 
School authority, where possible, should set its disapproval 
upon such a condition, If we are to maintain free schools 
for all, they must be within ready reach of those in tlie 
humble walks of life. 

V. The Reading Habits of the Commukitv 

Another very definite iniiuence is felt in many com* 
raunides as a result of the reading habits of those who 
have any leisure for general reading. It is this class who 
are apt to determine what kind of books predominate on 
the public library shelves. If there are numerous literary 
organizations pursuing studies along the more subftaEtial 
lines of literature, art, and history, the probabihty is that 
the class of fiction which finds admission to the public 
I library shelves will he of a relatively high order. On titf 
other hand, if purely social organizations for the entertain- 
ment and pastime of the members predorainate, it is to b* 
expected that all the sensational and more or less moralljf 
doubtful literature will be available to young and old alika 
The effect upon the school is inevitable in either cas 
In the former instance the literary studies of the scbd 
will feel the stimulus from without, and a high standard of 
excellence will prevail. In the latter case the literary 
studies of the school will become stale and distasteful to 
the pupils; slang, catchy phrases, and language of doubt- 
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ful propriety will prevail, and a morbid taste lot the sen- 
sational will possess the minds of the school. 



* 



VI. Influence of the Wider Community Life 



Fortunate, indeed, is that community where high liter- 
ary standards prevail, where a sensual opulence does not 
Stifle all high scholastic endeavor, and where a consider- 
able number of young men and women look forward to 
the still higher training of college or university. Where 
the prevailing educational sentiment is so low as to be 

j willing to stop short even of a full high school training 
the task of the public school teacher is likely to be thank- 
less enough. It is a matter of common observation, on 

' the contrary, that where a community is constantly send- 
ing out a goodly number to seek the advantages of higher 
institutions, the public school spirit is strong and helpful 
to the teachers of the school. Frequently it happens that 
the turning point in the social life of a small school com- 
munity is on the day when the first high school graduate 
goes away to college. Immediately the thought of the 

I community centers upon something beyond Itself; and 

;' even though the thought at first be uncharitable and lead 
to scoffing, yet, in the end, it will almost certainly result in 
some new aspiration or higher endeavor for that community. 
This brings us to a consideration of the influence of the 
wider community life, — of the state and country at large, 
and especially of the college or university. Such influences 
as have been mentioned above come from this wider field. 
But there are other influences which conditions esistmg in 
a state and nation exert, Educational values are, after all, 
subject to the influences of the market. High standards 
of service in state and national affairs will affect the esti- 
mate which many, perhaps most, boys will put upon a 
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thorough education. The more men there are who secure 
important places through other means than merit, the fewer 
there will be oi the younger generation who will seek such 
training as merit would demand. Thus the premium 
which the state puts upon high scholarship and upon th? 
proper education of the young is bound to become a 
strong determining factor when the latter are choosing 
what schools they will attend. 

One of the means by which the state thus exerts its 
influence is by fostering and maintaining teachers' train- 
ing schools, colleges, and universities. These elements of 
the larger community exercise a very direct and definite 
influence over the high schools. It is true, of course, that 
this influence is not all good. For those communities where 
the social conditions are bad the worst things from the col' 
leges are likely to be first adopted. It is especially in connec- 
tion with social habits and athletic sports that theae un- 
desirable iniluences get from the college or university to 
the high school. But there is a larger and better sense 
in which these higher institutions influence the schools 
below. They furnish a stimulus to effort, a forward look, 
which nothing else can supply. They put the admimstn- 
tive forces at their best. This is peculiarly true under the 
system of accrediting high schools by the state universi- 
ties of the Central West Certain standards of equtpnicBt 
and teaching ability are insisted upon. Many things which 
principals and superintendents are powerless to accomplish 
alone they are often able to do through the support of 
accrediting university. 



VII- Counter Influences op the School 

Little has thus far been said iu regard to the counb 
influence of the high school upon the community life. U 
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B through the return of high school influence to the homes 
hat much of the interest of the people in a wider educa- 
ional outlook is engendered. There is little doubt but 
ihat much of the activity in the way of organized literary 
•ffort among those adults whose school opportunities have 
)een limited, is due to this counter effect of the training of 
heir sons and daughters. A well-ordered and skillfully 
idministered high school is one of the most effective re- 
)ukes to the social weakness to which we have referred in 
ids discussion. In spite of the current of influences set- 
ing from without, such a high school can do much to uplift 
she morals, preserve the true democratic spirit, elevate the 
iterary and art standards, to say nothing of purifying the 
lolitical atmosphere, of the community in whichit is located. 
It may become a beacon tight for many a less fortunate 
community of the state. Its influence upon the university 
will be as great as that of the university upon, itself, — first 
by the quality of students it Sends to the university, and, 
second, by stoutly maintaining the rights and interests of 
the majority of its students who will never go to the uni- 
versity against the domination of that institution's require 
ments in so far as they may be inimical to the rights and 
interests of such a majority. 

But there is a more direct and intimate way in which, 
6e community life and the high school may be related. 
We have found in the discussion of the Life of the School 
frhat parents' organizations may do to help in organizing 
he social life of the high school. These same organiza- 
ions may be made to serve in many ways toward the 
autual helpfulness of the high school and the community. 
*hey may find ways and means of enlarging the social 
lutlook of the teachers. This is done by the Oak Park 
irganization previously referred to. 
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The ideal very properly held, up to-day is that the hig^ 
school should be the social center of ^e coniinui% to 
which it belongs. All these expensive plants in the font 
of buildings, laboratories, reference libraries, and gy» 
nasiums should be more fully at the service of all tk 
people. Such a condition of things has already been wdl 
established in a number of the larger dties, as in Bostcn, 
New York, and to some extent, especially in the evening 
schools, in Chicago and St Louis. 

The high schools have grown up so rapidly that litde 
thought has been given thus far to tiie possibilities of thai 
increasing the usefulness of the school. Gradually, how- 
ever, public sentiment is shaping in this direction ; and we 
may soon see these educational plants of the people ea^ 
cising a much wider influence for good. It is notable, far 
instance, that in a number of rural cities where a grot 
many children from the farms attend the high schoob 
some phases of the science of agriculture are bdng 
applied. In some smaller cities the chemical laboratory 
of the high school is made to do service in the interests of 
pure food and pure water. And why should not the 
laboratory for the instruction of youth be permitted to take 
on this added signiBcance for the pupils themselves? I^ 
as often happens, a good teacher of chemistry in a high 
school is capable, as a practical chemist, of serving outside 
interests by his laboratory analyses, why may not ituB 
laboratory under his supervision become a great meant 
for mimicipal betterment? 

Wherever such experiments have been tried they have 
transformed the more or less abstract laboratory sdencc 
into a real significant interest in the lives of the people, 
thereby doubling the effectiveness of the science teaching- 
In a similar manner, so far as possible, other lines of 
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school work and of school development should be made to 
touch more closely the commuatty life wherever such con- 
tact is possible without strain, 

la each small high school community, especially, the 
public library and the school should cooperate in the in- 
terests of education. At Galesburg, Illinois, the Board 
of Education employs one teacher whose business it is to 
hire charge of the juvenile department of the public 
library and to see to it that the selections for reading 
ibade by the children harmonize n& far as possible with 
the teaching pkns of the schools. There are great pos- 
sibilities in such a plan for the high school if communities 
vould talce hold and make use of the means at hand. 

Each high school should be made familiar with various 
plans on foot for civic improvement, and the pupila en- 
couraged to participate in such efforts at public better- 
ment. Recently the designation of one or more teachers 
as Field Secretaries was proposed by the New York 
Public Education Society. The function of such an officer 
Was to have specific charge of the economic interests of 
high school students, in order, among other things, to 
enable poor boys and girls to find employment such as 
might enable them to remain longer in school. The mere 
suggestion of such a plan opens up a. very interesting 
range of possibilities for making the connection between 
the high school and the needs of life much more real and 
Vivid. 

I This Calls to mind such plans as that adopted by Prin- 
fcipal Thompson of the Boston High School of Commerce, 
^he plan in this case is to secure for the boys of the more 
advanced classes opportunities for service, in some pre- 
lerred line, during the long summer vacation. These 
angements with employers are made with the undei- 
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Standing that they are to pay the boys nothing or what- 
ever they may count the service worth. At the close oi 
the terra of service each employer writes to the principal 
his estimate of the boy he has employed, with such sug- 
gestions as to weakness or strength as may serve as 1 
help to the teachers in the further training of the boys. 
It is needless to add that most of the boys thus employed 
readily obtain good appointments at the close of tbeir 
school courses. 

In order to accomplish very much toward such a general 
expansion of high school influence and community re- 
action upon the school, it would probably be necessary to 
shorten the hours of teaching service of those who, \sf 
reason of special 6tness for and interest in such work, 
might be assigned such special duties. If we may judga 
by the results obtained through the varied and brief ex- 
periments already made, however, the end in view would 
fully justify such an expansion of function. 

PROBLEMS SUGGESTED FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION 

1 . Aa investigation of the exteat to which community Ufe suxa&f 
affects high schools : — 

(a) Tn respect to courses ofiered. 
(iy la r^fttt to tlte social life of the schooL 
(c) In respect to studious habits and ideala. 
{d) In respect to preparing for higlier education. 

2. Tlie study of some community wiih a view to delenniniiig ll*-| 
sources and nature of the prevalent educational ideals. 

3. An inquiry into the probable effects of the development of I 
schools which fit dircctlj' for local industries. 

4. A study of some comnniinity with a view to aaccrtmninf *l>*^^ 
modifying influence the high school has had upon the cominunity iifC' 

Brfer<Iieei.— "School ManagemenV Dutlon ; " Econ&my In EduMlWl,' 
Roarit; " InHividualily an-d the Moral Aim in American Educatlqa," Mailt; "T^ 

Svpiai Mind wid EdiK^H^a," Gwrg? E. ViDceati "DtmoaiKr aai Sv^ 
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Eada,'JaiwA<ldams; ■'TlieBo)rProblem.''W.B.Fc»btah; " SocUI Edocatloii," 
Scott; "The High Scbcx>l as a Social Factor," N. E. A. Report, 1897, pp. 694-699; 
■ Reading of High School Pujdta," Dorer, Sckeel RrvietB, 15 : 899 ! " The Relation 
d Hlgb Scboob to CoUqies," Commitlee Report, N. E. A. Report, 1887, pp. aSa- 
igi; 'A Decade of Civic Development," Zneblin, especiall; chapter on the 
"TntiidivofaCitiMa"; seealso article in Ctorti'MJoitt/i^cCSiMaiMu, 17:335-343. 
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MORAL AND RELIGIOUS TRAINING IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 



There is one other phase of school discipline which, 
because of the universally high estimate placed upon it 
as a function of the school, is deserving of special treat- 
ment. This is the training of the young in practical ethic!. 
There is a profound feeling, throughout Christendom al 
least, that the methods that have thus far been empl&yd 
have not proven altogether satisfactory. The existence of 
such a universal state of mind is alt the more interesting 
because it is just as keenly felt ui those countries in which 
the formal religious instruction of the church has prevaJld 
as in this country where public education is distinctively 
secular. Still another interesting feature of the situation 
is the fact that in those countries where religious training 
under church direction has been customary the tendeniiy 
is strongly towards secularization; while in this country oi 
secular education there seems to be a growing feeling in 
favor of some kind of religious basis for ethical training. 

I, The Need from the Standpoint of the Statr 

Next to man's general interest in the advancement of 
the race, and indeed essential to it, is the interest of the 
state in providing for the development and perpetualiM 
of its own ideals and institutions. It is upon this prinuplc 
that the state assumes the duty and prerogative of admin- 
istering education. To this end schools arc luaiiitaiDed 
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out of the public treasury for training the young in intelli- 
gence and LQ those habits of industry and moral conduct 
necessary to good citizenship. 

On the general proposition that it is the right and duty 
of the state to see to the education of its citizens there is 
practically universal agreement. To the further proposi- 
tion that an essential part of this training is ethical train- 
ing there is common consent. We may even go further 
and say that we are coming to realize, more and more, the 
intimate relationship which ethical training bears to effec- 
tive training in intelligence and industrially. This principle 
is veil expressed in the following words by a prominent 
German writer on economic subjects:' "The progres- 
sive development of labor power is, under all circum- 
stances, necessarily dependent upon ethical strength, for 
personal improvement is always a wearisome taslc. Who- 
ever possesses no ethical energy succumbs either to the 
depressing influence of necessity or to the enervating 
influence of luxury." How better can we account for the 
two great sources of danger to the social body? On the 
one hand are those, mostly ignorant and unskilled, who, 
lacking the moral courage necessary to advancement, yield 
to grinding necessity, stagger for a time under the load, 
then join the army of the viciously discontented or stifle 
their dull despair in dissipation. On the other hand are 
those to whom, for the same lack of moral stamina, easily 
gotten wealth becomes a curse, and whose vitiated and 
vitiating luxury of life adds a most deadly venom to our 
social ills. 

Thus we account for the two prevailing types of deprav- 
ity, the vicious ignoramus, and the villainously intelligent, 

< From " Die Aibeit]kr>ft -dcr TcnebwdcncD VOlkcr," bj J, DcuUch (qitotsd [nm V, S. 
€«■■ Repoti, igcs}, 
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Nor have we far to go in order to find examples of them 
and of their devastating work upon the cherished resultaof 
our efforts toward higher social attainment. While tfz 
have been trying to dispose of the ignoramus by educating 
out the illiterate, we seem sometimes to have forgotten to 
apply the right preventative to the increase of that class 
who, knowing enough to do good, yet will to do eviL 

II. The Two Methods Heretofore Used 

If, then, we are generally agreed that there is definite 
need of a higher ethical training in connection with our 
scheme of public education, we most naturally seek to 
know the best means at our disposal for the attainment 
of such an end. As we look about us we find at least four 
instrumentalities which, in the nature of things, are more 
or less active in the work of molding the moral tendendes 
and character of the young. These are the home, the 
church, the school, and that general aggregation of other 
forces which we may call the community life. We cannot 
here enter into the particular relationship and efficacy of 
each of these in producing the results desired. Our imme- 
diate concern is in seeking to ascertain the best course to 
be pursued by the 3tate in remedying the acknowledgeJ 
defect through those instrumentalities which may be H^ 
to be at the state's command. 

In the ftrst place, we find that two general modes "' 
procedure have characterized the past organisation of 
modern schemes for public education. The first of these 
left the teaching of the schools with reference to ethics in 
the hands of the church. This plan was the traditional 
one; for modern public education was first promulgated 
by the church as a means to the teaching of religiout 
doctrine and history. In central Europe this was partiallj 
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iQodified as a result of the Reformation. The complete 
change came in Germany with the organization of the 
impire. In France, as we have already seen, the public 
;chools were organized under church domination and con- 
inued thus until the present century. In England the 
schools are still subject to religious instruction by the 
:hurchcs. 

The second mode of organizing an educational system 
was that instituted in the United States by which educa- 
non was completely secularized, a.s are now the state schools 
if France and Germany. Neither one of these methods 
seems to have proven successful, ]n the case of the firs.t 
method the teaching by the church has always lapsed into 
utter formalism which has produced little if any real change 
in the moral attitude of the recipients. The general effect 
is perhaps fairly e^fpressed by a recent English writer on 
schooi-boy religion who puts it this way: " I am seriously 
convinced that the average boy at school is as little influ- 
enced by the religion whose forms he is encouraged to ob- 
serve as if God lived on Sundays only, within the chapel 
only, in theory only." ^ If this is putting the case too 
strongly it is Still pJaclng the emphasis on the right point 
^y way of explaining the failure of this method. 

Turning now to the second method, in France it has 
been thought necessary, in secularizing the schools, to sub- 
stitute some formal teaching in the principles of ethics. 
That is to say that the French people are not satisfied to 
Intrust the instruction of the children In morals entirely 
to the incidental training of general school discipline. 
This latter thing is exactly what we have been doing to a 
V^ry large degree in the United States, and the opinion is 
general that the results are not satisfactory. 

■"ReligioDaf theScbool'boy,'' Wciue, CoMrmj*. Rtv., 85:697. 
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III. Statement of the Situation 

We have adhered strictly to the secular form of public' 
education as consistent with a fundamental principle oE 
our government which forbids any union of church ar\d 
state. In doing this, however, we have never consideicd 
ourselves as being, on that account, an irreligious nation, 
As a matter of fact, we do distinctly recognize solemn «• 
ligious obligations in conducting our courts of justice, aur 
national and state legislative functions, and In the induction 
to office of all our chief officials, both state and national 
However, in our zeal to keep out sectarian instruction from 
our public schools we have sometimes gone to the eitent 
almost of barring religion. We have contented ourselves 
with saying that this is a thing to be left entirely to the 
home and to the church, and that the public schools must 
be satisfied to train only in matters purely moral ard ia- 
tellectual. We have even borne down a little harder on 
the intellectual than on the moral side, perhaps. 

An examination of the facts will readily show that prob- 
ably a majority of children of secondary school age ire 
receiving little if any moral instruction through the church, 
Any one familiar at all with home conditions in most ol 
our cities and in some of our rural communities will lino* 
that in many of these homes the amount of moral traioiflg 
is a negligible quantity if, indeed, the training is not pOfl- 
tively immoral. While it is doubtless true that the per 
centage of children attending our secondary schools from 
such homes is comparatively small, yet the total nunlKr 
of high school pupils whose moral training is thus otfaer- 
wise entirely unprovided for is large enough to become 
cause for public concern. There is probably no stage 
in the course of public education where immoral char- 
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aceers can do more lasting injury by contact than during 
adolescence. 



IV. Naxurb and Treatment op our Problems 

How are we to treat this problem in our secondary 
schools f Much has already been suggested in preceding 
chapters. The entire discipline of the school, if right in 
spirit, exercises a powerful influence in molding moral 
habit and clarifying moral judgment. This, undoubtedly, 
is and must continue to be, the chief reliance of the high 
school for purposes of ethical training. With a wholesome 
school spirit directed by teachers of strong, positive moral 
character, what opportunities are offered in the teaching of 
the various subjects, in the physical training of the students, 
ia the manifold phases of the social life of the school! 
This is what the French teachers call incidental teaching 
of ethics, and this did not satisfy them. 

Are we to intrust all to these incidental methods of 
teaching? Some one has said that the chief trouble with 
incidental teaching lies in the fact that accidental is often 
mistaken for it Perhaps this will account for the fact 
that there is such general dissatisfaction with the results. 
Possibly the results are all that we can reasonably expect 
with the constant strain that is put upon the assimilative 
powers of the schools. But so long as there is a chance 
for betterment we are bound to seek out and apply all 
available means. 

First there is possible a better use of the so-called inci- 
dental means. In our hurry to get results on the in- 
tellectual side are we not prone to forget to put due 
emphasis upon the ethical? In our teaching of history 
and literature do we develop with sufficient definiteness 
the fine practical illustrations of moral courage and of 
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strict adherence to sound principles which Uie&e subject! 
afEord ? In determining the motives of school discipline 
and the stimuli to effort on the part of our pupils ace we 
as discriminating in our selection and in the methods of 
applying as we might be f Do we, by our teaching and 
by example, inculcate love for the truth, respect and toler- 
ance for the sincere opinions of others, )ust dealing in ill 
our relations with others ? It is possible that more atten- 
tion to the consideration of the common principles of 
ethics involved in school work, both in the training of 
teachers and in planning the operations of the school, 
would help out the situation. 

But what shall we say of formal instruction in ethics? 
Are the French schoolmen sound in their conclusions? 
It seems reasonable to conclude that a very brief but sound 
treatment, setting forth the basic principles of moral con- 
duct, would do something towards helping to a cUacv 
conception and a more correct application of these prin- 
ciples by the boys and girls of our high schools. Here 
again much depends upon the teacher. We shall prob- 
ably agree pretty generally, also, that the fundamental 
principles of religious teaching would be involved in suchi 
presentation. To this, if fairly presented, without the i(itr> 
duction of teachings distasteful to any particular religious 
sect, there could be no reasonable ground for objection. 

As to the use of the Bible in the school there is much 
diversity of opinion ; but no one seems to object to the 
teacher's exemplifying in his life the vital ethical principles 
of which It is the great expositor. There is much of the 
Bible which, if properly edited for the purpose, might tt 
very profitably studied as literature. Such a study, freol 
from all discussion of sectarian doctrines and from reli- 
gious cant, could not but prove stimulating to the ethical 
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udgment and general religious interest of the student 
idward Howard Griggs, in his book on "Moral Educa- 
ion," has pointed out the necessity of knowing the Litera- 
ure and history that is contained in the Bible in order to 
■e able to understand and appreciate much that is found 
3 general literature, sculpture, painting, and all other ex- 
pressions of life since the beginning of the Christian era. 
'he history of the Jews can scarcely be appreciated with- 
ut the Biblical record ; yet they played a very important 
lart in the history of the ancient world. 

These and many other considerations furnish oppor- 
Linities for making high school pupils acquainted with 
he most essential features of the Bible without infringe- 
aent on the right of any one's religious conscience, and 
Pith the probable result of stimulating a deeper interest in 
I underlying religious thought. 

V. CoNci-ufiiONa 

se summing of the whole matter is this: We agree 
that there is need of more efficient moral training. We 
agree that in its function of admlaistering education the 
Gtnte should provide for this defect if possible. Shall we 
quibble about the means while the situation continues to 
grow worse ? Humboldt tells us that "whatever we wish 
to see introduced into the life of a nation must first be in- 
troduced into the schools. " If formal ethical teaching will 
further the work ; if religion is, in any important sense, a 
fcasis for moral growth, and if moral training is essential to 
good citizenship, how can we afford to omit any of these 
from the sum of our teaching? 

In the report of a committee appointed by the National 
Education Association to consider moral education occurs 
this statement : "The keynote of moral culture is love and 
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duty." Paul says, "And now abideth Futh, Hope, Love, [' 
these three ; but the neatest of these is Love." The cea- [ 
tral force and principle of Christian religion and the key- 
note of moral education are one. Yes, G. Stanley Hallw 
right when he says that *'if our love is deep, obedience i 
an instinct if not a religion." Have we not here the gist 
of the whole matter i There are certain fundamental 
religious conceptions practically common to all mankjm 
especially of those types represented in any numbeni 
our national life. Let a non-sectarian commission carefully 
enunciate these principles and let them be taught in oi 
schools. At the same time let the Bible stories and ao' 
counts which best exemplify and set forth these prindplea 
be edited and used as literary readings for all except sa 
few individuals as may, on account of conscientious scnK 
pies, object. Further, let greater pains be taken for the^ 
inculcation of the principles of righteousness, justice, m 
charity in all human relationships. 

As ,to religious devotional exercises, in most comrau 
ties outside the larger cities there will be little if anyol 
jection to them. Their influence on the spirit and ljf« 
the school where participated in generally by students an 
teacher^ alike have seemed to be decidedly good. Tliis Ji 
particularly true of the singing of carefully selected I^ 
ligioua songs, Some of these songs are inseparably con- 
nected with notable movements of the race ; some are great 
national anthems which pour forth profound expressions 
of prayer or of praise. 

To any one who has for a long time been a daily witnesi 
to the effect of such exercises there seems little reason (or 
doubt as to both the propriety and desirability of their use 
in all communities where such a practice does no serioi 
violence to individual consciences. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

HIGH SCHOOL EXTEIfSIOH AND THE CONTIBVATIOH 

SCHOOL 



I. Special Educational Agencies Needed 

There is a great substratum of life entirely out 
of schools and universities where men and women, you 
and middle aged, are struggling upward through various' 
special educational agencies. In many instances these 
agencies are obscure and quite unnoticed by tJlose who 
have come to be recognized as the greater social factOB 
educatioriaUy, Like the earthworm they are humble and 
despised, toiling patiently in hidden and out-of-the-way 
places; but like the same humble creature again they are 
causing much of this same substratum to rise nearer to tk 
surface and thus greatly to enrich the productive soil ol 
society. 

"Social rescue work," "settlement work," "schools for 
the out-of-school," are some of the names applied to 
this work. It is not a recent movement, but a work 
of love and self-sacrifice which has gone on for many 
years. In these days it is beginning to attract the arteii' 
tion of more of those who are vitally interested in tliC 
betterment of human life, and to call out the sympathy 
and aid of those who, seeing the great possibilities, sedi 
to aid in the better organization and equipment of these 
agencies. 
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Makjhg the School a Center poh Sociai, 
Service 

As one result there is a profound movement to-day 
tliroughout France, Germany, and among all English- 
Speaking nations which seeks to make the school a center 
:>f general social service. This movement manifests itself 
01 various ways. It has led in some cases to medical 
Smd sanitary inspection for schools and the consequent 
srganization of classes for the special educational treatment 
3f defectives. More attention to home conditions has 
adso resulted, with a consequent effort in many cities 
tor better home building among those socially retarded 
groups usually called "the slums." 

Numerous factory schools, and schools established 
by great commercial houses, through the influence of 
philanthropic men of affairs, m which young operatives 
Biay find opportunity to train for more efficient service, 
and hence for advancement, are to be counted among 
the results. The night schools of the Y.M.C.A. are 
also contributing largely to the work of betterment by 
offering to numberless young men opportunity for literary, 
business, and industrial training of alt kinds. 

Correspondence schools have sprung up, offering in- 
valuable service to many who thus find aid in directing 
the efforts of their spare time, much of which could not 
"be available for class work even in a night school. 



III. Place op the High School in this Work 

What relationship does the American high school bear 
to this work ? What part should it have in this great 
social movement of modem life? Long before thought 
Df these things came to the conscious social mind devoted 
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men and women were preparing the way, Books frcai 
school libraries were going out into numerous homes, to 
be read not alone by the children who received them 
but by others in the home group whose school days 
were past. Various scientific and literary organizations 
were started with the schools as meeting places but 
participated in by many out-of-school members of the 
• communities in which they were organized. House-Ten 
house meetings of clubs had their beginnings often in 
the heart of the teacher, with helpful influences thus 
begun whose value and extent no one can measure^ 

The university extension idea brought with it a similar 
movement for high schools, especially in the Eastern 
states. Id this way special classes were organbed for 
various unfavored groups, lecture courses of a raore 
popular nature were offered, and the benefits of the 
trained teaching and fine equipment of high schools in 
many cities were thus extended to a larger circle of the 
community life. 

More directly connected with the high school itself are 
some movements which are of a kindred nature. The 
broadening of the program of studies through the elecliw 
system is an effort to reach the masses. Growing out of 
this has appeared the possibility for those who desire i 
stilt more extended preparation in the home school of tak- 
ing one or more years of work beyond the usual four-year 
high school program. It is not an uncommon thing no« 
to find pupils returning after graduation to take up some 
of the subjects offered among etectives. Some of the 
stronger high schools have been able to work out regular 
fifth and sixth year courses as an inducement to pupils to 
remain longer in the home school. The results in such 
cases seem to be very satisfactory, and we are told tbat 
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there is no inclination to drop back where once the experi- 
ment lias been tried. 

IV. Influence of the High School on Elementary 

» Schools 

One of the most decided inAuences upon the school 
itself of this general modem movement toward utilizing the 
socializing influence of the high school is to be found in 
the extension of its influence downward to the elementary 
schools. By this means these schools are often provided 
with the same quality of teaching as are the secondary 
grades. The teachers also are better able to plan the 
continuous and logical development of their special sub- 
jects. The chief loss to the pupils is the constant personal 
care of the same teacher, not always a loss either. The 
loss to the teacher, equally doubtful, is the broader view of 
the materials of education which the teaching of a wide 
range of subjects is believed by some to afford. 

Along with this extension downward of the departmental 
plan of organization goes also the application of some of 
the methods of teaching and discipline of the secondary 
school. Such a result is especially desirable for the 
seventh and eighth grades. The pupils of these grades 
are entering upon the adolescent stage of their develop- 
ment and therefore call for treatment similar to that of the 
ninth to twelfth grades. It is quite common to hear that 
teachers of these two grades of the elementary school have 
trouble in getting along with them. There is little doubt but 
that this trouble is largely due to the fact that the methods 
of teaching and discipline employed are not'well suited to 
the age of the pupils of these grades. 

This leads to another consideration in connection with 
this phase of high school extension, and that is the intro- 
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duction of high school subjects lower down. There are 
not wanting a goodly number of schools where this is al- 
ready regularly practiced. Nature study, or elementary 
science work, and a much broader treatment of history 
work than that formerly characteristic of elementary 
schools are among the important results. Elementary 
algebra and geometry, foreign language work, and the 
reading of English and American classics, are also amon^ 
the means for this enrichment, from above, qf the elemen- 
tary program, 

The plea for a six-year program beginning with the 
seventh grade is the logical outcome. As has been sug- 
gested in another chapter, however, the mere ordering of 
the program is not so important if the work itself is being 
done, and by competent teachers. Given a school with a 
modem elementary program, and with the seventh and 
eighth grades working on the departmental plan, and 
there you have it. 



V. The Evening High School 

The one factor which is coming most decidedly to the 
foreground of present-day activities for high school exten- 
sion is the evening high school. This, with the night 
schools of the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., the correspond- 
ence schools, and the schools estabhshed by manutactur- 
ing and business firms, constitute the continuation schooU 
of America, corresponding to the ForiHidung SchuU of 
Germany. 

The first free evening high school established in thii 
country was opened in Cincinnati, Ohio, in October, i8sS.' 
In 1903-1904, as shown by the United States Conirais' 
sioner's Report, there were 32 cities in which were cod- 

■ Jones, " Tbe Continuatioa ScbooE Id the Unittd Sutc*," p. 91, 
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ducted 39 evening high schools employing 426 teachers and 

enrolling 40,568 pupiLs, The great nnajority of these pupils 
gathered into the evening high schools are native Americans 
or foreign-born people who are lacking in the rudiments of 
an education, but who are seeking thia training as a means 
of increasing their earning power. Quite a respectable num- 
ber, however, are bright young mea and women who have 
had to quit school to go to work at the end of their elemen- 
tary school days or after one or two years in high school. 
Naturally those of the latter class accomplish most. They 
are frequently working to enter college, although many of 
them have no further design than to be able to improve 
their prospects for advancement in business or in the arts. 
For the most part the pupils of the night schools gelect 
those subjects most directly related to the work they are 
doing. In this respect everything thus far in the experi- 
ence of high school work seems to point to a strong demand 
for regular trade schools for the out-of-school classes. 

For instructors in these schools regular high school 
teachers who volunteer are usually employed, although it 
frequently becomes necessary to go outside of this group 
in order to get enough to do the work called for. 

Shortness of hours and irregular attendance greatly 
hamper the work of the night school. In Europe the civil 
authorities compel attendance, but in America it is neces- 
sary to substitute interest of the pupils for compulsion. As 
a result teachers in these schools must be selected as far as 
possible because of their special adaptability to the work. 

I VI. Tendency to a More Generai. Use of the Com- 
TiNOATioN School 

The continuation school is just beginning to find recog- 
riition as one of the elements in public education destined 
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to render an ever increasing amount of service. It fur- 
nishes a way for those who, as bread winners, would still 
gladly profit by the education of the schools if possible. 
There is every reason to hope and believe that in time Ihcy 
will become a regular and permanent feature in, our public 
system of education. Such schools may become useful to 
rural as well as urbaa communities. With the progress 
of the consolidation of rural schools and the consequent 
organization of high school groups in these central schools, 
the evening school may be the means of placing their ad- 
vantages at the disposal of young men and women who ve 
compelled to give the day to farm and home service. In 
the early days of the West it was not uncommon for the 
youth of the country to take advantage of night schools 
in writing, spelling, and singing during the long winter 
evenings. Why may they not, in these later times, utilize 
these spare hours for training in the elementary sciences of 
agriculture and of the household ? 

At present the problem of financing these enterprises 
is the great stumbling block. But as gradually the idea 
of the larger high school district, corresponding to the 
larger ministration of the high school, becomes effective, 
this difficulty will disappear, both for city and country. Il 
is fair to assume that every wide-awake superintendent of 
schools, and high school principals, as well as all other 
school authorities, will be keeping in touch with the movfr, 
meut in this particular phase of secondary work, ad 
planning to meet the problem it presents as they comet 
realize it for their own communities. 
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PROBLEMS SUGGESTED FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION 

1. A study of the secondary work done by Y. M- C. A. schools. 

2. An investigation into the efficiency of correspondence schools as 
idated to secondary education. 

3. A study of the secondary night school woric of any great Ameri- 
can dty. 

4. The high school as an educational center for the out-of-school. 

ScfsnaCM. — "High School Extension," D.S. Sanford, In AtloHtk MontUy, 
81:780; "Extension of High School loflaence," Strattoo D. Brooks and Cbarlea 
H. Horn, EdMcatiimai Rrview, 99 : 433 uid 441 ; " Schools for the Out-o^chool," 
H. V. Ron, HtvUvi o/KrvUva, 34 : 3157-331 ; " Public School as a Center of Sodal 
SerTlce,"JSiAt«a/t<7S,as:37a: " High School Extension," J. Stanley Brown, School 
XtvUte, 13 : 15-18 ; " The East End Student," Uvaig Agt, 34S : 499-503 ; " Culture 
md Edncstioa," Rdn, Fomm, 93: 69^^709; "The Continuation School fai the 
United SintES," Arthur J. Jones, Bulletin No. i, 1907, U, S. Bureau of Edocatioa j 
■ee abo Umography in tUs bulletin, pp. 145-149. 
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Is the preceding pages we have passed in review, very 
briefly to be sure, most of the elements which enter into 
the problem of secondary school administration. It seems 
fitting now that we make a brief resume of the present 
situation, running: over the chief educational motives that 
seem to be at present operative, and summing up the ideak 
and tendencies which most concern us here in America 

I. The Educational Situation in General 

The whole civilized world is in a state of educadoiuil 
ferment The rapid development, witnessed by the last 
three decades, of international trade interests ; the perfec- 
tion attained in means of interchange of thought; th« 
influence of the great world-universities of Germ&ny, 
France, England, and America in the unifiing of man's 
great fundamental problems of life and of social order; 
the great international expositions; the reaction, each 
upon the other, of the Old World and the New because 
of the vast stream of migration from the Old to the New 
with all that this means in the way of intercommunication, 
as well as because of the constant stream of visitors to the 
Old World from the New, — all these, say nothing of nu- 
merous other minor influences, are sufficient to explain this 
ferment, this centering of the whole world's interest in the 
school. Nor is it remarkable, under such circumstances, 
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that all the great world powers are thinking of atout the 
same things in a general way, and each in its own way 
and with its own limitations is trying to make the forward 
move. 

II. The Situation in Gersiany 

In Germany the educational reform movement is seen 
chiefly in the conflict between the ancient classics which 
have so long dominated the secondary program and the 
natural sciences and modem language, including English. 
By act of Emperor William II. in 1900 applying to Prussiai 
the three classes of schools, Cymrtasien, Kealgymnasien, and 
Reahehtdeti, were placed on an equal footing with reference 
to university preparation. Important changes were also 
mgde in the curricula of these schools, looking toward giv- 
ing a much larger place to scientific and technical inter- 
ests. Another element of the present struggle for reform 
in Germany has to do with the education of girls. In a 
few cities courses in schools of the same grade as the Gym- 
nasiutn and Realgymnasiitm have recently been opened 
to girls ; but the progress made is very slow and thus far 
relates chiefly to providing a sufficient number of women 
qualified as teachers. 

For some time the excessive length of study hours in 
proportion to time given to recreation has been recognized 
by many German teachers, and efforts have been made to, 
remedy this defect. Many new games, including football, 
have been introduced, but with moderate success. The 
pressure brought to bear in order to meet the examinations 
is almost prohibitive of such a movement. 

As a result of overpressure in the schools the students 
turned out, while remarkably strong in their knowledge 
of humanistic subjects, yet lack greatly in the; power of 
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initiative, in individuality and resourcefulness, such as 
characterize students from English and American seco 
dary schools. 

In a more material way there is said to be great need 
of hygienic reform in the secondary schools. Reference 
has already been made to the long hours without recrea- 
tion. If we add to this a rather prevalent unsaniury 
condition with reference to buildings and grounds, we shall 
have a fair view o£ the situation in this respect This ia 
not to be understood as contradictory to a similar reference 
to German schools in Chapter IV., p. 58. The statement 
there refers to inspection, with special reference to phys- 
ical examinations of pupils. Here we have in mind the 
unsatisfactory conditions due to poorly conatnicted and 
overcrowded buildings. There is active effort along tbis 
line for betterment. 



III. In France 

Recent reforms in the secondary education of Frat 
have sought to change the central aim of education 
the enlargement of the mental powers solely so as to in- 
clude the direction of conduct and the development of 
character. This change is well expressed in a recent 
article by Compayr^, who says:* "More and more oui 
secondary teaching ia turning toward realities and break- 
ing with really formal studies. Hitherto, too much heed 
was paid to making accomplished wits; more thought was 
given to eloquence of style than to positive knowledge. 
People have come to understand that modem society de- 
mands other qualities, that the utilitarian point of view 
must not be slighted even in secondary schools.'" 

We see here a very close parallel to the movement in 

< EtliitalitiUtl Rivirm, rj : i^a, > IranilatioA by HotbniolL. 
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Gennany. The recent stni^Ie between state and church 
seems to be very largely a part of the more general break- 
h:g away from the old ultra Latin school type of educa- 
tion. Other points mentioned by Compayr^ as indicating 
Rcent tendencies in France are: The introduction of 
manual training and athletics into the program ; a lessen- 
ing of the strictures of discipline, giving a larger freedom 
as an aid to the development of strength and individuality 
ia character ; the introduction of some formal instruction 
in elementary ethics. It is believed by French teachers 
Uiat this latter is needed in order to give shape and defi- 
tUteness to the incidental instruction in morals in con- 
lection with other subjects. The introduction of such 
Formal teaching in morals is doubtless to be considered 
^ in a sense, a concession. It is made all the more 
expedient on account of the recent complete separation 
at the public schools from the religious instruction of the 
church. 

We should not neglect to mention the fact that France 
b rapidly developing a fine system of trade schools where 
both principles and practice are taught. Moreover, in her 
system of secondary schools for girls France has the best 
yet to be found anywhere in Europe. These schools are 
on an equally, as to the curricula, with the boys' fyc^e, 
and open the way directly to university coiu^es for women, 
especklly at Paris, Grenoble, and Lyons. 

IV. In England 

In England the movement as it concerns secondary edu- 
cation is not so clearly defined as on the continent. This 
is due largely to the fact that at the very first effort at re- 
form the Englishman is confronted with such a tangle of 
affairs in the general educational organization that this is 
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necessarily made the first point of attack. There is no 
doubt, however, that he is awake to the need of reform. 
The educational bills o£ 1902 and 1906 together with tlie 
appointment and work of the Mosely Commission funiiah 
evidence of this awakening. So far as the great secondary 
schools are concerned it must be affirmed that they have 
many points of superiority. What the Englishman wants 
is a secondary school for the masses that may prove ss 
effective as those of any country. While it is i little tuly 
as yet to judge fairly as to what the effect of the present 
reform movement is to be upon secondary education ra 
England, still it seemg evident, from the nature of the In- 
vestigations now under way, that the chief objective point 
is the same as in the case of continental Europe. 

V. Tehdekcies in the Growth of our High Schools 

When we consider the fact that the public high school, 
as such, in the United States is less than a century old, tho 
growth to which this type of secondary education has at- 
tained is certainly remarkable. We have found that there 
were in 18S0 about 800^ of these institutions in the eutiie 
country. In 1890 the number reported was 2526. Indi- 
cating the growth by five-year periods down to the middk 
of the present decade we find the following: 1S85, 4712; 
1900, 6005 ; 1905, 7576. This makes a growth in Jj 
years of about nine and one half times the number b 
1 8 So. 

During the seven years from 1890 to 1896 the increase 
in the number of public secondary pupils was 87 per 
cent. Taking the growth in the number of high school 
pupils by sexes through the five-year periods from 1890- 
1S91 the figures are as foUows: — 

■ SecCbaptct XIIL, p, nfii 
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^890-1891 . 

1895-1S96 . 

1900-1901 . 

905-1906. 



Boys 



83,578 
157.942 
224,584 
30S.30S 



Girls 



123,840 
223,551 

317.146 
417,384 



Total 



207418 
380493 
541-730 
722,691 



'This shows a total growth of 3.48 times in the fifteen 
years, with the boys increasing 3.65 times and the girls 
3,37 times during the same period. 

If we take the number preparing for college in the pub- 
lic Mgh schools for the same period of fifteen years we get 
the following : — 



1890-1891 
1^95-1896 
1900-1901 
1995-1906 



In Classical 
Courses 



12,788 

39,222 

33tIG4 
36.151 



In SCIENTIFiC 

CuujisEs 



12,270 

23.37s 
27.263 

29,842 



Total 



25,058 

S2»S97 
60427 

65^3 



Out of am En- 
rollment OF 



207,418 
380493 
541.730 
722,692 



Here we see a growth in classical courses of 2.83 times 
and in scientific courses of 2.43, making' the total increase 
ia the number preparing for college 2.63 times. It would 
seem from these tables that the increase in the number 
preparing for college has not kept pace with the growth 
of high school enrollment. At the same time, the growth 
in the number pursuing classical courses is slightly greater 
than the number pursuing scientific courses. An inter- 
eating phase of this high school development is the fact 
that in 1907 there were forty manual and industrial train- 
ing public high schools in the CQuatry with an enrollment 
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^H of 13,800, as against fifteen schools and an enrollment uf 
^^1 4S92 in 190J. 

^^H An equally interesting conip3.nsoii is found in regard to i 
^^M the relative growth of public and private secondary schools. | 
^H We are told that in 1887 the number of secondary pupils 
^H in private academies and preparatory schools still exceeded j 
^H those in public high schools. For the five-year periods 1 
^H beginning with i^ we find the following comparative 
^^P enrollment : — j 




Public Schools 


Pkivats Schoois 


^H 1K90 

^B 1S9$ 

^M ^9^5 


211,596 

530-43 s 


98,400 

n 8,347 

iQ7tS07 


^H 

^H Thus the public hig;h schools, which, in 1S87, enrolled 
^^M fewer students than the private secondary schools, eighteen 
^H years later enrolled 6.5 times as many as the private 
^H schools. ■ 
^H The figures for the above statistics are taken from fte ^ 
^H reports of the United States Commissioner of Educadoo. ■ 
^H It is to be presumed that, owing to incomplete retunis. j 
^H these figures do not always tell the whole or the exjct 
^H truth. Enough of the real state of things is Tfivealed, 
^H hovceveri to Indicate both the magnitude of the growtli 
^H of our public high schools and some of the important tend- 
^B encies of this growth. It is certainly not to be expected 
^H that with such vast tncrea.se in so brief a period of time 
^H the typical secondary school of America should present 
^H a very settled condition. Yet a careful comparison o£ 
^^L^ schools in different sections of the country shows a suT' 
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prising degree of unity of plan in the most important 
featurea. This state of things may be accounted for 
chiefly through two influences which are far-reaching and 
powerful : The admission requirements of the colleges, 
and the unifying which has come through the discussions 
and committee reports of the National Education Associa- 
tion and the numerous other educational bodies, both 
sectional and state. 

^P VI. Present Outlook with Us 

The present outlook with us presents a situation which, 
in its main features, is not unlike that of Europe. Here 
we are seeking earnestly for a sound philosophical basis 
for an all-sided education of such a nature as to correspond 
to our social and economic needs. The prevailing thought 
is that, while we should seek to retain all that is really 
essentia! in the so-called cultural side of education, we 
must make a place in our secondary programs for the 
motor activities and for vocational training. We are pro- 
foundly conscious of a weakness in the coordination 

(of our elementary, secondary, and higher schools. This 

■ is a matter for special consideration in all our seeking after 
educational soundness. 

' In the training of secondary teachers we are far inferior 
to continental Europe and scarcely on a par even with 
England. This whole subject of the training of teachers 

'u in a state of experimentation and ferment the outcome 

' of which is bound to be good. 

In a material way we are in some respects better off 

'than the rest of the world. But even here appearances 
are apt to be deceiving. We are almost entirety lacking, 
as yet, any provision for sanitary inspection of school 

.properties and medical examination of pupils. Our high 
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schools are too frequently overcrowded, both as relates 
floor space and as to the ratio of the number of teacherd 
to the enrollment of pupiU. In all movements looking 
to the betterment of our material conditions we are ham- 
pered by lack of functs sufficient to keep pace with ttiej 
rapid growth in population and the forward aovemetttl 
iu our educational interests generally. 



VII. Motives behind these Educational 

MOVESIENTS 

From this brief review of the g;eneral educational situa- 
tioTi we may now turn to a consideration of motives which 
are behind these great educational movements. These 
motives are both world-wide and general, and local or 
national in character. 

Among motives which may be called world-wide, by far 
the most important arises from economic and industrial 
conditions. The vital relationship existing between eco- 
nomic and educational advancement is coming to be well 
understood. The frequent reference to this matter by the 
leaders of thought in all parts of the world is attracting 
the attention, more and more, of those actively engaged 
in industrial and economic pursuits. Perhaps no one bai 
stated the case more clearly than has Professor Tews. 
of Berlin, in an article on "Popular Education and Eco- 
nomic Development," a translation of which has been 
published in this country.^ More concrete still is the 
evidence of a growing recognition of economic and educa^ 
tional interdependence seen in the German Emperc 
demand for a more vitally realistic education, or in the 
French movement toward a liberalized program, or thi^ 

* See U. Si Coauautigoer of BducMioa Kcport, Vol. I., igosj pp^ TtXTSi' 
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nglish awakening to national needs edjcationalty, or in 
lur own strong movement in the direction of industrial 
ining as a part of public school education. 
A second motive of world-wide nature, and which may 
te called a counterpart of the economic motive, we may 
call the philosophical motive. Everywhere we are seeking 
to find in psychology a ground for those readjustments 
which the changes coming about through the action of the 
economic motive seem to demand. Thus these two motives, 
cooperatively, are behind the great general educational 
reform movement which characterizes the present and 
s?hich is most vitally concerned with secondiry edu- 
cation. 

The operation of these motives is modified in each, 
country by local national interests or social conditions. 
The peculiar needs, from an economic point of viewj vary 
with each national situation. The maintenance of national 
power and prestige, the form of government organization, 
the condition of the masses as compared with the ruling 
dass, all are operative in determining the nature and direc- 
tiou of reform. Ecclesiasticism, the relation of church 
and state, the existence of trade-guilds and other social 
features, must also be accounted for in estimating 
results. 

All nations seem now to be aware that education is one 
of the most vital instrumentalities for securing their own 
perpetuity. Mankind has awakened to the fact that the 
understanding of elemental things in nature, the abOity to 
develop and use the natural wealth of the earth, the intelli- 
gent direction of industry in new fields of human endeavor, 
tile uses of history in rightly governing a state, the appre- 
ciation of the highest in nature and in the works of man, 
the growth of the spirit of patriotism and intemadoDal 
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sympathy, are all possible through education, and essentia] 
to the highest economic and social well-being. 

VIII. American Ideals 

America confronts her problems of public education 
practically free from the encumbrance of Old WorU 
traditions. The development of oUr school system hal 
come spontaneously from the people. France aud Gci- 
many aim at perfection of organization as well as of 
product. We aim at enthusiasm, initiative, cooperation. 
The Old World deals with practically fixed conditions ai 
to society and the character of the population. Our 
problem is largely one of the assimilation of a great and 
diversified stream of newcomers. With us the people 
are the state; ergo, a state system of education with la 
must be a system springing from and maintained by ibc 
people. 

As we assimilate populations, so we may assimilate to 
our needs and to the genius of our social and political 
order all that is best in other systems of education. Wb 
need to study to the end that we may the better coordlrate 
our system of schools; that we may properly adjust ttic 
high school program; that we may provide the best 
teachers ; and that we may look well to the civic n.i 
ethical training of our youth. But in. doing all this *6 
may not forget the true nature of the national ideaJs « 
thus seek to perpetuate. Do we accept the full signifi- 
cance of the dictum of a government that is " of the people, 
for the people, by the people" ? Or are we already ap- 
proaching the time when we must say " of the people, for 
the people, by (some of) the people " ? If we are to insiS 
on the former we must learn to come properly to our climat 
with the stress on "by the people" ; and if by the peopk, 
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bow can we escape the conclusion wtth regard to the 
line of further development of our schools? 

It is easy for us as teachers to become impatient with 
the slow roovings of the masses, and to undertake to project 
our school system upward by taking from the people more 
and more of that participation in control through which 
alone they are ever to come to realize the real meaning of 
this thing called education which the vicissitudes of human 
evolution have placed in their hands. 

The schoolhouse is coining more and more to be the 
center of social life and growth in the community, This 
it will not cease to do so long as the people feel that the 
school is their own institution, subject to their will ; so long 
as it is really the educational center of the community life. 
If, then, we are Still to say " by (all) the people," we need 
to be careful to do nothing which shall, directly or indi- 
rectly, diminish their sense of participation in the one 
thing which, above all else, is the sustaining inAuence of a 
genuine democracy. 

This principle will apply whether we consider it in rela- 
tion to the control of the school, or in relation to what the 
school is to teach. No longer can there he any aristocracy 
of learning in the sense that a broad education is only lor 
a few of the social groups. The broader culture of the 
schools in the democracy of the future will include both 
artist and artisan, both literary man and merchant, both 
statesman and industrial organizer. The common man is 
everywhere claiming his rights in such education as the 
high schools can offer; very soon, yes, even now, he is 
beginning to ask for the higher training as well; and who 
shall deny this to common men who deliberately build 
their own schools? 
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APPENDIX B 

MOGBAM OP PHILLIPS ACADEMY ABOOT A CBHTUKT APTBa 
ITS ESTABLISHMENT 1 



English DEPiUTUENT 
firtf Yiar : — 

Maihematici ; AritbmeUc. 

EnglUb : Gr&mmar, reading, Bpellingi onalfwi. 

Geography: Political, pbyiical. 

History ; Ancient. 

Fhysioloey. 
Siiond Year: — 

Mstlieniatict : Algebra) geonctry. 

Eng'lish : RhetOEi-c, declamation aii.d eaaaTi, Enfliih sutboia. 

History : United States. 

Idtin : Comstock's leaaons and Ceesu. 

Botany. 
Third Ytar; — 

Matliematica ; Algebra, geomeCryi trieoDDmetiy, 

Katuial Science ; Mechanic!, phyaicB. 

Modem languages : French, German. 

Latin: Cesajt coinpoaitiun, Cicero. 

History r England. 

English : Declamati-ons and esaayt. 
Fawrth Ytar: — 

Mathematici.! Sarveying and leveling, analytical geometry, difliRati 
calculus. 

£itglis]i: £nglisli literature, original declamations. 

Fbiloaophy : Mental and moiaL science. 

Natural Science: Aatronora;, cbemistrr, geolcg^. 

Civica: Political Economy. 

Modern languagn ; German, French. 

Classical Depaktmbnt 
Fira Ytar: — 

Latin \ Leaacns (Comstocfc), eTamDar, Caeiar, cxercisea in ffrilbig. 
Mathematics: Arithmetic. 
English : Grammu and nnalysii, reading, dictatioiii, Gtndy of ««& 
dcclamatioD, 

* CompilEd rran ■ citaloiuo cf iIm acadenir far iBB8> 
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Sean J Year : — 

L&tiQ : Caesar, Salluit, Ciceio, Vugil, Bl. I, compontioDi Roman }aitotf 
and Ecogmphy, 

Gteelci GraiDiiiar and lusonf, Xenopbon. 

Mathematics: Algebra. 

EnglUh: Readings, college reqiuiementi, composition, declamation. 
THirJ Viar.- — 

Latin: Virj^l, with leviewi, cotnposicioD, Roman histoty, and geagraphyj 

Greek; Xenophon, Cflraposition, 

Modem Laugii^es : French gt&tatiiar and exefci^es, pt044 sfJ^cdoiiB, 

Malhematica ; Higher alg-ebni, reviews. 

Engli^ ; Readings, compositioo, deelamatian, elCKution. 
J^ii^rA Ytar: — 

Ltttia : Vitgit, Gcero, compoii tion, Roman antiquities, Ovid, Liry, Horace. 

Greek : Herodolua, Attic [itose aelectioni as. basis for composition, Homer, 
Herodotus, lltstoc^i g-^ogtaphy an-iJ nntii]uitie4. 

Mathemadca : Geometry, trigoDometry, leriew^ 

Natural Scieace : Mechanica, physiics, chemisUy. 

Eogli^h : Art of composition with excFciBes, elocution, essaya. 

Modem Languages : Fiench, German. 



PfiOGBAM OF 



FHILLIF5 £ZST£S WBSIT 
IK iSiSk 



FiKST rounD&D 



English Dzpakthknt 

For adTntsaioB into this department Che candidate nttst be at le&st twelve 
yean of age, and muat have been well instructed in reading and apelling, 
familiarly acqiuinted with arithmetic, through simple proportion with excej^ 
tioD of fractions, with Murray's Engliah Granunar through syntax, and moat be 
able to parse aioiple English sentences. 

The foUowing ia the course of initruction and study in the English Depart- 
ment, which, with apeeial eicepti&ns, will comprise three years; 
FortheFirtt Year: — 

English gramTDar, including exercises in reading, in parsings and analysing, 
it) the corteeCion of bad Eflgllah, punctuation, and prosody; aritltmetici 
geography; and algebra through simple equations. 
For tht Stcond Yiar : ~ 

English grfimiuar coatinuctl; geometry; plane tri^noinetTy and it) appli- 

tipn to heights and distances^ mensaration of surfaces and sokids; clementa 



1 Co|>i«d fron Btnnn'l " Uokiag of the Uiddle Schooli," pp, ajT-sjfl, 
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of aiicient bistofyj logic; fhctoiicj Engliih composLtion; declanuttSD ud 
excTciseK of the fcTensic kiiwl. 
Forth! Third Ytar: — 

Sufvepng; BBvigation; elEmenU of chemistry ud natura! philosophy, i 
expeiiments; elements of modem history, paiticul&rly of the Unit'ed Suies-t 
tDoral *nd po-litical philoBophy, with Engluh composition, foreiuic^ ud 
declanatioB continued. 

ClassicjU. Depaktusmt 
Far At First Ytar .• •— 

AdMn'F Lptin CTaaim»r; Liber Primus, or a Bimilar work; VtnR«inMU,9r 

'Caeia.r's Commentaries; Latin picasody; exeiciKS in reading and mailing 
Latin; ancient and modern geography; VifgU and arichmetic. 
Fifr the SecetiJ Ytar : — 

Vii^l; arithmetic and C3[ercisc» in reading aud making Latin, continne 
Vatp«y'B Gfeek Graiomai; Roman histoiy; Cicero's Select OrBtiona; 
Ids; Dalid'a C^UectaneA Gnecs Miooia; Gr-eclc TcBUment; Ea^liih gnai- 
mar and dcclamatian. 
Fffrthe Third Ytar: — 

The ume Latin and Greek autbon in rerisioii; English gruomaf tnl 
declamation continued; Salliul; algebra; ciciciaes in Latin and Eogliik 
tranBlationB, and compoiitian. 
For tht Adi/anced CUas .- — 

Collectanea Gneca Majoca ; Q. HontiniFlaccai; Titus Livioi; Faitiof 
Terenee's Cotuedici- ; Ej<cerpta Latiua, i>t such Latin and Grce^ authoii » 
may best comport with tbe student's future destination ; algebiaj gcometJTi 
dements of andenl history ; Adam's Roman Antiquities, etc. 



THE FKQGKAH OF THS BOSTOIV ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL TVi 
187a KSAI>S A3 FOLLOWS 1 1 — 

FirjC Ytar : — 

£ngli«}i — aceonnta of aulhon, with study of WMne of th«Ir b«itifwla| 

leading aloud; etcmentarj composition, including practical applio' 

lions of grammar. 
Ancient History, 
Latin or French or German, 
Algebra. 

Principles of Arithmetic, 
Botany, after March i. 
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St^oftd Year: — 
English. 

Medixrd and Modern History. 

Latin Qr Fiencli or Ccnnia, 

Fiftiie 'Geometry and Plane Trigonometiyi 

Bookkeeping or ZoOlogy, 1 hour. 

Phjrsii;^, 3 hpnra. 

Third Year:— 

English — Milton and Shakespeare; reading Blond; enay writing. 
Modem Hutoiy and Civil Government 
Ladn or French or German, 4 boun (a 3 hours. 

Solid Geometry and McnsuraCion, 3 hours; Physics, 3 hann; ChemiHtiy, 
3 lipun; Descriptive Astcoooinf, 1 houij Zo51ogy and Botany, i hours 
(in place of Mathematics). 
The aboTe program was aubject to a nnmbei of icgulatiaas in regard ta 
electives. 

PBISXHT PKOGItUi OF TEE BOSTON HIGH SCHOOU' 
Fielst Vbak 
Prtsiribtd StuiiiS 
Fhytical Training. (Two points.) 
Ilygiene. (One point.') 
Choral t^ractice. (One point.) 
English 1. (Five pointi.) English and American authon, granunar, campo- 

■itLon, r-eadiug, spealing and debating. 
One «f the foUowing: (Four or Rve pointa.) 
(a) Algebra L, inclading quadratic equations, or 
(ii) Bookkeeping 1., inclnding comroeTcial aritbroetic, peiunainhiji and 

dOnimercial forma, or 

(e) A foreign language (LaUn t,, French I., or German I.). 

fiirtory I. Ancient History to the fall of the Westeni Roman Bapirc, 

biology I. Botany and ZoSlogy, or either. 
[Wanu^ Training I, 
X^rawing !■ 
fcinsie I. (Two points only.) Hsnnan^. 

Any subject in th-e prescribed list in any year may be chosen as an elective 
in that year. 

1 Copied (lam ftoptun* pa b liiheJ by tha BtMid of £diic»tl«a br ijvC-iyijt 
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Physical Training. 

Hygiene. 

Choral Practice. (Oae point.) 

En^lisli II. (Four or five pointB.) 



Second Yeaji 
Prtscribed Shtdia 
(Two poinls.) 



00111111113(1011 of English T. 



Elective Stutlies 
Hifitar^ II. Mediaeval and early modern hiatoiy to I700 A,D, 
Matheniatici It. 

(a) Algebra IT., of 

(&) Algebra and Plane Geometry) er 

(c) Plane Geometry. 
Greek I. 
Latin II. 
French 11. 
Gernun II. 
Spanitb. I. 

Biology II. Botany and ZoClogy, or cither. 
Fhysiei I. 

Manual Training II. 
Drawing II. 

Mniic 11. (T-nro point! ftnly.) Eltmentuf hannaiijc aaalyHi, fotin. 
Bookkeeping II. 
Phonography and Typewriting L 
CoinmercLal Geogra|i1iy. 

Any study En the <iiat year'a list sot already taken or lucccasfuUy 1 
may, with the consent of the headmaster, be token thii year. 

Third Year 
Frescriied Sttulut 

l^ysical TraJntng. (Two points.) 

Hygleae. 

ChoTsI Practice. (One point.) 

Engliib In. (Three, four, or five points.) 

Eifitive Sfuditt 
Hiitory TIL Modem European History fiom 1700 ks>. 
Mathematica III, 
(it) Algebra and Geometry, or 

(6) Solid Geometry. 
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GteekIL 

Fiench UL 

GennutUI. 

Spumhll. 

Fhysicin, 

Honietiold Science and Arta. 

Drawing UI. 

Mmic IIL (Two pirinti onfy.) Advanced haimomc analy^ connteTpoint, 

fonn. 
Fhom^aphy and Typewriting IL 
CMonteicial Law. 
Gril GoTernment 

Any atndj in the earlier liita not already taken or luccenrnlly completed 
may, with the consent of the beadmaiter, be taken this year. 



FoUKTH Year 
EUetive StiuSet 

English IV. literatttre, conipontioD, rhetoric, history, and Ibnnation of the 

English langoage, Chancer. 
History IV. 

(a) The political history of the United States nnder the constitution, or 

(4) CdHegfi pcepaiatory history. 
Hatheinatics IV. Algebra and Trigonometiy. 
Greek UL 
Latin IV. 
French IV. 
German IV, 
Spanish nL 
Chemistry II. 
Tliydcal Gei^raphy. 
Phonography and Typewriting UL 
Drawing IV. 
Economics. 

Thydcal Training IV. (Two points.) 
Choral Practice. (One Point.) 

Any study in the earlier lists not already taken or lacceMfnlly completed 
may, with the consent of the headmaster, be taken this year. 
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Tlie potDti offered foi a diploma fr<im one of Eheae scliaob must inclade— 
(i) Six points in phy»ical training 
(3) Que point in bygieae. 

(3) Three points in choral pMctice. 

(4) At least thirteen points in EnglUli. 
( j) At Icut ttvta [toieits ia the sa.me foveign language, at- in phoi 

&nd typewriting. 
(6) Al least ram paints in mathematict or in bookkeeping. 
(j) A't least three ppints in histoiy, 

(8) Al IcEiat three points in science. 

(9) Kot mDie than filteen points foi dnning, hooseliald edence ud 

aiti, manual buining, &n.d mosic co-mbined aie allowed tv vM^ 
towaids a diploma. 

Boston now includes in het list at high achools a lltgh Scliaol of Caaaaaw, 
The progiam q( Btudies (gr thii school is u follovn ■ — 

First Veak 

J!ejitireci 
■fnglisli, 

Gecman. 

Fetunaoship, first half. 1 

Business Knowledge and Fracticd second haliL J 
"Physics, one half year, 1 

>Physicai Geogniphy, one half, j 
^gebra (with commercial applicationi), 
General History, Ancieat and MediterBl. 

Secohd Year 

English. 
Germui, 

*Frencb ot ^mdisIi. 

Bookkeeping, 

Commetcitd Geogiftpby.oDe half year. 1 
Local lodustrics, one half yeai. J 

Observational Geumetiy, firit half. | 
CoDOtaefcial Arithmetic, second Wlf, J 



Stenography (to be pursued three years). 



ih. 
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Thud Yxak 



icb or Spuiib. 

fatry. 

rikiiig. 

rn History, £ist half. 1 

imic Hiataiyi Kcond belt J 

EUctive 
leeping. 

gnpby (contiuned), 
lamd Dnwing. 

FonrTK Yxut 

mdal Enf^iih, Advertuing, Correspondence, first halL 

ih, second tulf. 

m. 

di or Spaniih, 

ra (review), one third yew. 1 

Geometry, two thirds year. J 

rridng. 

leicisJ Law, first half. 

joTemiaent, second half. 

:eeping, Accoantiiig, l^pewilting. 
^I^y and Typewriting, 
inical Drawing, 
lerdal Design, 
istry. Applications. 



1 



imica. Applications, first halt 
»1 Economy, second halt 



1 



^^^^^^^^^^ APPENDIX ^^^B 


^^^^^^ ACADSHIC STLIABtrS FOfi ITEW TORK SCHOOLS, ifOJ. 


^^^^^_ ACADEMIC StJBJBCTS' ^ 


^^^^^^^H Gkocp I. — Lancuace and Lttxhatuke ^^^I 




^^H 


^H (4 F>T9t-yeai EngliEh) 


2 English, giamiqw ^^^^H 


^^H (3 Seconi]-yea[ Engliab) 


2 History of the English lioevigi 


^^^^^ 3 Thad-yeax English 


aJid litecature 


^^^^^L 3 FouTtb-yeu English 


^1 




AntutU ^^^H 


^^F (5 Fiisl-ycar Latio) 


(5 Fint-year Greek) ^^H 


^^^^^ 1 Latin giaminaT 


I Greek graminar ^^^^^ 


^^^^^H 1 ElemenEflry Latin compoiitian 


I Elementary Greele. compoittieii 


^^^^^1 3 CXSM 


3 Anabasis ^M 
3 Iliad ^ 


^^^^H 4 


^^^H 4 


I Greek coinp«sttion 


^^^^^H 1 Latin compoftidan 


I TriLiulatian of pcoK at light 1 


^^^^^H I Tf SRsliitian of prose at sight 


I TrinBUtion of Homer at Kf^ fl 


^^^^^^^^ 1 TiuultLtktn of poetry ftt sight 


J 


^^^^^^^^ M»iUrtt ForeigM ^| 


^^F (5 Pirst-yeu Germui) 


5 Intennediate French ^| 


^^^^^K 5 ElemeaUty Gemuo 


5 Advanced French ^| 


^^^^H 5 Intennediate Gcnnan 


(5 Fint-year Spanisli) ^| 


^^^^^ 5 Advanced German 


5 Elementaty Spanish ^H 


^^^ (5 First-year French) 


5 Intennediate Sp&niib ^H 


^^^^^L 5 Elementary French 


^ 


^^^^^ GiOOP IL — ItATHEMATIH^ ^^^^| 


^^H 3 Advanced arithmetic 


5 Plane geometry ^^^^H 


^^H f Elementary algebra 


3 Solid geometry ^^^^H 


^^^B 3 In termed ia.te algebra 


1 Trigoscmetiy ^^^^H 


^H 3 Advanced algebra 


^^H 


^^^^^H <- Pti publitbcd by the Naw Yoik EducatioD DcpaitawoL ^^^^| 




^^H 
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Group HI. — Science 
n 3} Physiology and bygiene 

latiy 5 Advanced botany 

gj 5 Advanced zoClogy 

oentat; botany 5 Pbytical geography 

oentaiy zoSbgy 3 Agricnltare 

Group IV. — History and Social Science 
Vndent history 5 Amedcen history with civica 

Snropean history 2 Gvics 

English history 2 Economics 

Group V. — Business Subjects 

entary bookkeeping 3 Camtuercial geography 

need bookkeeping 3 Business correspondence 

ess practice and technics i Business writing 

ess arithmetic 3 Stenography (50 words) 

aercial law 3 Stenography (100 words) 

ry of commerce 3 Typewriting 

Group VI. — Other Subjects 

)ty and principles of educa- Advanced drawing 

3 Coarse one 
rfilogy and principles of edn- 2 Course two 

Dn 2 Course three 

ing 2 First-year home science 

2 Second-year home science 
2 Rrst-year shopwork 
2 Second-year shopwork 

bumerals prefixed to the subjects in the above list indicate the nomber 
>ns a week for a year and also the number of counts to be earned 



niHUB EEQUIHEHEITT FOR AN APPSOVED COUESE 
IN NEW TORK HIGH SCHOOLS 

arse of study in a high school or academy to receive the approval of 
te Commissioner of EdncHtion, as required by chapter 1031 of the 
' 1S95, entitled "An act to encourage and promote the professional 
I of teachers," must include 2880 recitation periods, of which the 
ig sut^ects must be a part : — 
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Engiitk, The coutu in English must be cotUiouiiiis throughout ^e {<m 
yeui, and miut proride adeqaate instniclinii in — 

Literatur-e 

Rlietoric and cantposition .... 494lioaT3i ' 

Niilary. The coone in ttistoiy mutt include the three foUowing coDnu, 
each, of which should be canttnuous throughout the ye&i ; ^ 

Ancient history 1:14 houn 

Eng'lish hisUfjr n^ bonis 

AnierieaD histoiy with the developmetit 

of civic institutions 152 hour» 

MalAematia. The course in mathematics cniisC include ! — 

Algebra (through qnaiiratica) . . . 190 h«ufB 
Plane geometrj' 1:90 lioais 

Science, The coune in science mmt embrace biology (including hsm 
physiology) and physics. The lubor&lory method of teacliing these rabjetB 
w piCKribed. 

Eiokgy » . . . . 19a hours 

Fhysics i90houra 

Fonign LaH^uaga. The coone in foreign languages uiut include 1 — 

Latin ..,.,.,,, ^ ■ 3^''°*''' 

01 
French 3Sahoiin 

Gcnnan 380 houn 

Dravring^ The course in drawing most be conCiDU-oui thronghoiit Iht 
four ye&rs, and must provide adequate instruction for 3zS bouts. 

Drawiag ■ 228 hoitt 

Vecal Musk, The course in Tocal TOuaic must be continuous throngiflflt 
the four years, and should provide adequate instruction in sight singing f[°!» 
the staff and the use of common technical tertAS. 

Vocal music rS2 houia 

The number of hours lequired in each subject is based on a ichool jest i' 
38 w&eics AS a mtbimum. 

> Th« unn " bout " asi used In this coarie meuii a ndlalini period of net Icb dw 
4.5 mmutei. 
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PROGBAS OF 1S&3 OF THE ST. LODIS HIGH SCHOOL > 



I. Genbral CotrosB 

Pint Ytar. Algebia ; German or Lltitti Ettglisb Amdysis \; HiJSical 

Geography \ ; llrawing. 
SecB-nd Year. Geometry ; German or Latin ; Natural PhiloBophy ] ; Oiem- 

I istry ) ; Booklieeping ^ ; Ancient Geograpby } \ Prpwiog. 

I Third Year. fla.ne Trigoaometiy 01 Botsiny \ ; Mensuration and Surve-yiog 
L tir Zo^logj" \ ; Spherical Trigonometry and Navigation or ZoSlogy \ ; 

I Civil £Dgiiieeciiig oc Botany ^ 5 Physiology \ ; Aatigngray J ; T■^^^rn o\ 

f French and German i History, Ancient, Middle Ages, and Modem. 

Fourtk Year. Analytical Geume try \; Calculus J ; Shalcespearff J; Latin 
I o\ CenuHi B^nd French 1 Int-elketual FhiJusophy \ ; Moral Ptuloaophy \ ; 

L English Language and Literature \ ; Geology \ ; Conatitutioa of United 

^K States \. 
^F II> Ci^ssiCal Coursb 

I Fini Year. Algebra; Latin; English PaTsing and Analysis J; Drawing; 
PhyBieal Geography J. 

Second Ytar, LAtiu; Creek; Geowetcy^; Ancient Ceograpby J ; Drawing, 

Third Year. Litin ; Greek History. 
I F ourth Ytar. LfLtin ; Greek ; Shakespeare | ; English Language &nd litera- 
^^m tore:!; ConatLtution orUnited States }. 



ST. LOUIS HIGH SCHOOL PfiOGSAUt OP 1674-1875'' 



Fini Year, Latic ; Algebra; Physical Geography ; Rhetgricals ; Drawing. 
Second Year. Latin ; Algebra and Geometry ; Natural Philosophy ; Rhetoir- 

icala ; Drawing, 
T^ird Year. Latin 01 French or Germ&D ; Chemia'try \ ; Fbyslology \ ; 

Geometry ; Universal History ; History of Art. 
Fourth Year. Latin or French or German or Greek ; TrigOBometry J j 

Constituti-on »f United States j History of English Literature j Sbake- 

spearc or Milton \ ; Botany ; ZoSlogy or Geology J or \. 

1 As published jn |he Si, l.^iiJ4 ^cporf fgr 1$^. 
' Ae piibliE.h<d ia the St. Louii Report. 
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PROGRAM OP ST. LODIS HIGH SCHOOL W 1884-1885' 

First Yiar. All Mudy Latin, AiLthraetic, Bookkeepiiig, Khetoricala, Drawing; 

and elect Littrarj' German, Business German, or PhyMology. 
Stamd Year. All study KhelH3rical& and Algebia, and elect one flf the foUw- 
ing courses : — 

L Latin iiitd Phy^c^t Drawing, ShortkaDd and Boaklcceping, Eusins' 
German, 
II. Latin, Greek, Physics. 
IIL LiLtln, Art, Phjrsics, 
TV. ijtLn, Literary GcrmaTi, Physics. 
Those not taking I. are allowed to canttnue drawing. 
TAird Year. AlLatady FLLctorLcab, Algebia, andCevmetir, Genend HiMtffi 
and elect : — 

\. Ftench, MoIecuUt Phyiics, and Chemistry. 
IL Germati, Molecular Phy»c9, and Cfaeipistiyi 

III. Latin, Molecular Physics, and Chemistry. 
rV. Latin, Greek. 

Drawing optional in this feai. 
Foitrik Year. All study Rhetoricala, Shakespeare, Ekiglish literatute, £d^ 
and Ameiican History, and elect! — 
L Gennan. IL Freach. IIL Latin. 

IV. l.atin, Higher Mathematics, or Natural Science or Mental and Moitl 

Philosophy, or Laboiatory Chemistry 01 Greek (the boyi being 
allowed to elect two of these atudiea, and. girls one). 

Drawing optional in this year. 

Choral music throughoat the foiu yeus. 

COmcSBS 07 STUDY IIT TEE ST. LODIS HIOB SCHOOLS 
JAEnARY, 1906" 

I. Scientific CotssE 

FintYtar. English, Algebra, Botany (first half-yeaf), Phyiiolaef (iCB*^ 

half-yeai) — required ; Latin, Cemift.n,FrcrcSi, and Spanish — altcmi'W'- 
Stcond Year. English, Geometry, Physics, and History — required; Uti". 

Cerniaa, French, and Spanish — alternative. 
Third Ytar. English, Ilisloty, Physics (first hair-year), Chemisu? {kp)1* 

half-year), and Algebra., and Geometry — required; Latin, GcmMii 

French, and Spanish — altetnative — two required. 
FaltrA Year. English, History, Shakespeare, Chemistry, aodTrigonoiodry— 

required ; Latio, Gernuin, French, and Spanish — altemuiTC— tn 

required. 



* From the coiRsporidiitg RcpOirt. 



■ Aa pubUsbcd b; the Boaiil oT EJuntiw- 
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II. Classical Coukse 

Rrtt Ytar. Englitb, Algebra, Botany (first half-year), Phyuology (gecoDd 

half-year), and Latin — required. 
Steend Year. English, Geometry, Phyncs, Greek, and Latin — required. 
TAiril Year. English, History, Greek, and Latin — required; Germao, 

French, and Spanish — alternative. 
FoMTth Ytar. English, History, Shakespeare, Greek, and L^tin — required ; 

German, French, and Spanish — alternative. 

in. GBNE&AL COITRSE 

Krst Ytar. English, Algebra, Botany (first half-year), Pbydology (second 
half-year) — required ; Latin, German, French, and Spanish — alternative. 

Second Year. English, Geometry, and Physics — requiiedj Latin, German, 
French, and Spanish — alternative. 

Third Year. English and History — required; Physics (first half-year) and 
Chemistry (second half-year), and Algebra and Geometry — alternative; 
Latin, German, French, and Spanish — alternative — two required. 

fourth Year. English, Shakespeare, and History — required; Latin, Ger- 
man, French, and Spanish — alternative — two required; Chemistry, 
Trigonometry, and Psychology (first half-year), Ethics (second half-year) 

— alternative. 

IV. Art Coobse 

JHrii Year. English, Algebra, Botany (first half-year). Physiology (second 

half-year), and Drawing — required. 
Second Year. English, Geometry, Physics, and Drawing and History of Art 

— required. 

7%ird Year. English, History, and Drawing and History of Art — re- 
quired; Physics (first half-year) and Chemistry (second half-year), and 
Algebra and Geometry — alternative; Latin, German, French, and Span- 
ish — alternative. 

Fourth Year, English, History, Shakespeare, and Drawing and History of Art 

— required; Chembtry, Trigonometry, and Psychology (first half-year). 
Ethics (second half-year) — - alternative; Latin, German, Ftench, and 
Spanish — aheniative. 

V. College Classical Course 

JHrst Year, English, Algebra, Botany (5rst half-year). Physiology (second 
half-year), and Latin — required; German and French — alternatire. 

Seeond Year. English, Geometry, Greek, and Latin — required; German 
and French — alternative. 
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TJiir^ Year. English, HistoTf, Greek, Latin, &nd Algebn and Geameti;- 

tcquired; Cennan and Fccacb — aLiernative. 
Foitrih Year. Erfilish, History. Slakcapeate, Greek, Latin, Phyiica, Labon-j 

t(wy Physics, and Studies needed for College — lequiied. 

VI. College Scientific Course 
Pint Yiiir. English, Algi^bte, Botany (first half-year), Phyriology (iwotnl 

half-year). Bud Latin — icquired; German and French — akcttialivc. 
Sicond Year. English, Geometry, Physics, and Latin — reijuireiJ; Genaim ' 

and Freach — alternative. H 

Third Year. English, Histoiy, Fhyaics fiirst half-year), and Chemistry (s«- 

ond half-y-ear), Algebra nod Geometry, and Latin — required; Gennin 

and Ffeneh — dttrtialive, J 

Feurlh Year. English, History, Shakespeare, Chembtiy, Triganometry, ud'^l 

Studies needed for College — leq^uired; Latin, Germftn, and Ftencli — ' 

altetdl-tive, 

VII. Commercial OauHSB 

First Year. English, Al^bra, Botany (first haif-year). Physiology {swond 

half-year), and Arithmetic and PenmaTiBhip — requiredj Latin, Gennin. 

French, Spanish, and Drawing — alternative, 
Second Year. Engli^li. Geometry, Physics, and Booltteeping ^ requircdi 

Latin, German, French, Spanish, artd Drftwiug and Hisitoiy of Alt-' 

altetnattre. 
Third Year. English, History, Slenogmphy, Typewriting, Bookkeeping 

(finX half-yeat), and Commercial Law (^cond half-yeai) — required; 

Latin, German, Fitinch, and Spanish ~~ alternative. 
Fonrik Ytar. English, Shakespeare, History (first half-year), Comi 

Geagtaphy (seeoud hslf-year), Civics (firat half-year). Economic* (aecon 

half-year), Stenography and Typewriting — required; Latin, Germio, 

French, and Spanish — alternative; Chemistry and Psychology (first 

half-year), Ethics ^second half-yea^) — altefbative. 



qHLted; 



viii. Mahuai, TKAtmsG Cpurse 

Fift Veir. English, Algebra, Botany (first half-year), Physiology (scran 
half-yeai), Drawirg and Manual Training — required; Latin, Ger 
French, and Spanish — optional. 

Second Year. English, Geometry, Physics, Drawing, and Manual Ttainiog;- 
reqaired; Latin, German, French, and Spanish — optional. 

Third Yiar. English, History, Algebra, and Geometry, Drawing, and MsbuI 
Training — requiredi l^tin, Gerroan, French) Spanish, and Physio 
(first half-year), and Qiennistry (second half-year) — alternative. 
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'^ourtk Year. Engliih, Shakopeue, Hiitoiy, Trigonometry, Drawing, uid 
Hannal Trmining — leqnited; Latin, Gennan, French, Spantih, and 
Chcmiitiy — altCTnative. 

IX. COUBSS FXZPARATORT TO TSACHEXS CoiXIQB 

^st Year. Engliah, Algebra, Botany (first half-year), Fhysiology (lecond, 
half-year), Mnnc, Penmawhip, Drawing, and Latin — required 

'tamJ Year. Englitb, Geometry, Fhyrics, Music, Penmanship, Drawing and 
Hiitory of Ai^ and Latin — required. 

•itmrtk Year. English, Shakespeare, History, Physiography, Mo^ Pen- 
nuuiihlp, Drawing tod Hiitoiy of Art, and Latin — leqnired. 



APPENDIX E 
PROGRAM OF STUDIES FOE CHICAGO HIGH SCHOOLS' 



The studies are arranged in four lists, concspondLng to the four ycin i j 
pupil is supposed to spend in school. 

The licst list contaias the stv'djes op^q to a pupil'ii -election in hia lint fW. 
The second, third, and fourth lists contidn, respectively, the studies open 10 
hii election in each of the following years. 

No pupil will be allowed to puraue a study wbicb is ia ttdvaacc oTbkj 
attainments. 

Pupils will not be allowed to take s. stad; wtich 75 a natural ge(]uenu tt ] 
one which has not been succeasfully pursued, Pupils eaterLag tli« Brtt jcU 
will be expected not to take more than one foreign language, unless able to 
enCei: an advanced claas in the second language. 

Pupils must have be-en in attcni:Iance at least one year befoce takiog upttej 
Btnd^ of stenography and typewriting. 



Subjects 






zS 



First Veiir 
English — Classics, Ctatatnut, Composition, and Rhetoric 

l^tin. 

German 

French .......... 

Spanbh . . . < f 

Mathematics '— Elementary Algebra^ including Quadratic 
Equations 

Science — Physiography ....... 

Physiology (required by state law^ . . . • 

Commetcittl Studies — Accounting, Coniroercifll Arith- 
metic, BD(>kl'^eepiiig, liu^tness Forms, renmiinsbip 

Drawing • • . • 

Music .......... 

Physical Culture 



1 A* puLIiilud I17 the BcHird oT BduciliDn, 190A. 
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Subjects 






E.S 



T^aci 



93 
"I 



Second Year 

th — Clasncs, Gramraar, Composition, and Rhetoric 
— Cxsar (four books), Prose Composition . . 

in ' . , . 

h . . . . .■ 

ih 

imatics — Plane Geometry 

X — Biology, inclading either Zoology so weeks and 
Botany 20 weeks, or Zo51ogy 40 weeks, or Botany 
40 weeks 

lercial Studies — Stenography and Typewriting 

.dvanced Accounting 

ng 

»] Cnltme 

:y — Ancient History, chiefly that of Greece and 
Rome, to the Fall of the Western Empire . 

Third Year 

ih — Grammar (first half-year), Gassics, Rhetoric 
and Composition, and History of Literature . 
— Ocero or Virgil, Prose Composition . 

m 

b 

A . . 

imatics — Advanced Algebra 

lolid Geometry 

7 — History of England, particularly England since 

1485 

lediseral and Modem European History, particularly 

that of continental Europe 

:e— Physics or Chemistry 



40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 



40 

40 

40 
40 
40 
40 

40 



40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
20 

30 

40 

40 
40 



.8 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

.8 



.8 

.8 
.8 

■4 
.2 

.3 

.8 



.8 

t. 

I. 

1. 

I. 

I. 
■4 
.4 

.8 

.8 
.8 
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Sdbjbcts 



MA a 






Commercial Studies— Commeicial Ceogrftphy (wish 
speciftl Btt«Dtion to " Commercial " Chieogo) 
Advanced Stenogiaphy And Typewriting , 

Dn-wing 

Muaic 

Physca] Coltore 

Fourth Year 

EDgliah — Classics, Rbetoiic and Compofltion, and 
HisLoiy orLitetBtoTe 

Latin — Virgil of Qcho 

GsrmEin 

French .......... 

Gteek- 

Spanish ........... 

Mathematics — Trigo-nometry ...... 

AiithiuAlk 

Hiitory — American Higtoiy, puTticuUrly the libtory of 
the United States since the Revolution, and Civics 

Sdenee — ChenuBtry or Pbyaics 

Geologf 

Astronomy 

Commercial Studies — CommercitJ L&w, OUe-liair year , 

Economics, one-half year 

Drawing 

Music , . 

Physica] Culture 



40 

AP 
40 
40 
40 



40 

40 

40 
40 
40 

40 

30 
X> 

40 

as 

90 
X 

30 

4° 

40 
40 



I. 
1. 

4 
4 



'4 
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HAHVAL TRAnnno moa schools 

Course of Stitoy 



Lmdi Comw 



II 



Fatsi Year 

Uh 

bra 

iology 

iograpby . , . > 
lonicij Drawing . 

dwotk 

■hand Drawing . 

p Bfi^ l^m . • . . 

Total . . . ■ . 

Second Year 
ish Uterature 
s Geometiy .... 

\ 

lanical Drawing , 
umitbing .... 
idty and Pattern Work 
nasiam .... 
Total 

Third Year 

bit 

[ Geometry .... 
meed Algebra 

ici 

I 

line Shop Practice 
line or Arch. Drawing 
•hand Drawing • 
nauum .... 
Total 



40 
40 
10 

30 
40 

40 
40 
40* 



.S 
.8 

.6 
JS 
J8 
a 
,1 







4-3 


40 


4 


.8 


40 


4 


.8 


40 


4 


.8 


40 


4 


.8 


30 


10 


4 


30 


10 


A 


40 


t 


,1 




4.1 


40 


3 


•4 


?o 


4 


•4 


ao 


4 


•4 


40 


6 


.8 


40 


4 


.8 


40 


6 


.6 


40 


4 


.8 


40 


2 


•4 


40 


1 


.1 



4.7 
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HODISM Lahqdaisb Covum 



3 

I 






Thikd Ysak 

Bh 40 * 4 

Geometry 30 4 4 

Dced Algebn ....... 30 4 .4 

cs 40 6 .S 

sb, French, or GeimaD 40 4 £ 

Ine Shop Pnui^tice 40 6 .6 

ine or Aich. Dnwing 40 4 .8 

h&nd Drawing . 40 2 ^ 

uuium 40 I .1 

:otil ....;... . 4-7 

FouKTH Year 

ican Histon' 30 4 4 

Government ao 4 4 

nometry 3D 4 4 

leering 3D 4 .4 

islry 40 6 ^ 

sh, French, or Germui 40 4 .8 

ine or Arch. Design . 4D 4 .8 

sh 40 3 4 

band Drawing 40 a 4 

lasium 40 i .1 

Total 4.9 



Sciximnc Comn 






First Year 

ih 40 4 .8 

ira 4D 4 .8 

ology 10 4 .3 

Dgtapby 30 6 .6 

anical Drawing 40 4 S 

(work 40 8 .8 

hand Drawing 40 t ,2 

asium 40 t .1 

otal 4-3 
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EvzNiHQ High Schools 

QiMei in any int^ects tanght in the day high Khoola will be organized in 
the ereoing high Khools whenerer luch Bubiecls are called for by at least 
twenty candidates, snch daves to continne nntil the membership falls below 
fifteen. Evening schools are open five evenings a week during October, 
November, Occcmbcit January, Fcbroaiy, and Maicb. 
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TH£ BASETES HIGH SCHOOL LAW OF KAHSAS, LAWS OF 

1905' 



aty in the state of KlnSl 



Sec. I. May fectint Ceunty Aid. In evwy count; 
in which one or more school districts or citiei of leas than 16/xo inliBbLtuia 
shall have milctaired high schools with couises of iastruelion admitting llioB 
who complete the same to the freshman class of the college of litKnil a[t&an<i 
scieacea of the University of Kansas, the county comtnissi oners shall Iriy 
tax each ycai of not less than one fourth of n mill nor more than thr«eiuDi 
oft the dollar of the assesa^^d valuBtion of the taxable property withio ^od 
countiCiS for the purpose of cicAting s, general high school fund. 

Sec, a. Levy made. When, The first levy shaU be made when Ihe mi& 
of Che election 01 petition is deteimined, and a similar levy SihalL W FW<tc 
each year thereafter ; Provided, No levy shall be made until one or more sucli 
high schools shall have been mdnt&inEd Id the county ibe preceding yeir. 

Sen:. ^. fanJs CMccitd, Said tax shall b-e levied and collected ill tbmjst 
manner as other county taws, and, when collected, the coiiniy ireasuret shxl! 
pay the same to the treasurers of thiC school distTicts maintaimng high schooll 
according to the ptQvisions of thi$ act, s; miuir-ed by Inw, but do pait of htI 
general bi^h school fund shall ever be used fcr other than high school purpom 

Sec. 4. Afi^oriienment ef FiiMdi. The county (teaaurer shall pay to tl« 
treasutcis of said school districts a pra rata part of the said gCDEral higll 
school fund apportioned to the several school districts accoidiag to the ■vci' 
ag-e daily altenriance of resident pupils of the coiinly in the high schoal*(< 
each the piecedlng achocl year, but oo apportiunmc^nt shall be ma;Ie to Mr 
school district after it has discoi:tinued its high schooL 

Sec. 5. Principal shall make RcpcrL It shall be tbe duty of the prind- 
pal of each such high school, at the cxpiimtion of the school year, to matE < 
repottj under oath, to the county superintendent, showing the lolal enmll' 
ment and the -daily attendance of each pu^il, and the avera^ daily Utod' 
ante in his high sc:huoI fur that year, and to furnish such other report) m)I^ 
county luperin ten dent may rei^uire, and his last month's salary EhaU Oiil b( 
due until such reports shall have been duly made. 

> Fiom Ihc Kansas Scboul l>aw». 

J40 
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Sti. 6. Cau)Uy SupirinintJtntt ikall etrtify U duMy Clrrk. It sball be 
the dutj of the count; saperinteiidait to certi^ to the county deck and to 
the county Cieasurer, on or twfore th« 25tb day of July of each year, the aver- 
age daily attendance ia the several high whoola of (he eouTity complying with 
tl]C provisions of thia act im the yeac ending on the 30th day of June preced- 
ing, and to certi^ to the board of coanty commiajioners the amount necessory 
iat th« EaAint«iiance of such high schools the emuitig year, ahd the county 
conimisat oners shall make such levy (not lo e^tceed three mills on the dulbr 
of the assessed valuation of the taxable property withlo such county) us may 
be necessary to produce such runount 1 and in case the county cotutnL^ioners 
shall fail to malce such levy, then the cnuaty superintendent Bball roakc a 
s-uitable levy, and certify the same to the county clerk of such county, who 
Bhall enter Ufwia the tax-rOlls the levy so auuJe by the county^uperintendent- 

Sec, 7. Tuition fret. Tuition shall he free in all such high schools to 
pupils lesidlng^ in the county where sach schools axe located. 

Sec. 8. Coutiri of Study. At Uast twci c-3iii$e$ of iiHitTuc^tioii aboil beprc- 
vjdedi each requiring four years' worki oamely, a college preparatory course, 
which shall fully prepare those who complete it to enter the freshman class 
<rf the college cf liberal aits and sciences of the Univeruty of K!i.n9as, and a 
generHl course, designed for those who da not intend to continue school work 
beyond the high school. 

See 9. Seme Cities and Cottniin .Exem^i. CUies having more than 1 6,000 
inhabitants and counties having heretofore established county high schools 
or which may hereafter establish county high MhooU under the laws now in 
force shall t>« exempt from the opcratioQ of ihia act. 

Sec. lo. iViun in Farct. This act shall not be in force in any conoty until 
its provisions are adopted therein by a majority vote of the electors »a herein 
proYide<3, At the next general election, unless previously auhmitted, the fol- 
lowing proposition shall be submitted in each county or part of county in the 
state to which this law nay apply, viz.: "May lh« provisiotis of the high 
school act oF 1905 apply in this c-ounty?" The election shall be conducted 
s.nd such proposition shall be voted on and the votes then canvassed and 
returns made in all respects as provided by law. Whenever a triajority of the 
voters voting in any county, or the part of any county to which this law may 
apply, at such election shall he in favor of such proposition, the provisions of 
this act shall apply in such coiinty from the time dnc^ result is sscertained. 
If the proposition fails to C9.rry at the next general election, it nieiy h« resub- 
mitted in each county or part of county in the slate to which this law shall 
apply upon petition to the board of county consmissioners by twenty-five per 
cent of the taxpayera, at any generaJ election hercftfter. 
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MlHNESOTTA. 

Thk fallowicg STe the leqviaites of a high school : — 

i. It shall b-e in session not leas th&D nine months in the jrear. 

2. It shall admit, free of tuition charge, students of either sex resident h 
the s-tate, but those only who »hi.lt pa>is a, proper examiDation in arithmetic. 
speULag, English gifimiua.c, leading, writing, g'Sogrspby, and United SlUa . 
histoiy. I 

3. It shall have regular and orderly coursesi of stud;, embracing aU ibe ^ 
h*anches prcM^ibed by the state high school board, and requisite for idmissioa 
to the coUegiste dcp'STtnieiit of the state aaivccsity, aod an optional Elngliifa 
or business course in addition thereto or in lieu thereor. 

4. It shall be subject tb such rules aiid vegulaCiotis, censtslent with the 
provisions of law, ss may be piescribed by the state high schoo] board. inJ 
shall be open Ca visitation at all times by sjty member of sacb boaid, and by 
so; inspector thereof. 

Ohio J 

Jii^h StiaaJ Defined. A high scliaol is heieby d-eliDeij u a school of higher 
£Tadc than an elementary school, in which instruction and training aie given 
\a approved courses ilk the history of the United Statei and other coiiotncs; 
composition, Thetaiic, English and American literature \ algebra and geoni- 
elry; natural science, political or mental science, ancient or modern forei^ 
languages, or both ; coromercin] and Lnduatriol br^iiebes, -ot sucb of tb« 
above-named branches as the letigib of its curriculum may make posnblci 
and such other branches of higher grade ths.D. those to be taught in the 

elementary ichools, and Siich adva.n.Ce<] studies and advanced ICTICWS vf Lbc 

common branches u the board of education may diiect. 

STATS AID TO HIGH SCHOOLS 
MiSNESOTA, 1906 Edition of School Laws, 

i4i6. There is hereby appropriated annuallT out of any moneys in the itilt 
treasury not otherwise apprn-priated the following sums ; — 

I. For aid to high schools, |-wo huOdred and seventeen ihouaand cloll«i> 

z. Far aid la graded schools, aeTCDty-nine thousand doltara. 

J. For aid to semi-graded schools, sixty-seven thousand dollara. 

4. For aid to common schools, one hundred thousand dollarji 

■ Copied from late cditio-ni of ihi iiChool Uwi of tbe cUBcRnt \\a!m girvq. 
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5. Foe necesury expenses of high school board, and salaries and eipeniea 
of bigh. and grAiI«d school inspectors utd examineFS, ninety-6ve hundred 
dollars, to be drawn frooL the appropriatioQ ioc high aoJ graded achoob in 
praportian to the amounts respectively^ apportioned to each. 

Such sums, or svcb part of uid Siuma as ■n.a.y be necessary, together with 
Kxy Furttier sums appropriated for such aid, shall be availaUc August I of 
each year. ('99c. 353 s. JS; '03 c, 1S4 i, 2,) See 1905 cc. 141, 296, 320. 

141 7. Tke board shall a-ppo-ttion the amount appropriated for such schools 
Equally among the bigh achaob and tli'« graded schools entitled thereto, but 
DO high, school sbail receive more than iifteen hundred dol^is per year, nor 
any graded school more than five hiindT'ed and fifty dollars per year ; nor shall 
the oinimnt so paid any high school exceed its actual expenditure for such 
work, exclusive of building and repairs, nor shall any graded scbool conrtected 
with, or in the same district witli, ao atd^d high school share in. such 
apportionment ('99 c. 353 1 '03 cc. 1S4, 366.) See 1905 Cr 320. 

1418. Not more ihao seven high schools in the same county »hall be 
ittctiided it) any apportionment, and any high school so included shall recerve 
aid for at least two years, if it continues to comply with the requlrcmenta of 
law and to do efficient work. In case any high school in a county already 
having seven aided high schools shall apply for aid, the board may admit 
■ucb school to epportionment in place of the first »c1iodI that bos Tcceived such 
aid for two years. ('99 c. 352 ; '01 c. 19 s. i.) 

1420, In addition to the amount hereinbefore provided, qeren hundred 
and fif^ dollara a year is hereby appropriated out of the general revenue fund 
to each high school hauirg a four-year course, and orgariied classes in each 
cf the four grades therein, which shall provide special noniial instruction in 
the common bc&nclies. The schools entitled to such aid shall be deteimined 
annually by the high school board, and the money paid in the same manner 
as provided m ca^e «r other high schools, ('03 c, ^J?.) 

New Yobk, the Regents are chafed with the apportionment, annoaUy, of 
about ,{550,000 to-auch secondary schools as have raemberihip in the university 
and comply with all the regalstioos established by the Regents. 

CALiroRKlA^ 1907 Edition of School Laws, acts of 1905 and 1906. 

Sec. I. There U hereby levied annually foe the lifty-fifth and fifty-sixth 
fiscal years, ending respectively June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and hait 
and June thirtieth^ nineteen hundred and five, an ad valorem lax of one and 
one half cents upon every hundred dollars of the value of the taxable property 
of the State, which laji sball be collected by the several officers charged with 
the collection of State taxes, in the same manner and at the same time as 
other State taxes are collected, upon all and any class of property, which tax 
if for the support of regularly established high schools of the State. And it is 
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further enacted thttr beginaing witli tbe fifty-serenih fiical yesr, to nit: 
July iirit, nineteen hundred and ^ve, it sImU be the tluty«f the StAte ConttoUci, 
Eknnuaily, between the tenth day of A'tigust and the 6nl day of September, a 
the time Cha.t he is requited to estimale the amoQDt necesfiiuy for other acbtwl 
tucGS, to cstioiate the auiQiiat nece»sary to be levied f«i the lupport oi hi^ 
Bcboolk This iinioiiiit he shall estimate by detenniDiiig: the amount icijiuicd 
at fifteen dchll&rs per pupil in average daily attendance in all tbe -duly estib- 
lifthed high schoob of the State loi tbe last preceding school yeai, aa cartilied 
to him by tbe State Superiotendent of Public IiutTuction. Thii amoiuit 
State Controller, between the dtetes above given, must certify to the 
fioaid of EquaUzation, 

Sec. 2. Tbe State Board of Equalization at the time when it aaaailly 
determines and bxet tbe rate of Stue taxes- to be coUeeted, naust dedare liu 
levy and tbe rate of taic for the support of Stat« btgb acbook in coa/onoit} 
with tbe provisions of section one of this AcL 

Sec. 3. Tbe money culiected as provided in sections one and two ^ttttt, 
after deducting the pEoportionatc &hare of expenses of collecting tbe nine (e 
which other tanes are subject, must be paid into the State treasury ta be if 
the State Treasurer eonvcrled into a separate (und, hereby created, U> ^U 
called the " State Hi^h School Fund." " 

Sec. 4. The money paid into the State High School Fund ia hereby 
appropriated without reference to fiscal yeart for the uSe and SDppocI bf 
regularly egtablished Stale high icboob and is exempt from the proviuoai of 
part Ihrcfif title ene, article eighteen, of an Act entitled " An Act to esiibliib 
n Political Code," approved March twelfth, cighlecn bundled and iCTCDiy* 
two, relating to the State Board of ExsmineiB. 

See. 5. The tn^uey in said State High School Fond shall be apportioned 
to the high schools of the State by the State Superintendent of Publit 
Instruclioti in tbe following manner: He shall apportion one third of the 
annual amoant among the county, district, eity, union, or jULUt union high 
schools of tbe State, irrespective of the number of pupils enrolled or 
average daily sttendaDce therein, except as bereinaller providedi the 
uaititng two tliircls of the annual amount he aball ap-porli-on Among mi 
schools pro rata upon the basis of average daily attendance as shown by tlie 
official reports of the County, 01 City and County School Superintendents for 

the losl preceding school ycuri primidedy that such high schools have bnS 

organiiied under the law of the State, or have been retogniced as EsutiN! 
nndei the high school Is-ws of the Stale and have maintained the grade A 
instruction requited by law of the high schools; and primidiii, that ito ScboAl 
shall be eligible to a share of said State High School l^und that tiai ifit 
during the last preceding sclioul year employed at least two re{>u1arly eeBiff 
cated high school tenchera for a period ^I opt less thao one hnndreiJ 
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ciglity dxji witli not Im tliui tweuty pupils in Bveragv daily attendance for 
•uch length of time, except in newly established high Khools wherein the 
minlmuin Av-crage dail^ ^-tteoiJaDce for tb« 6ist ytut of one Imndtetl and 
eighty days may bt but twelve pjupils and but one teacher; and prsviiUd, 
tliat before receiving State aid, each school dhall furnish Baiisfactory evidence 
to the SupeiintendcDt of Public Instruction of the posscuioii of a rcosaiMblj 
good eqaipmcnt of building, laboraCory, and library, and of having maintaiued, 
during the preceding school year, proper high school instruelitiH fo* t term of 
at le-ut «»£ hundred and dfhty dnysi prwided fitrtkrr, \\vX the foregoing 
prorbiions relating^ to the averag^e dally attendance and Che number of 
teaelien employed shall not apply in any ease nfaere by reason of conflagra- 
tion or othei public calamity it &ball be, or has been, imposaibk or impracti- 
cable to have or to hold Ecbool in any school or school district so jfTected, 
fM a period of on-e hundred and eighty days or to have an average daily 
attendance of not less than twenty pupib. (Amended June 14, 1906; in 
eflect immediately.) 

Rhode Island, School Laws of 1900, Chapter 544. 

Sec. 3. Any town maintaiaing a high school having ^ COQTW of (ttudy 

approved by the state board of education, and in the t«wn of New Shorcham 
any consolidated district provided for in section I of chapter 57 of the 
Ceneial Law^ shall be eiitided to receive annually from the state twenty 
dollars (or each pupil in average alCendancc for the first twenty-live papil>, 
and ten dollars fur each pupil in average attendance for the second twenty- 
five pupils. Any town not itw i n tain i ng a high school, which shall make 
provision for the free atCcndaoce of kis children at some high school or 
academy approved by the state board of education, shall he entided to re- 
ceive aid froiD the state for each pupil in snch attendance upon the same basis 
and to the laine extent as if it maintained a high school by itself. 

Sec 4. All applications for aid under this act shall he made to the cana- 
mbsionct of public sehoob by tlie school committee of the town; and uid 
application must be accotnpaaied by the certificate of the principal teacher 
of the school on account of which the application is made, settlog fa^th the 
facts relating to the attendance which is inad« tbe baais of the application. 

Fe»msylvania, School Laws of 190;. 

CEV. A high school maintainiiig fonr yearsi of study beyond the branches 

orieamCtig prescribed tO be ta^ug'llt in the cominoii icbiMilB knd called the 

common branches shall be known as a high school of the first grade; a high 
school mninlQining three years of itudy beyond the common branches shall 
be known as a btgh school of the second grade; a high achaol DiainC3.lning 
two yean of study beyond the common branchea ahall be known as a high 
Kfaool of tbe third gnde : Provided, That the leriewa necessaiy for the 
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proa^cution of bigh Bchfiol Ehidies shall not be exClDded tttaa the ntimale of 
the year's iludy bcjond the coinraoii bianches (i). 

CV. Froin the ansual appropriatLon» in sid of high schoati, a. bi^ 
Bchiwl of the fir»t grade shall each yetr lee^ive & amn aot exceeding eigbl 
hundred dullatiii, a high sch-uol of the aecond grade a. sum not exceedbg 
ik hundred dollars, a high gchoal of the third gmde b itira not encen!- 
iqg four hundred dollicrs. If the appropriation is. InsuHicient to pay tie 
above amount to the several Iiigh ■chooU, then the apprapriatioii shall be 
diSitiibuted to the sehoula of the respective gra.des in suirh a manner thit 
each school shall receive a sum propoctii^nnl t« the number of yean cf 
advanced study maintained in ita course of instTuction : Provided, Ttul aay 
high school eatahliehed a.t the fall opening of the sehoal yen, b-eginniag 
*ji the lirst Mopdiiy «f Jup-e, one thousand eight hundred sad ninety-fire, 
shall be paid at the end of the year u a high achooL of the third grade (■). 

"Wisconsin, School Laws of 1907, H 

J^rte High Schaeh — State Aid may be wUhktld — (Chapter 537, Lam of 190^, 
Bmendicg Kction 496, SCatutn of iS^, as amended by chapter 34;, liwt of 

I90i,andGliaptcr2i4, Lawsof 1899.) Sfcden ^f^d, i. Any free high icliool 
distnct which shall ha.ve established a free high school according lo the pro- 

-visions of these statutes, and shall have maintained the same for not less thai 

eight monihs in any achoul year, shall be entitled to receive from the gtncnl 
fund of the elate annuaUy one half of the amount actually eEpeaded foi is- 
sCruction in itfi high school during such ye^r ov^r ^nd alfove the ataounl ri- 
quircd by Ian to be expended for common school purposes, but aol to encoi 
in one j/ea-r &ve hundred dollars to one district ; provided, this UmLtation UmH 
nut apply to town free bigh sebopU. 

3. To obtain such a.id the high school board, or in cities not under ■ connCT 
BuperinCendent, the president and secretaTy of the board of ed acation and iht 
treasurer, sb all oq or before the fust day of August, report in duplicate lolht 
state superintendent, under their oaths, the- amount actually expended fw in- 
Gtruedon during the previous school year, specifying the several ilenw thereof, 
■with the date and object of each fully. Thereupon s*ift superintend CBt »hdl 
ia the aoiount to be paid such district and certify the same to the lecrctsry uf 
state with one of such reports annexed ; provided, tbat the stale s.uperii>- 
tendent may withhold auch stale aid from any frse high scliool distiict la irhidi 
the scope and character of (he worlc arc not maintained in such manner «s K 
meet bis approval or in which the high school building, the onlhoiu» tsd 
groondi, or the furniture and ec(uipnient are nut mdintaiDed in good conditio 
and kept clea.n and free from any unsanitary features; or in which the It^l 
school is itot provided with sufficient equipment, including globes, -maps, black- 
boaid«i libraryi scientific appuratos^ and other esaentuJa for the proper otftl^ 
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o{ the Kbool or for failure to comply with any of the piovislQM of the fiee 
high school law. He may order and direct that icii araoual equal Co the whole 
or part of auch State aid for any year shall he expended in the puKchue of 
propel equipment, and tn case of faiLare of the district to comply with such 
direction he shalL withhold from the aid to that district an imounC equal to the 
sum ardered to be ex^tended. On such certificate, at sny time aftei the Gtst 
da.7 of December, the ccctitied amoiuit shall be paid to the diatiict ticasuier out 
af the atate treaaury. 

3,. The secretary of state thill annually include uid apFpottioa Id the U*te 
tax all such suuu as shall have been paid. WheDCrei, owing to any failure oc 
neglect to make the report recjuired by law, any free high Echool shall (ail to 
have apportioned to it, its share of the state aid, the stftte superintendent nuy, 
after the time hereinbefore fixed for auch apportionment by him, fix an amount 
ten per centum iesa than the amount which said school would have been en- 
titled to, hid It cOmpUed with the praviaiona af this ftectiou, and «i:ftil^ the 
same to the secretary of state with the report of s-uch district annexed theceto, 
andiheaecretarjiof state shall thereupon draw his warrant for suchamonot or 
amounts in favor of sueh district 

4, The who-le amount annually puid unilcr the pro'viiiona of this section 
shall not exceed seventy-five Chausand dollars, and if more be demaDiIed by 

Such districts they shall be paid proporlionally i providedj that if the whole 

amount ftuthorifed to he paid annually in aid of free high schools as provided 
by aeetion 4g lb as- amended by this act, is not demanded or expended under the 
pr*>vWion4 qf that Bectton, then the unespcpded bala.iiee of the wnount therein 
annually authorized to be paid in aid of such schools may be added to and 
apportioned among the free high schools provided for in sections 490 ftnd49i. 

NoRTTH Daxota, School Laws of 1903, Article 23. High School Bonrd. 

See. S67. The governor, superintendent of public instruction, and president 
of the state university are hereby constituted ahoardof commiHioners on pre- 
paratory schools for the encouragement of hiEber education in. the state. Said 
board shall be called the " High School Board," and shall perform the duties 
and have and exerciae the powers hcreinafleT raentioned. 

Sec. 868. Any public graded school in any city or incorporated village or 
towiuhip, organlEed into a district, under the township or district system, wbieh 
shall give instructLon according to the terms and provisions of thia article aad 
shall admit students of either sex from any part of the state without charge for 
tuition, shall be entitled to be classiRed aa a state hig-h school and to receive 
pecuniary aid aa hereinafter apeciHed ; proYided, however, that no such school 
shall be required to admit non-resident pupils unless they pass an examination 
in Orthography, reading in English, penmanship, arithmetic, grammar, modern 
geography, and the hbtory of the United States, 
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Sec 869. The said baud shaU require ol the Khool* applying for socli 
jMcmtiuy aidoTprereqaisite to receiving such aid, compliance wilh the lalknr' 
ing conditions, to wit; — 

1. That there be tegular and otdcilf conraes of stndy, cmbtacing all Ibt 
brftocbea prescribed by the said board for the first two yeus of the high school 
course. 

2. That the said school receiTing pecitniary wd under this article atuUat 
ill tiinij permit the s^d board of -commissi uoers, or any of tbem, to vint ui 
examine the clasaea puiEDiug; the said pieparatory coaraes. 

Sec. 870. (Amended.) 1. The high school board shall cause euch school 
receiving aid under thia act to Ik visited at least once each year by u cam- 
mittee of one or more membeie, who shall carefully laapect the inEttuction mi 
diBcipline of the preparatory classes, and make a written report on the kude 
iinnied)Atf;1y ; pr^jvided, that do raoney shall be paid is any case ubttl aftH 
such report shall have beeo received and examined bytbe boBid,atid the itoA 
of the school approved by a vote of the board. 

i. The said board shall receive applicationa from Such schools for aid •■ 
hereinafter provided, which applications shall be received and acted apon in 
the ardei uf their reception. The said board shall apportioo lo each of said 
schoqli vliich tball liave fiJIy complied wttb the provisiona of this act lai 
whose application shall have been approved by the bond, the following ium^ 
t» wit : Four hundred dollars (&400) each year to each Echool maintaining 
four years' hi^h school course and doing four years' hig^h school work ; the 
sum of three hundred dollars (fispo) each year to each school having a tbree 
years' high schoo-l course and doing three years' high schaol W4tk ; Ih.* 
aum of two hundred doUurs ($200) each ^eat to each school bavio£ a tvo 
years' high school course and doing two years' high school vrork ; provided, 
that DnoBeyi ao appbrtidiiied to any high School shall be uSed to increaac the 
efficiency of the high school work ; provided, further, that the loUl BmoDnl 
of the apportionment and eTpenses under this act shall act exceed ten thoa- 
sand dollars (Jlo.ooo) in one year. The sum of ten thousand doUan (lic^- 
ooa) is hereby appropriated annually fai the purpose of this act, to be paid 
out of any moneys in the treasury not otherwise appropriated ; nhich amooai, 
or »o much thereof w jnny be necessary, «lia]l be paid u[wd tte ilaBi»d 
Toucheraof said board, duly certiHed and filed with the atate auditor; pro- 
vided, however, that in case the acaouat appropriated and available under 6ai 
Act for the payment of aid to HU(:h ^hpola shall in stay yvu b4 insofficiflnt ta 
appartion each of such high schools as arc entitled thereto the fiiU >taoB]iI in- 
tended to be apportioned to the high schools of the various classes, then in 
fiuch case Buch amount a^ is p.pport;oned and available ihali be appaitioiKd 
pro rata among all the schools entitled thcrctOi 
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I. Sbeator, IlL, Towosfaip High Ecfaool, dnilf program for tL« lirst semestec, 
1908-1909. Tbis is a school enrolling aSs pupils ftud employing a ptincipal 
bad eleven teachers. The sp-ecial poinls presented by this program axe: 
br-eadth of cucriculum, Birang-cment of aden-ccs for laboralocy work, piavisioa 
for cue of the library. The segrcgittiaii in Latin I u also interesting. Time 
is taken after school for consultations, athletic training, etc. The Ruman nu- 
mecals with the subjects indimtc the yeai in which the subject is takca 

Sec Table on page 350. 

n. Schedule of RecLtalion of the Deerfield Township High School, High- 
land Park, Ill.j 190S-1909. This high school cnrolk 927 pnpilSr with a prin- 
cipal and ten TcgulsF twchers. This shpws twg p^s^ipna, with a luncheoB 
period of thirty minutes and a music period, twice a week, at ten minutrs. 
The arrangements for manual training, gymuisiiun practice, and laboratory 
peiioda aie aho of iuteresL 

See Table on page 351. 

III. DaDy program of the Hinsdale, HL, High Scboot, first semester, 190*- 
1909. This is a suburhBJi tillage school enrolling 102 pupils, with a principal 
and five -other teachera and a superinteudeut who teaches one high school 
class. As will be seeu, this is a one-session high school. Attention is called to 
the arrangeinent of the sciences so as ta give double periods for laboratory 
wcrk; also to the maaual arts and domestic science arrangem&at. 

See Table on page 35a. 

rV. Following is the program in ose at Galva^ HI., a high school vhich is 
part of the school system of a large town. The high school enrolls S4 pupils 
and emploTS a principa^laod three atkfrieguUr teacbt:r3, The superint en-dent 
also teaches two classes. This program is given to show the comparative 
breadth of work nodertaken and the consequeot difficulties in adjusting the 
program. Th« period foe study and consultation is also a featuie. 

Sec Tahk on page 353. 
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SnBEtEEI 


WWTK 


Edwards 


Avuv 


Geuut 


MahUek 


^ 


Music 


Current 


Spelling 








w 


Mon. 


Events 


Tbur. 








9:00 


Tit. 30 
cnin. 


Wed, 15 min. 


aa min. 














LaFin 111 


EngHsh IV 


Zoi^ng7 1 1 


Algabnl* 


9:50 




O.S. Hist, and 
Civil Go in. IV 
Tucs. 


Latja I 


Erglisfi III 


Lab. 
M. T. W. 




10:35 











Physics III 


Algebra Ik 


Tt'.Vt 


- 


US. Htstittd 






Lab. 


Algebra II 


la: oo 




Civil GovLIV 
M, W. Th. F. 






W, Th, P, 








Geometry III 




Eaglishll 


Phys.Geag.l 


i:iS-a:iS 
Man. Tr. IV 
M.TTi. 


V 














Man. 














»-3M, 

a-3Tu. 


Tt. 


9: E» 


P 


iriod fof study 


and conn 


illstioo with t 


■aehen 


II 

Rnd 
I" 
[MaD. 


"iiS 






LadnlV 


HirtoiT in 


ChetniaiijlV 


a:iS^ ■ Tr. 
Th. ll» 


3:00- 






History 1 1 


English I 


Laboratory 


3-4Man,Tr.III 


3:45 










Chemisiry 
3 days per 
week 


Tu.F. 



V, The following is the program in use at Camp Point, 111. It is. a typical 

three-teacher piogram, of whum tlie supf^ilntcndcnt U ons. The $thool 
enrolls 60 pupils. Attention is called to the ways in -which time is econo- 
mized. On days when physiography is given onl^ a single period, tbe teachei 
directs Ihe musical training of the gra.dea. The phpjogtapby IS foltc-wed the 
secortl semester by botany, and these two are taugtt alternate yeara, to two 
classea. The subjecls alternating with these are loology and physiology, 
each s hiiir-year, Civjcs is taught 'vilh the American bbtory. 
It will be observed that aa Ccachec had more than six periods of teaching. 
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SlHPtOH 


Allsm 


ROATH 


g:oo- g; 10 


E^ieiclses 






9 ! lo- g ; 50 




Amencan HiiL III 


LiLtiB II 


9 : 50-iO : 30 


Geometry IV 




Lfttiol 


10:30-10140 


ReC'CBs 




10:40-11 :30 


Geometry III English IV 




11:^0-12:00 


AlgebiA II Music (in grades) 


English 1 


I ; I&- 1 : 50 


(On allernate days) Phyiingraphy II 


Latin in 


1:50- 2:30 


Algebra. I 1 Physiography H 


Latin IV 


2:30- 2:40 


Recess 


j 


3:40- 3!JO 


Physics From Eng. Hist, and HiiL of 
3:00 to Epg. Lit, ni 


I 


3:30- 4:00 


FhysiciJ 4:00 Ancient Hist I 


English 11 



I, II, III, IV, indicate the yeu of ibe couiie. J 

VI. Daily prograTn cif the Piw Paw, 111., High School. Thi» i* a typical 
■mall town bigb school in which the superintendent &nd one uabtanl carrj 
bU the woik of a four-yenc big'h school course. In this caie third- uid fouitifl 
yiHt English alternate ; ulsO pbyuc» Uii biolog/. 



Hottn 


H». A, A, FsANiiiK 


Mfi. P. J. SwArp 


Tiua 


g:<» 


Chapel 


Exercises 


10 


9: 10 


Gennan rirEt Vest 


EcoDomicft 


40 


9:50 


Gciman Second Year 


Econamid 


4S 


10:35 


Receaa 


Period 


10 


10:45 


Eugliab First Yseli 


Fhysiea 


40 


11: as 


Rhetoric 


Physics (Lab.) and Visiting 


40 


13:05 


latefmifitian 


— Noon 


70 


1:15 


Ancient History 


Algebra Second Year 


45 


3:00 


American Literature 


Algebra Fttst Year 


45 


3'4S 


Recess 


Period 


*s 


y.tx> 








ta 


M. and M. History 


Plane-Solid Geometry 


40 


3^4* 
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VII* Higb Khool daily program of the Jabn Swane^ ConaoUdaUd ScLool, 
Fatnun Co., lU.. P. O. McNabb. 

This ii fl Coar-ytax two-teacher high, school, «nd the pTogrun here given ii 
for the liiat semeater, 1903-1909. 



Hcin> 


AsaiSTANT PutjClFAL 




FaiMCITAI. 


9 -9! 10 


Opening 


Exerciser 




9; 10- g : 50 


Firat-yeai: Algebra 




Chemist ly 


9:50-10:30 


Ancient History 




Chemiatry 


to: 30-tl: 10 


Second -year Algebra 




EnfliBh m 


11 i 10-11:50 


English History 




En^iish 11 


II :50-t2:50 


Luuc' 


iH)n 




Ji i 50- I r 30 


Second-rcai Latin 




I>rawing (W.) 


l! Jt>- 2! 10 


Plane Geometry 




EnglUh I 


3 : 10- 3 i 50 


Hoiuehold ScisAce II 


fM-T. W. Th, [Fr, 
Animal Husbandry jMan. Tf. 


3:50-3:30 


Phyiiology 


fM.T. W.Th. (Ft. 
Anima] Hosboudry |Mui. Tr. 



In the second semeslec aecond-year Algebra drops out, leaving room for 
uiother period of Household Science II. This is then giveo on M. T. W. 
and Th,, and Hoas«h«ld Science I on Fr. Pby^o£rB.ptiy taV^ th« place of 
Physiology. Drawing is dropped, and Agronomy II takes the place of Animal 
Husbandry. 

AltematiQii ia aUo employed for CGoaoToy ai time, la the progr&m for tlie 
following year would therefore appear English lY, Pbyslcs, Latin I and III, 
AmeTican History and Civics, Horticulture, Arithmetic and Bookkeeping, 
Hou9«bold Science III, Zoology and Botany. 

This progTHm is given as illustrating one way of arranging a general high 
■ehool coune for presentation Co a amnll group of pupila in a lurd district. 

Thia high schocl ia well equipped with modern facilities and coovcniences, 
including good kboiatoiies and a workshop. 
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) 
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L 



MiCHiaAH 
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Dcceasarj- by 
parish bo^d, 
Subject U ap- 
pro val by 
sta.te Board of 
Education. 
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tablish not ta 

exceed two- 

hig-h scbools. 
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establish. 
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county com- 
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When a district 
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sent a. building. 
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school district. 
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City or palish 
schools. 



Free faigL scLooLb. 
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City or town, and 
union high 
schools. Man- 
ual tramilig 

and iudustriaJ 
schools. Even- 
ing high 
schools. 



Graded disliict 
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Poll tax ia par- 
ishes and atate 
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11 ted on buis 

of school pO[ju- 
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School site and 
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parish. 

By local tax and 
by state aid in 

a sum amoun t- 
ing to one b&lT 
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expended for 

insinictioa. 
Majdmum aid 
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Bchbol fund. 



Local taiatEon 

and distribu- 
tioD of income 

of state fund 
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erty valuation 
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State aid to ap- 
proved schools. 

Out oE general 
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funds. 
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School tnui 



ma J pay to uiy 
BcailcTny or (0 
any adj Dining 
town ha\-ing a 
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No men 
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District toaM 
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tuition. 



ca.tio[i. 



Uniform list se- 
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I Board of Edu- 

^Trte text-boob 
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Free iBTl-books, 

subject to limi- 
tatioD sa to 
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Free to pupils. 
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sent certi&cate 
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Accordmg to 
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Dete-rmined by 

school com- 
mittee. 



General, bj state 
Board of Eda- 
catioa. 



By achool com- 
mittee. 



By county achool 
commUsioner 
and 'by some 
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by stale Board 
of £du.cati«u. 
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principal, and 
in. part by 
state Board of 
Education. 
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No spedal provi- 



General out 
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course 

study. 
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Transpor- 
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vided foTt J 
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school boards. 
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m 
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higli 


Out of the funds 
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1 (Laws of 
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school tiuilccs, 
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in Septra te 


Cvtaty 


higli 


ta?alJpn, and 


or Hiboola euj 


1 


school diEtricts. 


schwlft. 




the distribute- 
Ide fuods. 


be made fnc 

m 


MiSBOCBI 


Boards of direc- 


City or tone, and 


Out of ECDenil 


Fised by board). 


^^ (Laws of 


tors may es- 


central 


ar 


lociU and state 
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tablish JQ d lies 
or lonna. 

C^qtral or ^nion 

high 3i:hooiA 
by vote of dis- 
tricts. 


unioD-i 




iunda. 


i 


r MOKTAMA 


School trustees 


Graded schools. 


Out oE regular 


Schocds an bn. 


L (Correct to 


determtne 


County 


high 


public school 




^K igOT) 


branches la be 
taught la pub- 
lic sclioola. 
County High 
ichooU by vDtE 
on pedtion. 


schools. 




funds. 
Coaii ty high 
schoola by tax 
on counlj. 


i 


P Nebkasia 


District trustees 


District 


and 


By diatrict levy 


M&de free b; i 


L (laws of 


toay establish 


county. 




and distribu- 


spC'Cialfrnhiib 


K 1907) 


by ordu of dis- 
trict. 






table fund, D! 
by co-uat; tai, 
JR care ol 

county high 

schools. 


wJioollaw. 


^B NEVADA. 


Eatablislied in 


Graded 


high 


By [axatioii and 


Tuiliaii fiw. ^^ 


^^H(Lawa of 


districts by 


sciioola. 




distributable 


^H 


^H >9i>7) 


school trustees. 


County 


bigb 


funds in dis- 


^^^H 


^^^^H^ 
^^^^H 


Count; bigh 


acboub. 




tricts. 


^^^^M 




schools by vote 






By county tax In 


^^^^M 




of ctjuu I;. 






care of coUQty 
high schools. 


m 





, Free lexta may 
I be provided — 

1 B.ul)ject to vole 

L of district. 

High sehoo! tcita 
□at LQi^iuded in 
uniform Uat, 
provided b]7 
law lor the 
state. 

High schools b£1- 
L iated with uni- 

I versify may 

^^^ select, through 
^^^ their boards. 



for 



I UBiforni 

I adapted 

I state. 

I Books n\xj be 

I trM at optiOD 

L of dectota. 

r Purchased by 

districts dad 
loaned free. 
MAndatniy. 



Adopted 

boarUa, 



Determined by 
deftnition oS 
school. 



Delennined by 
Khool trustees. 



Determined by 

b()4rds in cities 
aad towns. 
Fixed by lui* foe 
central or 

uoioD schools. 



By gradation. 
In coun Cy schools 

by rules of 

board. 



Dctermmed by 

trustees o^ 

boards of edu- 
caCicm- 



By gi&datiaa in 
dbtricta, By 
county board 
and principai 
in county 

school. 



By st^te High 
School Board 
ibrough io- 
spectOI up- 
pointed by 
that body. 

By trustees and 
county super- 
iattndent. 



By slate super- 
intebdest for 
purpose of 
cIisBifyiHE' 

Also ica^cted 
and accred- 
itetJ by uni- 
YCEsity. 

By district and 
county Buper- 
iniendents and 
boards. 



By diatrkt, 

county, and 

State super- 
inlendeots. 
Inspected for 
accreditiag by 
univerai ty. 




Not apeciSeii in 
law. 



Not 8ped6ed. 



Those af ceotritl 
high schools 
must hold 

^st- grade 
county cefdfi.- 
cate or a state 
ceitifcate. 



County or jla-te 
certiflcatioD. 



Graduate oluni- 
vetBiij or nor- 
mal sch<(ol or 
holdec -ttf pro- 
fessional stale 
certificate. 



High schools 
dedncd. 



High school 
course pro- 
vided for. 

High sdiDol 
defined. 




h 



New 
HAUPsmu. 

(Corrert to 
1907) 



I 



Kew 

Jexsxx 
(Lawa oi 



New 

Mexico 
(Lava «I 

1907) 

New Yoek 

I Correct lo 

NOBTB 

Cahouna 
(Laws of 
1907) 



NOITH 
DAKOTA 

(Law a at 
1907) 



fij local boards 
as part at 
graded Bjatem, 



Eittblisbcd by 
dty boards at 
their o-nu dis- 
cretion, 

A<:sdem]c depart- 
ra-enU eBta1>- 
liahed a.1 dia- 
crttion of 

boards of edu- 
Gktioa. 



High school sub- 
jects may be 
ta.U£ht In 

schooLs of more 
Hmn one 

teacher. Not 
to interfere 
with thorough 
e]cm«ii iafj 

Township 
scbools mn^ 
be established. 

^tablished by 
boards oi edu- 
catio-n. 



District ond 
unlga district. 



tinided. 



High schoala 
knotm as slcil- 
demic depart- 
meats of pub- 
lic schools. 



As part of com- 
mon schools . 

Townihip high 
schools. 



Two, three, 

and four-year 
echooU. 



Local lax. 



As pari of public 
achool s^tcm. 



Local tax And 
state aid. 



Local til and 
distributable 
fund. 



Local tax aod 
slate aid. 



J-iied by 
Uaybepaidbj 
discrict of ooo- 

reajdent when 
BO ordered by 

vote of peopk. 



Deteimined by 
local boarda. 



State [ra^tiiiiloa 

of QO-D-KlidMt 

putiila. 



Free. 



^^^H 


^^^ 


■mi^^^H 


^^1 


^^^* 
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' TeXt-bOOWS 


ADUissiaH 


Super VISION 
ANB Inspection 


Teachekb' 
quaiipicatiomb 


Other "■ 
Provisionb 


Free teil-boois, 
mandatoty. 


Deteroiiced by 
boaJ^. 


Scbools srp np' 

proved "by *L1- 

perinCendciit 
of public iB- 
atnicdoii. 


Certification by 
local bauds. 


High school 

"1 


r Ffee teit-books, 
maadMoxy. 


Dttcnntned by 
local boiudd. 


Inspected by 
state inspector 
UDdcr gtate 
Board of Edu- 
eatioD. 


Not specified. 


Defined U 
a schooC 

having 

the "tbird 
four years 
af the 
course." 


Adopted by tcr- 
^^m liLorid Board 
^^P of Educalioa. 


By gradation, 


No apcdai pio- 
vi^an. 


l^O ipedal piro- 
viaioDS. 


1 


Adopted and 
L designated by 
1 Ittcol boaicts. 

May be made free. 


Fired by the 
RegentE cf the 
University of 
New York of 
which aca- 
demic depart- 
meols ace 
apftitf 


By the atate 
Commissioner 
of EducatioD. 


Must have mioi- 
mum of pro- 
fe!isional train- 
ing. 


State aid to 

provide for 
teachers' 
Crainine ^m 
classcB. ^M 


1 

L Free or sold at 
1 cost, &t discn- 


1 

DelenniRcd by 
beard 3, and 
vindet ruUfl (•( 
Stale bdtU^. 


By state high 
school board, 
■or by inspectqr 

apptiittted by 
that body. 


Not specified in 
law. 




t i 



^6^^ 


HIGH SCHOOL ADMtNTSTRATTON 


^B 


^- State 


Condition fob 

ESXABLISmNO 


KUTDS OF HiGS 

ScaooLS 


Maintenance 


TumoK ^M 


1 Ohio 


Board of educa.- 


District, town- 


District high 


Determintd ^H 


(Correct lo 


lioD raa.y estab- 


ship, union, or 


schools from 


boards. ^H 


^■_ i9°f>) 


lish, vfhen 


special district 


local tax and 


^H 


■ 


dwmed proper 


high sch<x)ls. 


at&tc school 


^H 


1 


or necesaarj. 


Classified iota 
1st, ad, And 3d 
grades. 


fuods. T-own- 
sliip or union 
ty »p?fi(4 tas 
in addiCiou 10 
tuitioo fund. 


■ 


Oelahoua 


Boards, of educa- 


Cic^ high schools. 


B; loi:aI ta.z and 


Majr be cluufcd 


(LbW9 of 


tion of cities of 


Ca-unt; taigti 


distributable 


to non-njlr 


igo8) 


tlie fizst class 


schools. 


Suads in cities. 


dents by 




ma; eatablish. 




By county lax 


boards. ^— 


^^L 


On peddoD of i 




in case of 


^M 


^^H 


of clcctgis, 


y 


coiintj BchooL. 


■ 


^^^H 


counties ma; 








^^^1 


vote for estH.b- 






^^1 


^^H 


lisbtoent of 






^^^^M 


■ 


county school. 






4H 


Oregon 


Established is 


District, troutity. 


By local tax 


Fixed by boards 


^^ {Laws o[ 


districts on 


and union di^ 


and distribu- 


in districts. 


^mt >9°7> 


vote of -electors. 


trict bigh 


table fuDd». 


County high 




EalabLished in 


achwla. 




achoola free to 


^^ft 


cotiDtiea wher-e 






those in ceunt7> 


^^^ 


a majority 








^^^B 


fdvor&coun.t; 






^^m 


^^H 


achooL. 






■ 


^^H 


B; UDlOQ. of dj^ 






_^M 


P 


tricH. 






V 


PENKSyi- 


Boards of eduCK- 


Siatrict and joint 


Dlabrkt t&x and 


Paid by district 


VANIA 


tioD may estab- 


high schools. 


frtttte aid. 


except dut 


(Laws of 


lish. 


Also schools 




amount ol 


^B i9o;> 


Directors of two 


of I3t, ad, 




slate &id is 


■ 


or more towa- 


and 3d 




deducted. 


K 


sMps or .school 


Srodea. 






■ 


districts m.aj 






M 


^P 


establish joint 






■ 


V 


tiigh acLoola, 






1 


^ ■ Ehodb 


Establiab^ by 


To-wa or dig trict 


Local lax and 


Paid by abtc 


Is [AMD 


cities and 


tiigt) schools. 


state aid to 




(Correct bi 


towns. 




the acaounl of 


1 


3906) 






%io per pupil. 


b^^^^^^ 
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Text-boms 


CoNDinoHS 0? 


StTFEKVISIOM 


TZATHFBS' 


Othex 


Admission 


AND iNSFEcnotr 


QUAUnCATIONS 


Provisions 


Adopted by 


Determined by 


By state com- 


Teacher's high 




boards from 


definition. 


missioner for 


school certifi- 




lists and prices 




classification. 


cate required. 




on file in atate 




Inspected for 






commissionei's 




accrediting by 






office. 




imiTcrsity. 






nniform series 


Determined by 


By dty superin- 


A general state 


County high 


adopted b; 


boards. 


tendents and 


certificate or a 


schools pro- 


Text-book 




by principals 


state high 


vide nor- 


Commissioa. 




of coun^ 


school certifi- 


mal courses. 






schools. 


cate is re- 
quired. 


graduatioD 
from which 
entitles to 
teach. 


Selected by state 


Must pass uni- 


By dty and 


Graduates of 


Two years 


Text-book 


form 8th grade 


county super- 


normal school. 


of course 


Commission. 


examination. 


intendents and 


collegiate in- 


prescribed 






by principals 


stitution, or 


by state su- 






of county 


hold state 


perintend- 






Bchook. 


certificate or 
diploma. 


ent. Other 
two years 
opdonal, 
by county 
or district 
boards. 


Fnt teit-books. 


By examination. 


By the superin- 


Must be certifi- 




mandatory. 




tendent of 


cated for 




Districts paying 




dty, borougli. 


branches to 




tuition also pay 




or county in 


be taught. 




cost of texts 




whidi located. 






used by Don- 










lesidenta. 












Determined by 


By the town su- 


Determined by 


Transporta- 




local school 


perintendent. 


state Board of 


tion of pu- 




committees. 




Education. 


pils may be 
prOTided. 



310 



HIGH SCHOCtt. ADBUNISTRATION 



State 


C^KDinoN ros 

ESTABLISHINO 


Kinds or Bias 

SOBOOLS 


UJUMTKNAIfCK 


Ttnnoii 


SOITTH 


ISaj be estab- 


Four-year, Aree- 


Local tax and 




Cazoiima 


lished bj elec- 


year, and two- 


state nfd. 




(Laws (d 


tion bj aaj 


year high 






J907) 


county, town- 
Bhip, aggrega- 
tion of town- 
ships, union of 
dislricts, or In- 
corporated 
townordtj. 


achoolfc 






South 


In districts ma; 


District «ad 


Local tax and 


Shftll be paid 1 


Dazota 


be established 


township. 


distributable 


home district 


(Correct to 


at discretion of 




fund. 




1907) 


boards. 
Township high 
schools on pe- 
dtion and 
electioD. 








Tenetesszz 


Local boards of 


County high 


By local and 




(Correct to 


munidpalitiea 


schools and 


county tax re- 




1907) 


ma J establish. 
County high 
schools by 
county court 
on discretion. 


high schools 
of munldpol 
corporations. 


spectlTely. 




Texas 


Not specifically 








(Laws of 


mentioaed in 








1907) 


law. Schools 
may teach such 
branches as 
trustees may 
agree upon or 
state superin- 
tendent direct. 








Utah 


Id districts of 


District and 


Local tax and 


Schools are fr 


(Laws of 


1000 or more 


union district 


distributable 


except in a 


1907) 


population 
trustees may 
establish on 
vote of prop- 
erty tax-payers. 
Union high school 
districts estab- 
lished on vote. 


high schools. 


funds. 


tain cases whe 
funds are n 

sufficient. 
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Text-books 



Conditions o> 
asuissiom 



Supxxviamt 
AND iNsrxcnoN 



Tucsns' 
Qdaufications 



Otbek 

PKOVIStOKS 



Series prescribed 
by atata Board 
of Educatioa. 



County unlfcrm- 
ity — adoptions 
by county 

boards of edu- 
cation. 

May tie made free. 



Uniftmn state 
adoption by 
state Board OE 
Education. 



Not free in case 
of high schools. 

Selected by local 
boards. 



Pupils must hare 
completed state 
common school 
course or Its 
equivalent. 



Must be gradu- 
ates of 8th 
grade orequiv- 
alenL 



Ob diplomas fnxn 

"secondary" 
schools. 



Regular grada- 
tion. Must be 
eighteen years 
old. 



State hl^ school 
board and 
high sdiool 
inspecUr. 



By state super- 
intendent and 
local superin- 
tendents. 

Inspected by 
state supfrii^ 
tendent. 



Local auAorltles. 

County high 
schools by 
county super- 
intendent. 



Local and county 
supervisioQ. 



Must hold first- 
grade certifi* 
catet. (Kule 
of stole 
board.) 



Stale carflficate 
or life diploma 
required. 



So specification 
except that 
county super- 
intendent 
makes rules in 
case of county 
hjg^ odioola. 



No spedal provJ- 
sion in case of 
high schools. 



Grades dx to 
eight in-' 
du^vely 
are desig- 
nated tao- 
ondary 
schools 



I 
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HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 



STA.TK 



(Lavs of 



j^^ VKmONT 
^^a (Lsns Gf 

H Vie 
■ (La 

K 

^f (L&wi of 
190 J) 



West 

VUGDRA 

(La.ws of 



Condition fob 
EsTAausmNQ 



Towns must 

main tain or 
provEde higher 
inn true UoD to 
qualified pupils, 

Any counf7 or 
district board 
maj' establish, 
subject to lules 
of slate Board 
of Bducatiaii. 



Made a port 
of cammi>n. 
schools. 



District high 

Bchoola by vote 
at option of 
board. 



Any town, vil- 
lage, or cit; 
having at least 
IS persona pre- 
pared for work 
maj establish. 



3 



KiNxia o? Hick 

SCBOOLS 



High schools ^nd 
acadfriaieg. ist, 
id, 3d, and 4.th 

tlosfl. 



Dishrict 

COlUlt]'. 



and 



Maintemamce 



Tumos 



Local tax and Paid by t 
st&te Old. I uothaving 

Khcxils 4)t 

dast. M 



LocdI tax oT tui- 

tjcn fee, and 
BtfliE aid. 



District and 

union high 
Bchools- 



District high 

schools. 
Joint high 

schools. 



Free high schools, 
jdillt district 
high school .1, 
county schools 
of agricultural 
and domestic 
ecaaomy. 



Tui h'on coUe 
Ifotn haaie 

iricUof 1 




Ma.de mandatory. 

Local tax and 

distributable 

funds. 
Bonus by Jitate 

to union dia- 

trict*. 

Local taiifttion 
and distribu- 
table funds. 



Local Eai atld 

State ^d to cer- 
tifinl schools 
equal to one 
half of actual 
expenditure by 
diatdct. Total 
aid limited to 
ti3,ooo for 

the state. 



May be cHp 
to all ptipj 

Schools need 
stale aid 
on equal t 
IQ all. 



Free. 
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;xT-DOOKS 



Conditions of 
Aduiseion 



Supervision 

AND iNSPBCTtON 



Teachess' 
quauficaiions 



Other 
Pbovisions 



text-books. 



ted bjr state 
ord of Edu- 
tion. 



:ted by a 
mot book 
mmission for 
itricts of the 
3t clasa. 
be mode free. 



onn by couu- 
:s. May be 
idebee. 



be made free. 



By gradadoii in 
their own 

towns. By ex- 
amination for 
non-residents. 

Prescribed by 
state Board of 
Education. 



By gradation. 



By gradation. 



: be made free. 



Completion of 

state course 
for elementary 
schools. 



Superintendent of 
education and 
town superin- 
tendents. 



By division and 
county super- 
intendents, and 
by state board. 



By state board 
of higher edu- 
cation, through 
the inspector 
for the state. 



By Board of Ed- 
ucation and 
local superin- 
tendent. 



By state super- 
intendent 
through regu- 
lar inspector. 

University also 
inspects for 
accrediting. 



No special 
vision. 



pro- 



Examined on 

branches to be 

taught. 
Graduates of 

colleges and 

universities of 

approved 

standing are 

exempt. 

No special pro- 
vision. 



High school 

teacher's cer- 
tificate re- 
quired. 



Principal must be 
graduate of 
some univer- 
sity, college, or 
normal school, 
or hold a 
state certificate 
or pass exam- 
ination in 
studies taught. 



High schools 
are defined. 



Consolida- 
tion and 
transpor- 
tation pro- 
vided for. 



High school 
is defined. 
State 

board pro- 
vides 

course of 
study. 

Legalized 
manual 
training 
schools 
with state 
aid. 

Twelve 
weeks' in- 
struction 
in peda- 
gogy in free 
schools. 



^^^P^^P^ INDEX ^^^^^^1 


^" Academy, 9, lo, 13, 14, 31, 59; Qin- 


Businees training, [42, 14^; corre- ^M 


r ton, 201 Phillips, 14; Phillips Ette- 


spondence, 357. ^H 


^H tCI, 14. 


^^^^H 


^^P Accrediting sys-Icm, 248— 251, 


Cadet teachera, 96. ^^^^H 


^^ Adams, John, iz. 


Card aystem of rccordst 261. ^^^^^M 


1 Adjustable seats, 61, 74, 


Ccrliflcates, J2, 99. ^^^^H 


^H Aduleseence, 136, 13S, 156-15(1, 1S9, 


CertiUcalion, 97. ^^^^^| 


^H 202, 285. 


Charters, special, 37. ^^^^H 


^^ Adolescent period, 5, 


Chicago case, 45. ^^^^^H 


Adoption of text -books, 83, S6, 87. 


Clussification, 33, 39-40, 59. ^^^^^| 


jfelhelic training, 72; in method, 


Clay. Pelii, 68. ^^^H 


215-218; judgQient, 123. 


Qay, Priocipal, of Boston, 200. ^^^^H 


Agencies, teachers', 109. 


Cleanliuess, 64. ^^^^^| 


Agrieultnre, ^S, 100, 1 36, 13S-139, 14c, 


Cloak roums, 69. ^^^^H 


143. 339-340. 245. 2^. 27^. =9*- 


Oock, progtam, 70, ^^^^^| 


Anglo-Saxun auperiorily, 11. 


Closets, 67. ^^^^H 


^H Appc-iceptionF Zii-'2I2. 


Gub membersliip, loi. ^^^^| 


^H Approprbte standards of living, 103- 


Coeducation, 156, 165-169, 194, 271. ^H 


H 


CoedueEitiuna.1, 26. ^H 


^H A(]u&(iiitn, 74. 


College £uC^AtiC£ Ex&tDiaatioti Board, ^M 


AriatotU, 3-S, 1J4-I7S- 


Z4-7- H 


Armattone, Principal J. E., 167-168. 


Comfdus, 5, 14. ^H 


Arnold of Rugby, 195. 


Commission, text-book, S2, S5. ^^^^H 


Asiembly hill, 6S-69, 73, 75, 


Committee cf Ten, 5s, 56, 128. ^^^^H 


^H Athletic spoitB, 62; grounds, 6j, 198. 


Common school, 37, 46, 7S. ^^^^^H 


■ 


ComiEiunal college, 7, S, 49i ^^^^^^| 


^^B Baccalaureate, 8. 


Conimumty lire, 265-27S, 283, 309, ^^^^| 


^1 Bacon, 5, 175. 


Compayie, 300, 301. ^H 


^^ Berea College case, 1G6. 


Compensation of teachers, loz, 103. ^| 


Bible in school, 286-288. 


Competitive element in exammations^ ^H 


^^^ Bicycle ru.n, 70. 


S26. S 


^f Boys' T»de9 High School, I44. 


Compttlsory attendance, 80. ^| 


^^ Brodhead'i history, 12, 


Continuation schools, 5S, zgo-296, ^H 


Broome, 238-, 


Contract, 40. ^^^^H 


Buchanan, JohnT., 200, 


Conventions of the school, 177. ^^^^| 


_ Building malerials, 66, 


Correlation, 207-209. ^^^^H 


^K Burnham, Dr. Wm. H., 63, 65-66, 161. 


Cotrespondeiicie iclioals, igi,a5^ ^^^H 


^K 375 ^^H 
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INDEX 



Corridors, 67. 69, 73. 
CouDtjfhiglischool, 30, 36,42; fund, 35. 
Crampton, C W., 162. 

Daily program, 2J3, 

Ddly [Dutiae, 253, 

DetoTationa, 73. 

Deductive metbod, 209-210; reason- 
ing. 135- 

Definiiions of high school, 30. 

Defoe, 13. 

Degrees, college, 339-242. 

Demucradc fttmosphcre, iSz, 

Demolins, g, 10. 

Depirtmenlal, 92-93, IJ3-II3, 293- 
294. 

DepadtneBt*, 69, 73, 

Deacartea, 5. 

Dewey, 160-161, 204. 

DcWiit Climon High School, 21. 

Discipline, 7, 8, 25. 'y'-'^S. 2S6; 
corrective, 171, 173, 179-18IJ for- 
mal, 176; of inst(ucti<btt, 173-179. 

Domestic arts, 38, 7C1, 136, 13S-139, 
269; science, 141, 143, Z40, 345. 

DorairiHtion, religious, 7; ecclesi&E- 
tical, 8. 

Drinking foontun, 65. 

Dutch, II, 12, 

Etcle, [31. 

Ecclesiastical, 6, 8. 
Edticationil "inspiration," lOO, 
Elective system, 93, 147-150, 292. 
Elective^, metli(>de of adjusting, 147. 
Elementary' schooU, 51, 53, 55-56, 58, 

90. 103, 117, 156, 393-JW- 
Emeigeacy Tooms, 67. 
Emperor William II., 299. 
Engineer, 58. 

Enginecrirg, ico, 239, 244. 
Englewood experiment, 167, iCQl 
English High School, t&. 
Entrance retjuirenienta, college, 237- 
240, 242-244. 



Erasmus HbII, 20, 

Etbicai judgment, 123,286; in method, 

215-218; training, 281-282, aSj- 

236, 308. 
Examinations, 2l9-a3S> *?■> *W' 

E)idu»ivene!S i83. 
Exit door?, 64. 
Experience of teachers, 96. 
Expression, 54-55, l20-t2I, 13a 133. 

Factory-ribbed glass, 70. 

Fotigne of teacher, 96. 

Fichte 6. 

Field secietftries, 277. 

Financial ability, 190; support, 40. 
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